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(Oflloial Report of the Eighth Seeeion.) 

Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Assembly assembled 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, ^935. 

The Assembly met in the Assembly House, Calcutta, on Wednesday, 
the 2l8t August, 1940, at 4-45 p.m. 


Present: 

Mr. Speaker (the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur M. Aziztl Haque, c.i.E.) 
in the Chair, 10 Ilon’ble Ministers and members. 


STARRED QUESTIONS 

(to which oral answers were given) 

Resident Medical Oflloer of Carmiohael Hospital for Tropical Diseases. 

M 81 . Mr. RASIK LAL BISWAS: (a) Will the Hon’ble Minister 
in charge of the Public Health and Ijocal Self-Government Department 
be pleased to state how many times the present Kesident Medical Officer 
o*f*Carmichael Hospital for Tropical Diseases had occasion to write 
instructions about treatment in the bed head ticket or history sheet 
since he occupied the post? 

(6) Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state whether it is a 
fatt— 

(t) that the Tropical Diseases Hospital is meant for research 
work ; 

(ft) that usually no serious cases are admitted there; 

(Hi) that the House Physicians do the night duties Ot that institu- 
tion ; 

(iv) that they resiiond to several calls every' night and deal with 

all enu^gencies ; add 

(v) that the Resident Medical Officer (/ the said Hospital is very 

rarely Uallgd for at night ? 
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(e) Will thf Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state what other* ' 
hospital works are done by the Resident Medical Officer of the Tropical 
Diseases Hospital? 

(c/) Do the Government contemplate the abolition of the post of the 
Resident Medical Officer of the Tropical Diseases Hospital?^ « 

MINISTER in charge of the PUBLIC HEALTH and LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja 
Habibifllah Bahadur, of Dacca) l (a) The Resident Medical Officer of 
the Carmichael Hospital for Tropical Diseases is also one of the Visiting 
Physicians of the Hospital and has beds under him. 

The Visiting Physicians give daily instructions which are recorded*" 
by their assistants. The Physicians in charge of beds are entirely 
responsible for the treatment of patients admitted under them ; research 
work is carried out by them on patients admitted. 

(b) (i) Yes. 

(it) As this is a research hospital, only such cases as are suitable for 
research purposes are admitted. 

(in) Yes. 

(tr) They respond to calls at night when required and send for the 
Resident Medical Officer when necessary. 

(r) The Resident Medical Officer is called for not only during the 
day but also at night and the night calls are fairly frequent. 

(c) A statement is laid on the table. 

(d) No. Next to the Superintendent, the Resident Medical Officer 
is the most responsible and essential Medical Officer of the institution. 

StatCTnejit referred to in the reply to clause ic) of starred ques^ioff, 
iVo. 281 f shou'ing the duties of the Resident Medical Officer of the 
Carmichael Hospital for Tropical JXseases. 

(i) He has be<ls under his charge and is responsible for the treaj;- 
ment and research work being carried out with them. 

(li) He is often called upon to take extra beds when there is short- 
age df Visiting Physicians. 

(ni) In the absence of the Superintendent, he is in charge of the 

hospital. 

{iv) All cases of admission are referred to him. 

(v) He is responsible for the maintenance of discipline in the 
hospifal; all cases of negligence, irregularities, deficiencies or break- 
etc.,*are dealt with by him. 

(m) He is responsible for the realisation of thft cabin patients* due^. 
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• (vii) He is responsible for the diet of patients in the hospital and 
the proper furnishing and equipment of the hospital and of all stores in 
the hospital. 

{rni) He is responsible for the money and valuables deposited by 
the j>atien^8 for their safe custody and return. 

Malaria in Ghatal aubdiviaion. 

M82. Mr. HARENDRA NATH DOLUl: (a) Is the Hon ble 

Minister in charge of the Public Health Department aware — 

(i) that Ghatal subdivision in the district of Miduaj^K>re is suffering 
from malaria; and 

(n) that last year practically no case of malaria was found due to 
the last great flood? 

• • 

{b) Will the Hon ’ble Minister be pletised to state whether his depart- 
ment has given any expert opinion to this end to the Communications 
and Works Deixirtment in the matter of filling up of the breaches in 
the Chetua Circuit embankment in the subdivision of Ghatal in the said 
district ? 

The Hoti’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daoots 

(a) (?) Malaria is prevalent in an endemic form in the subdivision; but 
there has been no abnormal situation during the current year. No 
report of outbreak of malaria has been received from this subdivision. 

(u) The incidence of malaria during the current year is much lower 
than in 1939. 

—(b) No. 

Mr. NIKUNJA BEHARY MAITI: Will the Hon’ble UimnieT be 
pleased to state if the prevalence of malaria in 1939 in a lesser form wai 
due ter breaches in the Chetua Circiiit Embankment? 

Tho Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Dpoeai 

I want notice. 

* Mr. NIKUNJA BEHARI MAITI: Will th Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to make an enquiry into the advisability of keeping open the 
breaches there ? 

Tbi Hon’blo Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur,* of Daooai 

1 shall make an enquiry. 
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ApplHMtion of Dofonoo of IncKa moaouroo in Bengal. 

MSS. Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL; (a) Will the Hon ble 

Hinister in charge of the Home Department be pleased to state the 
aumber of persons in Bengal dealt with under the Defence ot India Act 
ind Rules since their enforcement, specifying separately the number 

(i) those who have been sentenced; 

(ii) those who have not been sentenced; and 

(iti) those in respect of whom orders of externment, internment, or 
other restrictions have been passed? 

(b) Whether Government are aware of a feeling of disaffection 
among a section of the people over the application in Bengal of the 
Defence of India measures? 

(c) Whether the Government contemplate any change of policy 40 
the matter in the immediate future ? 

MINI8TER in charge of the HOME DEPARTMENT (the Hon’bic 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin): (a) A statement is laid on the table. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) No. 

Statement referred to in the reply to clause (a) of starred question No. 183. 

(i) Who have been sentenced under the Defence of India 
, Rules . . . . 266 

{ii) Who have not been sentenced . . 1,739 

(t«) In respect of whom orders of externment, internment 

or other restrictions have been passed . . 452 

Mr, SASAMfCA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: In view of the amended 
answer, w’81 the Hfljn’ble Minister be pleased to state whether he would 
be prepared to reconsider answ'er (c) as well? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: No, Sir, the reason being 
that^t is confined only to a limited section of the people. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: With reference to the 
detention of those who have not been sentenced, will the Hon’bl^ 
Minister be pleased to state what is the policy of the Government of 
Bengal with regard to the duration of time during which they are 
intended to be kept in detention? 

The Hoil’blt Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN. Will the honourable 
memltoer kindly mention which category he is referring to? • 

• * c • 
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Hr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDARs Sir, I r«!er to (a)(n)» 
. immely, those who have not been sentenced, the number being 1,789. 


TIm Hon'blo Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDINs Sir, 1 expected that 
there would be some misunderstanding over this. These 1,739 persons 
are not people who are being detained — there are 690 cases of warnings ; 
987 cases of arrests, but very likely released since then, and tried and 
acquitted — 62; so the actual number of people arrested and convicted 
is very few. 


Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: How many P 


• The Hon’bla Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDINs 1 have not got the 

hgure with me. There are other questions on this subject which will 
come up later on where the actual figure of those who are being detained 
is given. 


• Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDARs Sir, what 1 wanted to 
know was the policy of tlie Bengal Goveriunent with regard to the 
duration of time for which they contemplate keeping them in detention 
whatever their numl>er may be. 


The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDINs Sir, it is very difficult 
to say. It all depends on the situation, for example, if those who are 
in detention decide to change their policy, or the organisations to which 
they belong change their policy and give up their activities, very likely 
they may be released. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZClMDAR: Will the Hon’ble 

Minister be pleased to state whether these persons w'ere arrested and 
Iwpt in detention at the instance of the (jovernment of Bengal or of 
the Government of India? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDINs 8ir, speaking from 
memory, I believe, only two persons have been detained at the instance 
of the Government of India and the rest at the instance of the 
Government of Bengal. 


Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDARs As the Bengal Gov* 
bmment have taken the responsibility for keeping in detention all these 
persons excepting two, will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state 
what is the nature of the policy and the activities of the organisations' 
which tbe Hon’ble Minister wants to be changed before Govelbment 
can release these persons? 
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« 

Mr. SPEAKER: That question does not arise. 

Dr. NALINAIC8HA SANYALs Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state who are the two persons detained at the instance of the 
Government of India? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: Sir, I ask !or notice. 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR SANYAL: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
be pleased to state whether this number of 2GG referred to in (a) (i) 
includes those who have been dealt with in connection with the removal 
of the Holwell Monument, and, if so, what is their number? 

Mr. SPEAKER. That question does not arise. 

Persons convicted under the Defence of India Act in the Province 
specially in Dinajpur. 

•184. Mr. NISHITHA NATH KUNDU: (a) Will the Hon’ble 
Minister in (’liaise of the ITome (I’oliticah Department he jileased to lay 
on the table a statement showing up to date for the district of 
Dinajpur — 

(t) the names and number of persons prosecuted and convicted 
under the Defence of India Act and Rules; and 

(ii) sentences passed on those convicted and for the offence com- 
mitted by each ? 

(h) Will the Ilon’ble Minister be pleased to lay on the table another 
statement showing, district by district, the number of persons prosecut- 
ed and convicted under the India Defence Act and Rules in the rest of 
the districts of the Province up to date? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja 8ir NAZIMUDDIN : (a) and (h) Two statements 
are laid on the table. 

I am not prepared to supply the honourable member with the names 
as I do not cx>n8ider that in the public interest the names should be 
divulged. 

i>tafe7nent referred to in the reply to clause (a) of starred question 

:Vo. 1S4. 

In Dinajpur — Number of persons prosecuted — 50; and number of 
persons convicted — 7. 

Of ^hese 60 persons, one was prosecuted under rules 66 and 34 of the 
Defence of 'India Rules. He was sentenced to six months* rigoroui 
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imprisonment. Twenty- two pereone were proeecuted under rule 5Q pf 
'tbe Defence of India Rules. Five of these 22 persons were convicted^ — 
one sentenced to three months’ rigorous imprisonment and each of the 
remaining four sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
fine of Rs. 200. Nineteen persons were prosecuted under rules 56 and 
38 (o) of the Defence of India Rules. Two persons were prosecuted 
under rule 26 (tf) of the Defence of India Rules for violation of restric- 
tion order. Six persons were prosecuted under rule 38 (.5) of the 
Defence of India Rules for i)rofiteerinfir. One of these 6 persons was 
fined Rs. 20, in default to undergo 20 days* rigorous imprisonment. The 
cases ^f the rest are pending. 


Statement referred to in the reply to clause (h) of starred question No, 284, 

Number of Number of 

Name of district. persons persons 

prosecuted, convicted. 

1. 

Calcutta 


28 

22 

2. 

24*Pargana8 


3 

3 

3. 

Howrah 


7 

0 

4. 

Hooghly 


3 

3 

f). 

Bankura 



. . 

6. 

Birbhum 



. , 

7. 

Burdwan 


IS 

IS 

8. 

Jessore 


1 


9. 

Nadia 


10 

10 

10. 

Murshidabad 


3 

3 

11. 

Midnapore 


4 

4 

12. 

Khulna 


1 

1 

13. 

Mymensingh 


129 

104 

14. 

Bakarganj 



. . 

15. 

Faridpur 


14 

13 

16. 

Dacca 


25 

23 

17. 

Bogra 




18. 

Malda 


4 

3 

19. 

Rangpur 


3 

2 

20 

Darjeeling 



. . 

21. 

Jalpaiguri 


5 

1 

22. 

Rajshahi 



. . 

23. 

Noakhali 


9 

9 

24. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 




25. 

Chittagong 


5 

4 

26. 

Tippera 


85 

31 

27. 

Pabna 
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Duties of the Secretary* Medical College Hospitals. 

•fB5. Mr. PU8PAJIT BARM A: (a) Will the Hon^ble Minister in 
chargre of the Public Health and Local Self-Government Department be 
pleased to state — 

(i) whether the Secretary of the Calcutta Medical College Hospitals 
has to deal with (1) medical, semi-medical matters and non- 
medical matters, and (2) many Medical Officers within and 
outside the services; and 

(it) when and with what qualificatinns was the present inciAnbent 
employed ? 

(h) If the answer to (a) (i) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’blfe 
Minister be pleased to state whether the Government have ever con- 
sidered to fill up the post by a Bengal Medical Service Officer? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Dacca: 

(a) (i) A copy of the rules relating to the duties of the Secretary, Medical 
College Hospitals, is laid on the Library table. His duties are 
principally concerned with receipts, expenditures, 8Ui)plie8 and services 
of the Hospitals and his dealings with medical matters and Medical 
Officers within and outside the services are in relation to the functions 
referred to above, 

(it) The present Secretary, Medical College Hospitals, was appointed 
on the 1st October, 1928. He is a graduate, an Incorporated Account- 
ant and Auditor and an Associated Member of the Society of Accountants 
and Auditors, Ix)ndon. 

(h) Does not arise. 

Climatic sanatorium in Bengal. 

*186. Dr. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANERilEE. (a) With reference 
to the reply given to starred question No. 467 on the 25th May, 1939, 
and the bud,get speech of the Hon’ble Minister for Public Health and 
Local Self-Government delivered on the 14th March, 1940, will the 
Hon’ble Minister in charge of the Public Health and I^cal Self-Govem- 
menti Department be pleased to state — 

(i) how many sites have been inspected by the Expert Committee 

for the selection of a suitable site for a climatic sanatorium ‘ 
in Bengal; 

(ii) whether a suitable site has been recommended by the Committee ; 

(iit) whether the Government have come to a final decision in the 
matter; 
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(iv) whether it is a fact that the donor has expressed his desire to 

withdraw the donation in view of the inordinate delay of 
5 years in arriving at the Oovernment's decision in the 
matter; and 

(v) whether in case no further suitable sites are available in Bengal, 

.the Government contemplate the establishment of the insti- 
tution in a contiguous province in order to ensure the best 
results in the treatment of the disease? 

(b) Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to lay on the table a copy 
of the rei)ort of the Ex|)ert Committee? 

(c) Have the Government considered the views recently expressed 
by Dr. C. Frimodt-Moller, c.b.k., m.d., etc., Medical Commissioner to 
the Tuberculosis Association of India, in the May number of the 
Journal of the Bengal Tuherrulosis Ajfxonation — “The location of a large 
central institution should in Bengal not be located in the plains; while 
each large city, as already mentioned, should have a sanatorium or a 
tuberculosis hospital, whatever name is preferred, in close vicinity to 
it, it would be preferable to locate the central institution away from the 
extreme heat so detrimental to tul)erculo8is patients” f 

{d) If the answer to (c) is in the negative, will the Hon’ble Minister 
be pleased to state whether Government contemplate taking those 
views into their consideration? 

(e) Have the Government formulated a definite line of action in 
combating the gradually increasing menace of tuberculosis in Bengal? 

(/) If the answer to (e) is in the affirmative, will the Hon'ble Minister 
be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the line of action taken ? 

(g) How and when do the Government projwse to proceed on that 
line? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daoott 

{a) (?*) About twenty sites were insjiected by the Exi)ert Committee 
appointed to examine the scheme for location of a climatic sanatorium 
for tuberculosis and by the exix^rt advisers of Government. 

(u) The Expert Committee recommended a site in the neighbourhood 
of Kalimpong as the most suitable. 

(ui) Government have decided to abandon the proposal of locatin.g 
a sanatorium in the neighbourhood of Kalimpong owing to opposition 
from the local public. 

(ir) Yes. 

(t?) Recently I called a conference of experts who have provisionally 
suggested a site in the hills in this Province, the suitability antf avail- 
ability of which will be examined very shortly. 
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(b) A copy of tbo roport of tht Committot is laid on tha library 
tabls. 

(o) Yes. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(e) to (ff) I would refer the honourable member to my answer 
to clause (e) of the starred question No. 198, dated the 8th Mtirch, 1940, 
by Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee in the last session of the Assembly. 

Dr. SURESH CHANDRA BANERJEE: With reference to his 
answer to (r), will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to let the House 
know whether the Government have given up the decision to start a 
climatic sanatorium in Bengal or not P What is the actual decision — , 
to start a sanatorium in Kalimpong or outside? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I read it, he has said where a site is available. 

Dr. SURESH CHANDRA BANERJEE: Do the Government still 
stick to their decision to establish a climatic sanatorium in the pro- 
vince after all the enquiries and efforts that have been made? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooa: 

Government even now are considering the question of site. 

Dr. SURESH CHANDRA BANERJEE; With reference to answer 
(v), will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state what hills does he 
mean P There are so many hills in the province. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooa: 

We have provisionally selected a site in the Darjeeling hills. 

Dr. SURESH CHANDRA BANERJEE: If any particular site 
been selected, I want to know the name. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooa: 

A place just below Darjeeling. 

Df. SURESH CHANDRA BANERJEE: Will the Hon'ble Minister 
be pleased to state when that site will be examined? Can we have 
§ome idea of time — one month or two months? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daeoas 

As soon as the Assembly is over the gentlemen will go over there to 
axamibe the proposed site, because they are now engaged in answering 
questions. 
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Dr. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANER4EE: Haa any special aom- 

snittee been appointed with a view to examining that siteP 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadurp of Daooat 

A special committee was appointed some time ago for examining other 
sites. The same committee is examining this site also. 

Mr. ATUL CHANDRA 8EN. With reference to answer to (a) (tv), 
will the Hon’ble Minister kindly say whether the donor has laid down 
conditions on account of which the money would have to be returned? 


*. The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooai 

He has expressed his desire and we are trying to persuade him to 
withdraw that desire. 

• Dr. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANERJEE: With reference to answer 
(c), what does tlje Hon’ble Minister mean by saying that Government 
have considered the plan of Dr. Moller.^ Have the Government up till 
now started any hospital in any city or contem]>late establishing a 
tuberculosis hospital in the near future? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooai 

I have said “yes”. It is very plain. 

Voters in the Labour Constituencies of the Bengal Legislative 

Assembly. 

«^187-S8. Mr. A. M. A. ZAMAN and Mr. 8IBNATH BANERJEEl 

Will the Hon’ble Minister in charge of the Home Department be 
pleased to state — 

(a) the number of — 

(1) Hindu, 

(2) Muslim, and 

(3) other 

voters recently enlisted for the next election in the sections 
of the Labour constituencies of the Bengal Jjegislative 
Assembly, namely, — 

(t) Calcutta and suburbs, 

(u) Barrackpore, 
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(m) Howrah, 

(tv) Hooghly cum Serampore, and 
(v) Asansol respectively; and 

(6) the number of voters in each of the abovementioned sections in 
the election of 193G? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: (a) The rolls are not pre> 
pared by communities and therefore the figures are not available. 


(b) The figures are given below — 

Name of constituencies. Number of 

voters. 

Calcutta and suburbs (Registered Factories) ... 71,424 

Barrackpore (Registered Factories) ... 98,316 

Howrah (Registered Factories) ... 60,521 

Hooghly cum Serampore (Registered Factories) ... 32,646 

Colliery (Coal Mines) ... 35,701 


Mr. 8IBNATH BANERilEE: There is something ^Tong some- 
where. These figures are well known. 

Mr. SPEAKER. I have noticed that. 

Mr. 8IBNATH BANERJEE: So, we can put the question again ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. 

Number of oases investigated by the present Offloer-in-oharge of the 
HaJiganJ police-station. 

•189. Mauivi JONAB ALI MAJUMDAR; Will the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Home (Police) Department be pleased to 
state — 

(а) how many cases had been investigated by the present Officer- 
‘ in-charge of the Hajiganj police-station in the district of 

Tippera during the last 12 mouths ending the 30th June, 
1940; 

(б) in how many of those cases charge sheets prosecuting the 

accused were submitted by the said Sub-Inspector of Police ; 

(!f) how many of those cases have been finally ended in acquittal 
of the accused after trial; 
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(d) how many cases have been withdrawn ; and ^ 

(e) how much public money was spent by the Government in con- 

ducting those cases in which the accused were finally 
acquitted ? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: {a) Eighty-five. 

(h) Forty -seven, 

(c) Six. 

{(1) One. 

*, (e) It is not possible to work out figures on this account. The 

information asked for is not, therefore, available. 

Mr. A. M. A. ZAMAN: Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to 
state what is the number of cases tried out of these 47 cases? 

Mr. SPEAKER. The question does not arise. 

Mr. A. M. A. ZAMAN. Of these 47 it is admitted that two cases 
have been withdrawn 1 want to know how many cases have been 
tried out of these 47. 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN; From the answers (h) 
and (c) it will ])e .seen that the rest are pending. 

Mr. A. M. A. ZAMAN: How many cases have been tried up till 
now ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry, you do not know that every case in 
which a charge sheet has been submitted must be tried. 

Mr. A. M. A. ZAMAN: I want to know' how many cases are 
pending. 

Tha Hon’bla Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: I think it is a matter of 
pimple arithmetic. If there are 47 cases of which 6 have ended in 
acquittal and 1 in withdrawal, the rest are pending. It is very likely 
those cases have not yet been finished. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’ble Minister b^ 
pleased to state for liow long those cases are pending? 
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The Hon’bie Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: I ask for notice. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to enquire whether those cases are pending for more than six 
months ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That question does not arise. 

Mr, A. M. A. ZAMAN: Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to 
state how many cases have ended in conviction up till now? 

The Hon'ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN; 1 ask for notice. 

Staff of the Collectorate of Dacca and of its subdivisions. 

M90. Maulvi MD. ABDUL HAKIM VIKRAMPURI: Will the 
Hon’ble Minister in charge of the Kevenue Department be pleased to 
lay on the table a statement showing — 

(а) the present number of clerical posts, department by depart- 

ment, under the Dacca Collectorate, in the district office 
and in each of the subdivisions; 

(б) the number of vacancies occurring year by year in these offices 

since the year 1935; 

(c) the number of appointments made from outside the district of 

Dacca during the period; 

(d) the number of (1) temporary and (2) permanent posts held 

by the inhabitants of the Dacca district year by year from 
1935; and ‘ „ 

(e) the number of — 

(1) temporary, and 

(2) permanent 

posts held by the — 

(1) Muslims, and 

(2) Scheduled Castes, 

year by year, in the district from 1935? 

MINISTER in charg. of th. REVENUE DEPARTMENT (tho 
Hofi’bit Sir BiJoy Prasid Singh Roy): Two statements, ’"A” and 
“B’^/urnishing the information are laid on the tible. 
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* ffMtment "A" ref«md to in the njly to ttamd juMtion No. 190, thowing (A* 


number of posts tn 

ihs District and Subdivisional Offices of ihe 

distria 

of Dacca, 




Number 


Number 

Permanent. 

of 

Temporarj*. 

of 


posts. 


posts. 


Satar. 


Office Superintendent 

1 

Education Cess 

10 

Confidential Clerk 

1 

Bengal Tenancy Act 

4 

Accounts 

17 

Roail Cess Valuation and Revalua* 

1 



tlOll. 


Excise 

4 

Finance Act 

3 

•Bengal Tenancy Act 

1 

Certificate 

a 

Certificate 

3 


Stamp 


Circle Offloer’s Clerk 

3 

2 

Special Debt Settlement Board . . 

2 

Wards 

2 


Kbps Mahal 


Central Bank Debt Settlement 

1 

1 

Board. 

Parti tition 

3 

Election . , 

1 

Judicial Munshikhana 

20 

Against permanont vacancies 

2 

Revenue Munshikhana 

7 

Suspension 

3 

Nexarat 

0 

Deputation vacancies 

10 

Recortl Koom 

14 



Tauzi 

10 



General Department 

21 



Land Registration 

5 



Suspension 

3 



Vacant 

4 



Total 

137 

Total 

43 


NarayiRfaiiJ iHbdiviiion. 


Head Clerk 

l 

Comparing Clerk 

e 

Correspondence 

1 

Circle Officer’s Clerk 

2 

Election and Rural Development 1 

Special Debt Settlement Board 

2 

Nazir 

1 

Clerk. 


Assistant Nazir 

1 

Central Special Debt Settlement 
Board Clerk 

. 1 


Ch'okidari Ckrk . . 1 Land Acqiiiaition . . 1 

il^venue Ce«8 Certificate , . 1 

Bench Clerke and General Aaaist* 6 

ante. 

Typist-deepatcher . . 1 

Khaa Mahal Clerk . . 1 


Tota 


15 


Total 
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Permanent. 


Number 

of 

posts. 


Temporaiy. 


Number 

of 

posts. 


ManiekimJ 


Head Clerk cuid Sub-Treasury . . 1 

Oorrespondance, CertiScate and 2 

Revenue Cess. 

Election and Rural Development 1 

Accountcmt . . 1 

Nazir . . 1 

Assistant Nazir . . 1 

Chaukidari Clerk . . 1 

Bench Clerks and General Assistants 5 

Typist and Despatcher . . 1 

Khas Mahal . . 1 


tuMtviliOA. 

Comparing Clerk * . . 1 

Special Debt Settlemmt Board 1 

Clerk. 

Central Bank Special Debt Settle* 2 

ment Board Clerk. 

Circle Officer’s Clerk . . 2 


Total . . I.") 


Total . . 6 


RWuniliigaiiJ 


Head Clerk and 8ub*Troasury . . 1 

■Correspondanco, Certificate and 1 

Revenue Cess. 

Election and Rural Development | 

Accountant . . | 

Nazir . . 1 

Aasistfnt Nazir . . 1 

Chaukidari Clerk . . 1 

Bench Clerks and General Assistants 6 
Typist-despatcher . . 1 

Khas l^ahal . . 1 


tuMlvition. 

Circle Officer’s Clerk . . 2 

Spe<‘ial Debt Settlenoent Board . . * 1 

Central Bank Special Dobt 2 
Settlement Board. 


ToUl 


14 


Total 


5 
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MR. RASIK LAL BISWAS: Sir, Questions and Answers >0 
C*f^ ^ Scheduled castes ^4^ service *4^ list C^T^ftC^ (TKtCH 

^:5vDa-80 permanent service <4^ ^ (?f^ ^ — ^hlvbl^llbrl 

^010 C'fG^ i ^4^* t)J50<5 :)0 I 

(71&1 ^ ^um, ^lt=prm TO c^‘^c^5Tc^fV r 

The Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: Sir, it all depends 

on the uuinber of viKuiiicies actually available in a particular year. 


Mr. SPEAKER: If you look at column 10 of the statement you 
will find that the number of permanent posts held by the Scheduled 
Castes was 8 in 198o but that it has been reduced to 8 in 1940 


The Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: I have seen that 
point, Sir. 


Mr. SPEAKER: What is the reason therefor? 

The Hon’ble SIR BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: The only 
explanation that 1 can oiler is that we have been following the prin- 
ciples of the Communal Ratio Rules. Probably more officers had 
retired and the number of vacancies actually available for the Hindus 
was much less and therefore we had to fill them up from the Scheduled 
Castes according to the principles laid down in the Communal Ratio 
Rules, That is probably why the number has come down. 


Non-Bengali doctor in the Sambhunath Pandit Hospital. 

M91. Mauivi MD. MOZAMMEL HUQ: {o} AVill the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Public Health and Local Self-Government 
Department be pleased to state whether there is any non-Bengali doctor 
in the Sambhunath Pandit Hospital? 

(%) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state the reason for the appointment of a non- 
Bengali in preference to Bengalis? 

The Hon’blo Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daocai 

(<i) Tes; one. 

(h) He was appointed because he was considered to be the best 
quali4«d and most suitable for the post. 
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• Mr. NIKUNJA BEHARI MAITI : Will the Hoti’ble Minister please 
state whal povst does this gentleman holdP 


The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Dacoax 

He is the *se(‘nri(l Hr)iiorar\ Surgeon in the Eye Department. 


Mr. KHAGENORA NATH DAS GUPTA; AVill the Hon’ble 

Minister pieast> state whether this gentlenuin knows Bengali 

The Hon’bie Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooa: 

1 could not say that. 


. Surgeons and Physicians, Sambhunath Pandit HosRital. 

*192. Mauivi MD. MOZAMMEL HUQ: (a) Will the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Puhli<' Health and Local Self-Government 
Dt‘j)artmcnt he pleased to state — 

(f) how many Honorary Surgeons and IMiysicians are there in the 
Sambhunath Pandit Hospital, Calcutta; 

(if) what are their names; 

(i7/) what are tht*ir visiting hours; 

(M ) at wliat linn* cat li oi th(»>«* gentlemen attend the Hospital; and 

(r) whether they attend cus(‘s of si)e<dal interest at the out^door 
department as is done in the Medical College and Campbell 
Hospitals y 

(h) If the answer to <r) is in the negative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be jdeased to state uhat steps tbe (lovernment are proposing 
to take for th(* attendance of the Surgeons and Physieians at the outdoor 
department on tlndr resjiective admission daysy 


The Hofi’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooax 

(a) (t) Seven. 

• (tf) to (ir) A statement is laid on the table. 

(v) No. 

(b) All interesting cases in the outdoor department are admitteJ into 
the indoor ward and the honorary staff get opportunity for seting the 
cases. The matter will, however, be further considered by OoveraMOwL 
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^almenl referred to in the reply to ciaueea (a) (u) to (iv) of starred qiustUm 
No, 192, showing particulars regarding Honorary Surgeons and Physicians 
at the Sambhunath Pandit Hospital. 


Name. 

. Dr. B. N. Ghosh, f.e.f.p. k s. 

I. Dr. P. Roy, f.e.f.p. & s. 

Dr. Souren Ghosh, f.e.c.s. 

Dr. K. D. Saha, d.o., d.o.m.s. 
Dr. P. PaU‘I, D.O.M.S. 
h Dr. D. S. Das Gupta, d.e., d.f. 
f. Dr. A. Rakshit, L.M., d.m.k.k. 


Their visiting hours and the time 
each of these gentlemen attend 
the hospital. 

The Honorary Physician and two Hono- 
rary Surgeons attend the hospital 
during the usual visiting hours, i.e., 
in the morning at about 9 a.m. and 
remain in the hospital as long as their 
presence is necessary. Dr. K. D. Saha, 
and Dr. V. P. Patel, attend the out- 
door department in the evening bet- 
ween 3 and o p.m. the former officer 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days while the other on Monday^s, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Dr. Rak- 
shit attends the Radiological Depart- 
ment on Wednesdays and Fridays in 
the evenings. The Dental Surgeon 
attends l>etween 9-39 a.m. on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 


Operation of Defenoo of India Act in Faridpur. 

*193. Mr. SURENDRA NATH BI3WA8: (u) Will the lion ble 
Minister in charge of the Home Department be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement showing, from the 1st January, 1940, to date, with 
respect to the Faridpur district, the names of the i>erson8 — 

(i) who have been arrested under the Defence of India Act and the 
rules thereunder; 

(tV) the respective dates of their arrest ; 

(hi) who have been tx)nvicted; 

(iv) the respective sentences [>aased on them; 

(r) the divisions in which they have been resjwctively placed; 

(vi) the dates when they were so placed ; 

(rti) who are still now undertrial prisoners; 

(viii) how long each has been detained as such ; 

(u?) the divisions in which they have been respectively placed; and 
Qf) the dates on which they were so placed ? 

(b) Is there any rule for the guidance of the trying Magistrates in 
ollocvting different divisions to convicted and uiidertrial prisoners? 



{e) If 80 , will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state whether those 
rules were strictly observed by the Magistrates concerned in the oases 
of the said prisoners ? 

The Hott’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: (a) A statement is laid 
on the table. I am not prepared to supply the honourable member with 
the names •of those arrested as I do not consider that in the public 
interest the names of these individuals should be divulged. 

{h) and (c) Yes. 


StaUement referred to in the reply to clause, {a) of Marred question No. 19S, 


1 Number of persorw and 
the rules under which 
action taken. 

Date of 
arrcirtt. 

I )nU^ of 
conviction. 


ClatMifi cation. 

SenU'tice. 

Divi- 

Hum. 

Date. 

(»■) 

(»f) 

(hi) 

I (Vr) 

(td 

(ta) 

(l),One porHtm uiuier 
rules 38(5) and 
39(6; (if toe iJti- 
friK c of India 
RuIch. 

25-1-40 

23-4-40 

1 

2yenr’»iH. I. .. 

in 

14-6-40. 

(2) Ditto 

30- 1-40 

Do. . . 

1 year’s H. I. 

III 

17-8.40. 

(3) Ditto 

Do. 

27-4-40 

2 years’ H. I. 

111 

14-6-40. 

(4) Ditto 

9-2-40 . . 

20-4-40 

Do. 

11 

17-6-40. 

(5) DitU) 

24-3-40 

S-6-40 . . 

' Do. 

III 

26-6-40. 

(6) Ditto 

24-4-40 

10-0-4O 

1 ycar’H R. I. 

(!iwe 

pc>nd- 

ing. 

•• 

(7) One peraon under 
rule 38(5) of the 
Defence of India 
Rulori. 

20-4-40 

22-6-40 

2 yearn’ H. 1. 

Do. 

* • 

(8) Ditto 

23-4-40 

2-7-40 

Do. 

11 

30-7-40. 

(S) One person under 
ruiee 38(5) and 
39(6) of the 

Defem^ of India 
Rules. 

29-4-40 

27-7-40 

18 montha’ R.l. 
and fine of 

Ha. 200 in de- 
fault H. 1. for 

3 montha mure. 

III 

27-7-40. 

• 

(10) Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

I year’a R. I. 

III 

Do. 

(11) Ditto 

Do. . . 

Do. . . 

18 months' R. 1. 
and fine of 
Ra. 200 in de- 
fault R. 1. for 

3 mcmtiis more. 

Caae 

pend- 

ing. 
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Number of peraona and 
the rules under which 
action taken. 

Date of 
arrest. 

Date of 
conviction. 


Cloasifioaticm. 

Sentence. 

Divi- 

sion. 

Date. 

(i) 

(u) 

ftii) 

(w) 

iv) 

{vi) 

(12) One person under 
rule 38(5) of tlie 
Defenc;e of India 
Rules and under 
section 100, 1.P.C., 
read with rule 
38(5). 

(13) One person under 
rule 38(5) of tiio 
Defence of India 
Rules . 


31-5-40 

Do. .. 

3 months’ R.I. 
and fine of 
Its, 250 under 
rule 38(5), 3 
montlis’ R.I. 
and fine of 
Rs. 250 under 
sef’tion 100, 

I.P.r., read 

with rule 38(5). 

3 months’ R. 1. 
ami fine of 
Ks. 2.'>0 in de- 
fault 3 montlis’ 
H. I. more. 

The porsons have < 
preferred ah 

appeal to tlie 
High Court and 
are on bail. 

(14) Ditto 


Do. . . 

Do. 



(15) Ditto 

.. 

Do. .. 

Do. 



(16) Ditto 


D... . . 

Do. 

- 







Number of persons 
antwtod under 
Defence of India 
Rules. 

Date of 
arrest. 

^ I’ndor 
trial. 

How^ lorijj; each 
has IxHMi de- 
tained as such. 

Classi- 

fication. 

Date. 

(0 

(t.) 

(1*^1) 

(VVi) 

(ix) 


(17) One {HMsoiv un<ler 
rule 56(4) of the 
Defence of India 
Rules. 

25-3-40 

t'ndcr- 

trial. 

Siuci* arrest . . 

111 

3-7-40. ^ 

(18) Ditto 

29-3-40 

Do. . . 

Do. 

II 

29-3-40. 

(19) Ditto 

Do. . . 

Do. , . 

Smee 8-6-40 . . 

I 

14-6-40. 

(20) Ditto 

30-3-40 

Do. . . 

Smee arrest . . 

II 

30-3-40. 

(21) .Ditto 

8-6-40 . . 

Do. .. 

Do. 

I 

14-6-40. 

(22) One person under 
rulee 38(5) and 
39(6) of the Do- 
fenc'e of India 
Rules. 

24-3-40 

Do. 

Do. 

On bail 


(23) Ditto 

17.5-40 

Do. . . 

Being dealt 

witli under the 
B. S.T.O.Act. 

II 

17-5-40. 




, Number of persons 
Azreeted under 
Defence of Indi* 
Rules. 

Date of 
arrest. 

Under 

trial. 

How long eaoh 
has been de- 
tained as such. 

Classi- 

fioation. 

Date. 

(0 


(i'»») 

(Wm) 

Ox) 


(24) One persen under 
rule 38(5) of the 
Defence of India 
Rules. 

31-6-40 

Under 

trial. 


On bail. 

t 


(26) One person uiulor 
rules 38{5) and 
39(5) of the 

Defence of India 
Rules. 

13-6-40 

Do. . . 

Since arrest . . 

11 

13-0-40. 

(20) One person under 
rule 38(5) of the 
l>efonce of India 
Rulc«. 

12-7-40 

Do. . . 

Do. 

11 

12-7-40. 

(27) One jK?rHon luider 
, rules 38(5) and 
39(5) of the 

Defence of Iielia 
Rulew. 

17-7-40 

D... . . 

Do. 

11 

17-7-40. 

(28) Ditto 

Do. . . 

U«. .. 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

i 

(29) Ditto . 1 

28-.') -40 

DiHchttr- 
g»»d on 
12-0-40. 




(30) Ditto 

17-.'>.40 

DiHchar- 
ge<i on 
25 -0-40. 




(31) Ditto 

13 0-40 

Dtsehar- 
|W<1 on 
12-7-40. 




(32) Ditto 

• 

Do. . . 

Do. . . 




(33) One person under 
rule 38(5) of the 
Defence of India 
Rules. 

20-1-40 

Iteleosed 

on 

7-2-40. 




(34) Ditto 

Do. . . 

Do. . . 

.... 



(35) Ditto 

Do. .. 

Do, . . 



» 


Rtiease of persons arrested in oonneotion writh Holwelt Monument 

agitation. 


MM. Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BISWAS: (a) Is the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Home Department aware of the public opinion 
expressed for the release of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and several other 
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persons including the sat/yagrahis who hare been detained or csopricted 
in connection with the satyagraha naovementP 

(h) If 80, what action have the Government taken in the matter? 

(c) If no action has yet been taken in the matter, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state whether he is considering the desirability 
of releasing those persons at an early date? 

{d) If the answer to (c) is in the negative, will the Hon^ble Minister 
be pleased to state the reason therefor? 


The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: (n) I am aware that such 
an opinion has been expressed by a section of the public. 

(h) The matter is still under the consideration of Government. * 

(c) and (d) Do not arise. 


Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
please state in view of answ-er (/>), that the matter is still under the 
consideration of Government, whether this matter includes the case of 
Sri Narendra Narayan Chakravarty, a member of this House? 


The Hon’ble Khwaja 8ir NAZIMUDDIN: Yes. 

Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BI8WA8: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
please state whether in view of the fact that the health of Sri Subhas 
Chandra Bose has deteriorated while in Jail, Government has con- 
sidered the desirability of 


Mr. BREAKER; The answer is there — that the matter is still under 
consideration. 


Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BI8WA8: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
please state whether, apart from the consideration that he may, if 
released, restart the Satyagraha movement, any other consideration is 
troubling the Government? 


Mr, SPEAKER: I am sorry that question does not arise. What 
a man would do if released is a pure conjecture. 
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i|ltani of filling up the posts of Assistant Rsgistrars hy pranotion of 
ofiloers of the Co-opsrativs Departmont 


•196. Khan Bahadur MAULVI JALALUDDiN AHMED: Will the 

Hon’ble Minister in charge of the Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness Department be pleased to state — 

(a) when the system of filling up the posts of Assistant Registrars 
by promotion of officers of the department was adopted; 

(h) how many posts have since then been filled up by promotions; 
and 

(c) what are the qualifications of the incumbents? 


MINISTER in oharge of the CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT and RURAL 
INDEBTEDNESS DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Behary 

Mullick): (ti) Decision was taken in 1928. 

, (b) Nine. 

(c) The incumbents were e.vperienced officers of the department who 
put in 17 to 29 years of good service in the department as Inspector, 
Divisional Auditor or (9iief Auditor j>rior to their apj)ointment as 
Assistant Registrars. Five of them received training in the Gurdaspur 
Co-operative Training Institute, Funjab, two received special training 
in a firm of Chartered Accountant and one was a Fellow of the Institute 
of Incorporated Commercial Accountant.s. 

Mauivi MUHAMMAD ISRAIL: With reference to answer (h), 
how many of the officers referred to here in que.stion (h) have been pro- 
moted during the regime of the present Government? 

The Hon’ble Mr. MUKUNDA BEHARY MULLICK; I believe it 

is 4. 


Contractors for the supply of ration to Medioal College and 
Campbell Hospitals. 

•196. Maidvi MUHAMMAD HA8ANUZZAMAN ; (a) Will the 
Hon’ble Minister in charge of the Public Health and Local SelMiovern- 
ment Department l>e pleased to lay on the table a statement showiqig for 
the years 1936-37, 1937-38, 1938-39 and 1939-40, the names of the con- 
tractors who tendered for — 

• (1) milk, 

<2) fish, and 

(3) ‘ fruits for the Medical College, 

(4) for milk only in the Campbell Medical School and Hospital? 
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(b) Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state — 

(/) the rates quoted by each contractor: 

{ii) the names of those who were given those contracts in those 
years; and 

(m) whether higher rates were accepted in any of those years? 

(c) If the answer to (b) (hi) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state the reason thereof? 

The Hofi’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur^ of Dacca: 

(a), (b) (?) and (//) Statements are laid on the Library table. 

(til) Yes. 

(<*) The reasons are explained in the statements laid on the Library 

table. 

Khan Bahadur MOHAMMED ALI; From a perusal of the state- 
ment laid on the library table it appears that the police figures very 
prominently in this matter. Therefore, will the rfon’lde Minister please 
state how is it possible for the police to find out that the firm had no 
banking account or that its financial condition ^as not sound as has 
been mentioned in respect of most of the cases? 

Mr. PRAMATHA NATH BANERJEE: Well, the police are 
omniscient. 


The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Dacca: 

I want notice. 

Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: From the statement laid on the 
library table it appears that the rule with reference to milk quoted by 
the Tollygunge Dair\ Farm is higher than that quoted by the Co- 
operative Milk Union. Will the Hon'ble Minister please state what is 
the quantity of milk that was taken from the Tollygunge Dairy Farm in 
preference to the Uo-operative Milk Union? 


The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahodur, of Dacca: 

May I make a statement on this matter. Sir? Since I have received 
this question I find that the matter is rather unsatisfactory and there- 
fore I have proposed to institute an enquiry and to await the result. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Next question. 
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Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: Sir, I have got an important ques- 
tion to put with regard to the previous question, ami that is with regard 
to the stealing of milk from the Medical College. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry, I have called the next question. 
Moreover, the question does not arise, ns there is no mention of 
‘‘stealing'’ in the original question. 


Terrorist prisoners. 

M97. Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI: Will the llon’ble 
^Minister in charge of th(‘ Home Department he pleased to stale— 

(а) the number of politiiul (otherwise called terrorist) jnisoners 

now in jails in Bengal ; 

(б) their names; 

, (c) the j)eriod c»f sentence each of them has yet to serve; and 
(d) how many of them aie {)ri8oners who have m)t availed them- 
selves of the offer of conditional released 

The Hon’blo Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: (a) Seventy.seven. 
ib) and ic) A statement is placed on the table. 
id, Th irty-hix. 


StcUemeiit 

rtfvrred to in the reply to clauses (6) and (c) 
Xo. 197, regarding list of terrorist prisoners still 

Name of prisoner. 

of starred queMion 
in jails. 

Unoxpired 

senteiKje. 

y. M. D. 

1. 

Ananda Prosad (dipta . . 

15 3 20 

2. 

Ananta Lai Singh 

15 0 28 

3. 

Ganesh Ghosh 

14 10 29 

4. 

Lai Mohan Sen 

15 3 17 

5. 

Loke Nath Ban I 

14 7 

6. 

Sahairam Das 

15 0 4 

7. 

Suliodh Kumar Chaiidhury 

14 11 14 

8. 

Sukhendu Bikas Dastidar 

14 11 18 

9. 

Monoranjan Banerjee alias Naresh Chaudhuri 

13 3 16 

10. 

, Sunil Kumar Cliatterjee 

11 1 21 

11. 

Sureeh Chandra Das 

8 6? 

12. 

Narendra Prosad Ghosh 

3 8 6 
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Name of prieoner. 


13. Probhat Kumar Mitra . . 

14. Satyendra Narain Mazumdar 

15. Deba Prosad Sen Gupta 

16. Probhat Chandra Chakravarty 

17. Pumananda Das Gupta 

18. Shyam Benode Pal Cliaudhury 

19. Sitanath De aliaa Brahmachari 

20. Jitendra Nath Gupta . . 

21. Hrishikesh Bhattacharya 

22. Prankrishna Chakravarty 

23. Kalipada Chakravarty . . 

24. Aniulya Kumar Roy . . 

25. Benoy Bhusan De Roy 

26. Biraj Mohan Deb 

27. Haripada Bhattacharya 

28. Jagadananda Mukherjee 

29. Nalini Mohan Das 

30. Amiilya Acharya 

31. Amulya Bhusan Chaudhuri 

32. Ashutosh Bharadwaj , , 

33. Sudhir Kumar Chakravarty 

34. Jyotish Chandra Majumdar 

35. Rameali Chandra Chatterjee 

36. Priyada Ran j an Chakravarty 

37. Rajat Bhusan Dutta 

38. Kamaksha ( ’haran Ghosh 

39. Sukumar Sen Gupta 

40. Santi Gopal Sen 

41. Hera Chandra Bakshi . . 

42. Pumendu Sekhar Guha 

43. Haripada De 

44. Pran Gopal Mukherjee . . 

45. Sachindra Lai Kar Gupta 

46. Mokshada Ranjan Chakravarty 

47. Narendra Chandra Ghosh 

48. Amulya Charan Sen Gupta 

49. Shibapriya Boee 

50. Sambhu Nath Sutradhar 

51. Satyabrata Chakravarty 


[21st Atio., 
Unexpired 


sentence. 

Y. 

M. D. 

1 

1 18 

1 

0 28 

4 

4 0 

21 

11 7 

30 

7 27 

6 

3 16 

20 

3 25 

18 

11 13 

17 

8 21 

24 

3 23 

8 

11 28 

14 

5 0 

11 

1 2 

37 

0 5 

9 

10 29 

12 

1 25 

11 

11 13 

6 

10 18 

17 

2 28 

15 

6 2 

1 

1 13 

1 

11 23 

6 

9 15 

18 

2 4 

5 

2 17 

12 

8 5 

12 

6 17 

12 

7 18 

17 

5 26 

5 

3 18 

5 

0 28 

5 

9 0 

4 

1 9 

18 

2 4 

9 

11 16 

3 

3 24 

0 

11 1 

0 

11 1 

2 

6 9 
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Name of prisoner. 



Unexpired 

sentenoe. 





Y. 

M. n. 

52. 

Gour Chandra Saha Das 



1 

4 1 

53. 

PrOmode Ranjan Bose . . 



0 

10 8 

54. 

Jatindra Nath Chakra varty 



1 

0 26 

55. 

Pareah Guha 



0 

10 3 

56. 

Jiban Krishna Dhiipi 



1 

3 16 

57. 

Tejendra Lai Sen 



1 

0 22 

58. 

Nani Gopal Das Gupta 



1 

3 1 

59. 

Bimal Bhattacharji 



1 

6 14 

60. 

Prafulla Narayan Sanyal 



2 

7 11 

01 . 

Soroj Kumar Bose 



2 

4 27 

62. 

Dwijendra Nath Talapatra 



2 

3 9 

63. 

Surendra Dhar (’haudhuri 



1 

9 29 

64. 

Surendra Mohan Kar Koy 



15 

3 26 

65. 

Kali Kinkar De alias Kali Kumar Do 


2 

10 0 

66. 

Kumud lk‘hari Mukhorjee 



2 

3 3 

67. 

Dinesh Chandra Das 



5 

2 15 

68. 

Santi Ranjan Sen 



1 

3 16 

69. 

Manindra Lai Dutta 



2 

10 21 

70. 

Madhu Sudhan Banerjee 



3 

2 20 

71. 

Sukumar Ghosh alias Lonta 



3 

3 1 

72. 

Radhaballav Gope 



2 

3 27 

73. 

IVafulJa Kumar Sen 



7 

3 3 

74. 

Himangshu Bhowmick alias Raja 



5 

3 25 

75. 

Jageswar Das 



0 

6 5 

•76. 

Niranjan Ghoshal 



1 

7 14 

77. 

Ambica Chakra varty . . 



16 

0 20 


Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI: Will the Hon’ble Miaister 
please reconcile the figures of 77 and 36? He says that only 36 
prisoners were refused clemency; therefore if 36 be taken out of 77 
there will be a balance of 41. Why does he state 36 ihen? 

Mr. SPEAKER: But subsequently some others might have been 
released. 

Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI:! ask of him* Sir, 
because the Hon’ble Minister is expecte*! to know the position. WiU 
he kindly state how lie reconciles the two figures ? 
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The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDiN: I do not uoderstatid the 
quefition, Sir. I want notice. 

Rai HAREMORA NATH CHAUDHURI: Will the Hon ble Minister 
please state whether the remissions earned by them under the Jail 
Code Ijave been taken into account in calculating the unexpired period 
of the resi)ective sentences? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: Sir, I ask for notice. 

Mr. PRATUL CHANDRA GANGULY: With lelerence to the 
Hon’ble Minister’s statement showing the unexpired sentences as 15, 
years, 25 years, d(l years, years and so on, will the Hon’ble Minister 
please state if there is any likelihood of their being released before 
the invasion of India by an Axis Power? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That question does not arise. 

Mr. NIKUNJA BEHARI MAITI: With reference to answer (r/), 
will the Hon’ble Minister please state if (iovernment is considering 
the desirability of doing something as regards these •>(> prisoners who 
have not availed themselves of this offer of conditional release? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry I cannot allow questions regarding 
individuals. You ma\ put a general question. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: Will the Hon ble 

Minister please state whether there is any likelihood of these unexpired 
terms of sentence being varied by the Government of Hengal under the 
present circumstances ? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: Not at present. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: is the Government 
considering the question of burying the unexpired terms of sentence 
at a later date? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: It is difficult to give a 
definite answer. It will all depend on how things are at a later date. 
We cannot anticipate what will happen. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: With the international 
situation getting worse and worse, is the Government contemplating 
the desirability of releasing the prisoners before the jails fall into 
the hapds of other Powers? 
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Mr* SPEAKER* That question does not arise. 


Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state whether GoTernment have abandoned their policy in 
regard to the release of prisoners through the machinery of advisory 
committee ami their recommeudatoins 


The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: No, but as far as I 

remember, the cases of these persons were not placed before tho 
advisory committee, and it was on that ground that the Government 
appf)iiited a (‘ommittee to go into their cases and to re('ommen(l 
• clemency wherever it was consiilered tit. 

Dr. NALINAKK8HA 8ANYAL: Does the Government consider 
the desirability of continuing that policy or extending that policy of 
placing the cases of these prisoners before the Advisory ('ommittee and 
fonowing that up with release when recommended? 


The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: As 1 have already stated^ 
it is not very long ago tliat Government have gone into the cases of 
all these prisoners very carefully 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Not through the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The Hon’bie Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: We don’t propose to put 
them up before the Advisory Committee, 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS 

(answert to which were laid on the table) 

Function of the General Outdoor of the 8chool of Tropical Medicine* 

182. Mr. PATIRAM ROY: (a) Is tlie HoiCble Minister in charge 
of the Public Health and lx)cal Self-Government Department aware 
that “sorting and prescribing’* are the. main work of the General Out- 
door of Tropical School as published year after year in the annual 
reports of the School of Tropical Medicine? 

(6) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Hefn’ble- 
Minister be pleased to state whether the “sorting and prescribing^ is> 
the only function of Ijie School of Tropical Medicine? 
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TIM Hon'ble Nairab Kliwaja HABIBULLAH BaiuHhir, of Daooai 

(a) No. 

Does not arise. 

Operation of Defends of India Rules in Midnapore district. 

103. Mr. DEB€NDRA LAL KHAN; Will the Hon’ble Minister 
in charge of the Home ])epartment be pleased to state, with respect to 
the Midnaporoi district — 

{a) the number of people who have been externed; 

(h) the number of people whose movements have been restraint 
under the Defence of India Rules since their promulgation ; 
and 

{c) the number of families dependent solely upon the iucome of the 
externed? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN; (a) Ten. 

(b) Three. 

(c) None. * 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon ble Minister be 
pleased to state whether the Government enquired iuto the conditions 
of these particular ten families and found that they did not require any 
help. 

The Hon’bie Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: That is my report. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state whether that jeport came after consuHing^those families 
or without wnsulting them? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: 1 do not know if the 
families were consulted, but certainly investigations were made. 

Mr. ATUL KKRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state the procedure of the investigations and the officers 
through whom these investigations were made? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: Sir, the District Magis- 
trate was asked to make enquiries and send a report on these cases. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to submit the report of the District Magistrate to this House? 
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Iflw Hm*M* Khiraja Sir NAXIWUDftlfi No. 

• 1 '-; ♦ 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA GHOti| wtlie Hon ble UimbUt U 
* plmed to state what objections they may have in submitting the 
leport of the District Magistrate, from which they came to the decision 
that these families did not require any help? 

The Hon’bie Ktiwaja Sir NAZIMUDDim ^t is an accepted 

principle that the reports of subordinate officials are confidential. 

Mr. ATUL KRiSIMMI CHOSE: Will the Hon bK Minister be 
pleased to state when |amilies are being affected like this, under 
•^at principle is Government going to withhold the report from the 
public ? 

TIm HoiHble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: May I ask the honourable 

member if he knows definitely of any particular family that combs 
urfder this category? What is the good of asking questions without 
knowing facts. 

Mr, ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: May I ask whether the Hon ble 
Minister himself knOS#s of any particular family that does not require 
any help whatsoever from those fjhople e^tterued ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That question does not arise. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: The Hon'^e Minister has asked 
me whether I know of any particular family which need%^ny help, 
so I put my question in a different form, whether the Hon^ble Minister 
knows of an 3 ' family that^does not^ need help. 

• 

Mr SPEAlC€ir$ ^ yeu^ace protlsting^against the Minister's ques* 
tion, I have to protest^gaiiiit ^our question. 


GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Tha Bangal Saoondary Education Bill, 1S40. 

flit Hm'bl. Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ : Sir, I beg to introduce the 

^ng^iNSocon^ary Education Bill, 1940. 

* ? ^ 

Mr. tARATllffMNDRA lOSEl Hr. SpMk«r, ia tiM HoD’bk^ef 
Minister, who is also the Education Minister, asking for leaTS to intro^ 
duoe the BSlf 
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Mr. SPEAKER! Boy’ll simply in induces . 

Pr. NALINAKSHA mfifAL: Sir, we heairf him say, I beg leaTe 
to introduce.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: No. 

Dr. NALINAKSHA 8ANYAL: Do you rule him out, Sir? Do we 
understand that liS Withdraws what he said? 

Mr. SPEAKER: 1 heard him say, introduce the Bill.” 

Dr. NALINAKSHA SANYAL: Sir, when he begs to introduce the 
Bill, it means that he begs leave to introduce. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If he begs to introduce, it is not what you mean. 

Dr. NALINAKSHA SANYAL: Is that your ruling P 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes ; , 

Dr, NALINAKSHA SANYAL: I do not kiow why the Hon’ble 
Chief Minister is afraid of 


Mr, SPEAKER: Dr, Sanyal, there is no use raising a point like 
this. It is a purely formal and conventional matter. It has been the 
practice for Minister^^ in this House to say, “I beg to introduce.” 
There ai^.two focuis, viz., “I beg to introduce^ and ”1 beg leave to 
introduce."” 

(The Secretary read out the #kdrt. title -Of thf Bill.) 

Th. Hon’bi. Mr. A. K«*^FAn.Ut. IJ&eg to move that the 

Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 104Q,#be inferred ‘to a Select (Vm- 
mittee, and in doing so I wish to moke a few introductory remarks 
explaining the provisions of the Bill. 


Mr. SPEAKER: You have not moved your motion. Move it first, 
please. 

Dr. NALINAKSHA SANYAL: Probably he does not desire to move 

it. ' " 


Th. Hon'Iil. Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: I am^t moTingr it, Sir. 
Subject to your decision I propose to explain the provision^ of the Bill, 
and then finally move t^t the Bill be referred to a Committee. 
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Mfi SPEAKER: The pracUoe all alon^ia fhht the motion is moj|A<i 
'fomally first, and the speech may be inade later. So you are to flwae 
it first. 


TN Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Very well, Sir. I move 
that the Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1940, be referred to M 
Select Committee consisting of — 


(1) Mr. Fazlur Raliniaii (Dacca), 

(2) Maulvi Abul Hashim, ^ 
(II) Mr. K. Shahabuddi*, 

(4) Maulvi Muhammad Israil, 

(o) Mr. Abdulla-al Mahiiiood, 

(G) Maulvi Abul Quasein, 

(7) Mr. Alidul Karim, 

(8) Mr. W. (’. AVordsworth, 

(9) Mr. Pulin Bebary Mullick, 

(10) dir. Syamapranad Mookerjee— 


Dr. NALINAKSMA 8ANYAL: On a point of order, Sir. Has the 
consent of Dr. Mookerjee bei^ f 

Mr. SPEAKER: Dr. Sauyal, I am sorry you are interrupting the 
proceediugH of the Hou.ne. It is my function, it is not yours to see 
whether the consent has been obtained or not. 

Or. NALINAK8MA 8ANYAL: 1 am rising on n poid# of order, 
Sir. 

> , 4 /; '1 i 

Mr«„ SPEAKER: ie'iwil ^ ^i^t of order. It is for me to 

consider. I have got the paperfiT lielore me. uu<l I shall emiuire. 

^ / 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Sir, in the case of non-otBcial 
members, you have invariably insisted that no name of any honourable 
member should be moved before his coslbni is obtained. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 

Df« IIALINAKSHA 8ANYAL: On a point of order, Sir. Will you 
kindly let us kmtm whether you would follow your own ruling that 
was given in to non-official members, *‘when they move^ their 

motions in cafe consent is not obtained by a certain date or time, the 
motion be moved.'’ Will you apply ^^t ruling now? 
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yMr. SPEAKER: Lam sorry, Dr. Saayal, that you have jumped up 
ev^ before the Chief Minister has finished mentioning the word 
“Mqpkerjee”. You have not given me an opportunity to hear him 
fully. 1 did not know what he was going to say. As soon as he has 
finished it, I shall consider the question. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ; Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed 

Mr. SPEAKER: 1 am sorry, Dr. Mookerjee’s consent has not been 
received. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: What 1 propose to do is 
to read oul the name.** of the members that I wanted to include in the 
Select Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That can be mentioned in the speech. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Very well, Sir. 

Mr. Slmmsuddin Ahumed, Mr. Pramatha Itaiijaii Thakur, and the 

mover, with instruction to submit their report by the 30th November, 
1940, the number of members forming the quorum being five. 

Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BISWAS: On a point of order, Sir. 
From your circular issued by the Secretary, being No. 144-21o. dated 
the Kith August, 1940, we find that it has been circulated for the in- 
/ formation of all the members of the Assembly that if a motion for 
reference of a Hill to a Select Committee is tabled down on the list 
of business for the 21st August, the consent of the members must 
be found In the office of the Legislative Assembly Department before 
5 p.m. on the 19(h August. Non-observance of the time-limit fixed 
by the S})eaker will render the motion io be rejected. That is 
your order. Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is so far as the names are concerned, and 
not the motion. 

Dr. NALINAKSHA SANYAL: That order is then withdrawn, Sir. 

Ilkr. SPEAKER: To that extent. 

Dr. NALINAKSHA SANYAL: You are revising that order, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes, I think that is bad drafti^g^^ 

Dr. NALINAKSHA SAN-YAL: I am glad, Sir, you have 
discovered it when this Bill is going to be introduced! '* 
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Mr. SPEAKER : I am sorry, Dr. Sanya! , that you are obstructing 
the proceedings of the House in this way. You have seen that this 
drafting was not done by me. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: But we did point that out on the 
last occasion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No, you did not. 

The Hon*ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, it is a matter of 
^ great regret to me that members of the Select Committee whose names 
I had proposed do not include the members representing my friends 
of the Congress (Jtou]» <»r the Hindu Nationalist Group. (J)r. 
Namnakshv Sanyal: No Hindu at all.) 1 had proposed to inclmle 
in the Select Committee Dr. Syumaprasad Mookerjee, Rai Ilarendra 
Nath Chaudhuri, Mr. Pramatha Nath Buiierjei\ Mr. Kiran Sankar 
Rov and Mr. Atul (Miandra Sen, but these gentlemen have refused to 
give their consent to serve on the Select Committee. In these cjrcum- 
stancCvS, Sir, I have been (d>liged bi limit the Select Committee to the 
twelve members whow* names 1 have read out. 

Now, Sir, witli reference to the motion I have moved I crave 
your indulgence to place certain facts before the House. Of the 
importance of this measure I need say very little. Mtunlu'rs an? aware 
of the interest that has been aroused by the derision of Government to 
introduce this Bill and of the attacks that have been made upon ns by 
those who are opposed to the reforms it embodies. I shall ivut refer in 
detail to those criticisms — ill-informed and premature as many ot 
them have been — for I jlesire that a measure so fundamentally 
imjjortant to the people of this province should he discussed with as 
little bitterness and as much understanding as possible. I have suffi- 
cient confidence in the justice and efficiency of the prcjposals embodied 
in the Bill to believe, Sir, that if members will assimilaie an accurate 
knowledge and understamling of the contents of the Bill, there Avill 
be no need for bitterness and little room for justified opposition. 'I’he 
combined ability of the Tiegislature can then be devoted dis)>assionutely 
and calmly t(» making suc h minor changes and adjustments Hi# may 
be considered desirable. It is my duty to make clear to memWrs the 
reasons which led Government to undertake this legislation, to explain 
and to justify the nature of the proposals made and to attempt to 
remove from members’ minds apprehensions that may exist with regard 
to its main proposals. 

• 

This Bill is not a hurried piece of legislation undertaken in order 
to transfer power from one body to another, or designed as a political 
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meaBUW from motives that have emerged during the political develop- 
ments of the past few years. It is a measure designed to ensure edu- 
cational reforms that have long been needed and the urgency of which 
has been stressed by educationists for over twenty years. ^ 

The reasons why during this long period no effective reform was 
undertaken will be obvious as I relate what has already happened. 
The problem is far more urgent now than when reform was first 
advocated and, even if it were not, the failure of past attempts would 
be no excuse for my not undertaking this much needed 4egi8lation -even 
now. The number of those attempts and the time that has been devoted 
by past Governments and the Universities to a consideration of the 
problem is however an indication of the importance of the issue. 1 
propose at the outset of my Hpee(;h, therefore, to make a brief survey 
of the j)aHt hist(»ry of secoiulary edu(‘ation control. 1 would ask 
through you, Sir, that members should bear with me patiently and 
listen carefully to this survey for in it lies full justification tor the 
introduction of this Bill even at this time w’hen the grave issues of the 
war command so much of our attention. 

The present unsatisfactory nature of the control of secondary edu- 
cation is in part a legacy from the now generally admitted unfortunate 
])olicy of ])roviding facilities for higher education, in the ho}>e that 
those HO educated would undertake the responsibility of spreading 
education downw^ards. Universities were created and iiuestions con- 
cerning the constitution and powers of these universities were the 
educational issues which attracted most attention. Little heed was paid 
to either secondary or primary education. 

In 1902 a University Ctuumission, while making proposals for the 
reconstitution of the universities, sugge^ted that the universities should 
have power to recognize for the purpose of sending up candidates for 
the Matriculation Examination such schools as were recommended by 
the Department of Public Instruction. In the case of some universities 
this was accepted, but in the case of Calcutta it was ultimately decided 
to allow the university this powder of affiliation without the restriction 
of the previous approval or recommendation of the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

It vis this clause in the Universities Act of 1904 wliich gives the 
University such authority, as it has hitbeito exercised over secondary 
education in Bengal. I should be glad if members will note carefully 
the w'ording of this clause. The clause occurs in the list of mattere 
about which regulations may be made. It is : “The conditions to be 
complied with by schools desiring recognition for the purpose of 
eendinjt up pupils for the Matriculation Examination and the condi- 
tions to be complied with by candidates for Matriculation whether 
sent up^by recogniied schools or not.^’ c 
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It is this clause and this clause alone which confers upon the 
iJuiversity of Calcutta its so-called traditional right to control 
secoudany education in the province. In ideality the clause confens no 
authority w'hatever concerning secondaiT education as such. I need 
hardly remind this Assembly that middle schools and uuulrassahs are 
important secondary education in.stituliuns in this province and the 
university has not, and never has hud, any authority over these insti- 
tutions. I shall refer later to the importance of this point. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized tliat the legitimate interest of univemties 
even according to the Act of 1904, lies, not in secondary education, 
hut in schools desiring to send up (‘undidates for Matriculation. 
Moreover, even for such schools the coneeru of the university is res- 
Inicted to the suitability of tlie training for the Matriculation 
Kxamination. In other words. Sir, the j>ower given to the university 
was conferred in order to ensure that students entering the universiiy 
were adetiuately pr(‘part‘(l. It was an attempt to guarantee 

tlie efficiency of UFjiversity work. It was never intend(‘d to 
give the uuiversity any <'(jntrol over secondary education or even over 
tin* uon-Matriculation w(»rk in high schools. ■ The university was cons- 
tituted ill order to supervise university activities. It is <‘ertain that its 
constitution wouhl liave been materially different if there liad ever 
been any idea of allowing the university authorities to control secondary 
education. It is, 1 think, a legitimate criticism of the successive 
Goveriim(‘nts of those days that no attempt was made to j>lan the 
cmitrol and development of secondary or primary education. In the 
ah.sciue of such control and planning, secondary schools grew up 
hapazard iii their distribution and often unsat is[a<‘fory in their 
management. The demand for tacilitics increased rapidly. Ijoverii- 
lueut gave grants-in-aid to certain schools und exercised a lertuiii 
amount of influence over these schools alone. Tlicy liave, I believe, 
always been les.s than lialf the total number i>f schools and the indi- 
vidual grants given have not been sufficiently large to cnuhle (iovern- 
ment to exercise any effective control. As fur us tlie hi^h schools were 
concerned, the university gradually assumed the only control which 
existed because of the fact that the privilege of sending up candidaleH 
for the Matriculation was a highly valued one. Fnfortunately the 
university had not in those days, and has not even now, any means of 
exercising that authority efficiently. That, Sir, is no condemnation 
of the uuiversity. Constitutionally it was not devised to exercise such 
control — financially it was unable to do scj. The university has never 
ll^d an inspH'ting agency of its own. For its reports it has Wn 
dependent upon the inspections of Government officers. With full co- 
operation, such a divi.sion of responsibilities might work smoothly, 
but when, as has sometimes happened, the relations betwee’i tha 
university and Government have not been happy, the system has 
^en almost useless. It is neither my purpose nor my desire to attemfl 
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to apportion the blame for any disegreements which may have occurred 
between the Government and the university. It is a matter of history 
that Ithe control attempted by such a system has on occasions been 
ineffective./ It is not surprising therefore to find that the Sadler Com- 
mission unhesitatinpfly cx^ndemned the existing system and recom- 
mended drastic reform. It is over 20 years ago since that influential 
and authoritative commission met and made its recommendations. Its 
members were all educationists of outstanding eminence. Its deli- 
berations were made in a purely educational atmosphere unbiassed by 
any political motives. Its recommendations have an authoritative 
value that fiirry weight the world over and which, in India, has never 
been etjualled. Let me refer briefly to what they have to say concern- 
ing 8e(H)ridary education in Bengal. I can only give quotations, but 
these quotations are not chosen to illustrate a })articular point of view. 
They give the considered, and, on these points, tlie unanimous, con- 
clusions of the commission. It will be remembered, Sir, that Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjee was a signatory to that report. They write: — , 

“The fact is tliat secondary like university ediu'atiou in Ben^nl has 
reached a stage at wliich further satisfact(»rv progress is imp(‘ssible 
without a comjilete reorganisation of the existing administrative condi- 
tions There can he no suhstantial improvement without recon- 

struction. The existing system cannot be patched up.’' 

Could anything he more definite or (unphatic than that? It was 
the unanimous verdiet of an impartial and authoritative eominission of 
which that distinguished and great educationist Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
was a member. Their remedy was to recommend the creation of a 
Board witli executive ]K)Wers in the sphere ot secondary education. 
In order t(» simplify discussion, I shall in my reterence to this com- 
mission’s work omit all references to intermediate tMlucation for there 
is no difference of oj)iiii<)n that for financial us well us possibly for 

other reasons intermediate education should he exelmled from the 

jurisdiction of the projKised Ward. It might well be asked. Sir, how 
it is (hat with such a strong recommendation before the puhlii- and 
such HU unanswerable case for reform, we find ourselves to-day over 

2(1 years later in the same hoj)eleSvS position of inefficient control and 

chaotic development. It may be said that conditions have changed and 
the ifecessity for reform is not as urgent now as it was then. Condi- 
tions have changed, but the change lias been for the worse. When the 
commission reported, there were less than 700 recognized high schools. 
There are now nearly 1,400, that is double the number. The consti- 
tution of the university is still the same, that is one not designed for 
secondary education control. The university still has no school 
inspecting agency. Girls* schools have multiplied enomously. The 
univereity has no special organisation for dealing with them. 
Madrassahs and middle schools have likewise incyreasedi the fonner by 
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• tuearly 300 per cent. Such examination reforms as the university may 
have introduced affect but little the jreneral question of secxmdary 
education. 

So far from time having brought its own solution of this imiMJrtanI 
question every year tliat has elapsed since the Sadler (\)mmissioii 
reported has seen the conditions ^row worse. Successive (Jovernmenta 
have tried to establish a controlling^ Inmrd, ond successive Govern- 
ments have failed. I shall not trouble the Assembly by detailiuj^: the 
various proposals that were made, but members should be aware of the 
frequency of the attempts and of the reasons for failure. 

From 1920 to 1923 correspondence and discussions took j>lace con- 
t‘§rning the financial implications of the proposed reforju ami actual 
legislation. 

In 1923 Government prepared a Bill and sent it to the university 
for opinion. The university rejected it. 

,Iu 1924 Sir Asutosh Mookerjee drafted a Bill dealing with ther 
reform of the univer.sity and the establishment of a board. Nothing 
came of it. 

In 1925 Government submitted a revised draft Bill to a (’oniereiice. 
The uni\ersity through Sir Kdwurd Greav(*s submitted counter-pro- 
posals tor a hoard appointed by the university. No agreement waa 
possible. 

In 1920 Government submitted a further revised draft Bill to the 
university. 3'he university considtTed it aiul made counltu-ju'oposals. 
No agreement could be reache<l. 

In 1929 GovernuKUit sent a new Bill t(t tin* university for (‘onsider- 
ation. Tlie university proposed amendments to this Bill. The Bill waa 
not proceeded with. 

• 

In 19*37 a new Bill was sent to the university for {)i)inion and later 
in the same >ear an amended Bill was sent. Ditiereiices of oi)i!iion on 
certain issues were ai utc and a Confeieme vms called which met but 
dissolved in 193S when it was clear that it was impossible to reach an 
agreed solution of the many problems involved. 

The present Government refused to accept the impossibility of 
reaching an agreed solution as an adeijuate excuse for postponinif the 
initiation of this much-needed reform and have therefore authorised! 
the introduction of this Bill at the earliest possible moment. Gne of 
the reasons why this Government was not able to take earlier action 
was that, until the recent amendment of the Government of India 
Act, it was not quite cU^ar as to 'whether this liCgislature had power 
to enact a measure dealing with all aspects of secondary educttion. 
That power since April 1st of this year definitely vests in thia 
X^egiglature. 
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It is not my intention to pass an oppinion on the merits or demerits 
of the past proposed Bills. This Government is not responsible tor 
whnt has been done or has not been done by its predecessors. M^e 
cannot however ignore the lessons of the past. All attempts at 
producing an agreed Bill have failed. Conferences innumerable have 
been lield. Voluminous corre.spondence has passed backwards and 
forwards and, as 1 shall show* later, on certain points the differences 
<)i opinion are more acute than ever. I hold no brief for past Educa- 
tion Ministers or Executive Councillors in charge of Education, but 
1 think that the Assembly should be aware of the fact that the Bills 
pro])OHed have been sjHuisored at different times by Europeans, Hindus, 
and Muslims. No proiHisals have been acceptable to the univer- , 
aiiies. Compromise has failed and Government consider that the tiinft 
has now arrived when an u])peal must he made to the Legislature for a 
final and definite .settlement (»f all the i.ssues. 

I hope, Sir, that what 1 have said will convince the House that the 
cstahlishmeni of a board is an urgent necessity ami that we are fully 
justified in introducing this measure for (‘onsideration by member.s. It 
is a long overdue reform. 

1 now' pass on to a discussion of the main features of the Bill. 

The Bill proposes to establish a large Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion to regulate and control Heeondary ed neat ion. Secondary educa- 
tion embraces all education other than primary or university. Educa- 
tion in madrassuhs and middle scdiools is thus included as well as 
4nlucation in high schools. 

I’bc l)oar(l itself is a comparatively large body of fifty members 
designed to be rei)reseutative of all bodies rightly concerned with 
secondary education. The Sadler Commission recommended a much 
smaller body of from lo to 18 members. Conditions have chained 
since those recommendations were made. We now' have a Legislature 
respon8il)le to the people and also responsible for the educational 
welfare of the province. The number of schools has increased, girls’ 
education lias developed, ami the situation has in general changed so 
that it is not possible to provide for the representation of all legitimate 
interests in a small body. This makes it inevitable that the large 
boan\ while being ultimately responsible for secondary education 
jjeuerally, should confine its activities to discussions concerning main 
principles. The actual executive decisions of the board will be effected 
by a small speidally constituted Executive Council. As the facts upon 
whicli this Executive Council will make its decisions are educational 
ones, the Executive Council consists almost entirely of educational 
experts. This Executive Council will have to meet frequently, and; 
upon the way in which it discharges its responsibilities will depend 
Very It^gely the success of the board. To assist Executive Council 
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•and also safeguard special interests statutory committees will be set 
up for girls’ education, Muslim education and the education of 
scheduled castes. The Executive Council may also appoint other 
committees, but we consider it advisable to provide specially for the 
above ones as particular encouragement and assistance is considered 
necessary for the communities (‘oncernt'd. If it is thought advisable 
to legislate for other special committee'*, the provision of such com- 
mittees can be considered by the Select Committee or by the Legislature 
itself. 

The Hill also provides for the setting up of a Finance Committee, a 
Publication Committ(‘e and a Matriculation vSyllabus (\>mmittee. 
With these tw’o latter (‘ommittees 1 shall deal later. 

That, Sir, describes very briefl\ the machinery which the Hill 
proposes to set up in ord(‘r to (‘ontnd secondary educaticm. In order 
‘to avoid unnc'cessary discussions, I hud better explain that conseciuent 
upon the establishment of this hoard, the Hoard of Intermediate and 
Seciftidary Education wliicdi is at ]»resent functioning in the Dacca 
University area will ht* abolished. The schools in that area will he 
Jinlo'd up with the rt‘>t of tin* schocds in the province and 
in f\iture the CalcutUi Matriculation Examination will be open to 
students from the l)acc4i Cniversity are<i u|>on the same conditions as 
iitudents from elsewhere. Tiie present Intermediate Examinations 
%vhich are conducted by the Dacca Hoard will in future be conducted 
by t!ie Cnisersity of Dacca. If amendment of the Dacca Cniversity 
Act is needed t-o allow of this, that amendment wdll )>e made. 

It is desirable that I should now deal with what are known to be 
controversial aspects of this measure*. 

This Hill has been c alled a c’ommunal mea.su re -communal because* 
in the first jilace it guarantee's the jiresence of Muslim rcjiresentati ves 
and iv the second place because the number cd these representatives is 
averred to be too larg'e. (fur ciiti<’s state* that there* is no room for 
communal con'^ideration in educational matters. This is a new 
discovery. The Sadler (/ommission stated : — 

“There should be an adequate representation of Hindu and Muslim 
opinion and interests” 

And in detailing the couhtitution of the Hoard they say — 

“Its members should be so chosen as to secure the presence of not 
Less than three members both of the Hindu and of the Muslim commu- 
nifies.” 

In all the Hills drafted by Government and in all the counter- 
proposals drafted by the university themselves, reservation of seat»»for 
Muslims was included until recently. It is true that the number of 
reaervatious was not ^rge, but the principle had been definitely 
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accepieil. Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee who is now such a bitter 
opponent of this principle himself agreed to it when he signed the 
Universities Committee’s reports on the Bills of 1925 and 1929. In 
19d7 the University Committee reporting upon the 1937 Bill stated 
that they were opposed to the principle of communal representation as 
such. 

In the Conference held at my request about two years ago the 
university representatives again opposed communal representation. 
This Conference agreed unanimously that whatever constitution was 
devised that constitution should guarantee adequate representation to 
Muslim interests. It will be interesting to the Assembly to know 
what the university representatives consid(*ied adequate representation. 
They proposed a board consisting of tiO members. There was no 
reservation of seats for Muslims on the lK)ard. A study of the consti- 
tuti(»n of their proposed board reveals the fact that out of the 00 
nnunbers there would be approximately 10 Muslims if Govern Jiicnt 
gave all its si.r nominations to Muslims and if this Asscmhlg returnicd 
4 Muslims out of its sij: nominees. Even thi.> Ki out of 00 would only 
be reached if the T^niversity Senate returned a Muslim rei)reseutation 
from its ((uota (d* six. We have had bitter experience of the 
university’s conception of adeijuate representation of Muslim interests. 
The Syndit’ute of the Cniversity of Cahmtta consists of 17 members 
all of whotn with the excejition of two are elected. Of the 15 elected 
representatives on that body, excejit for this year when there are two, 
there has never be^ui more than one Muslim during the last ten years 
and in the years 1931, 1932 and 1934 then* was not a single Muslim. 
May 1 rei)eat that. Sir, in 1931, 1932 and 1934 there was not a single 
Muslim returned as an elected member on the University Syndicate 
which as everyone knows is its real controlling authority. It may 
occur to many members that there are a number of Muslims »)n the 
Senate, True, but their j)resence is due to the fact that the Senate 
is largely constituted of j>ersons who owe their presence there to the 
much despised system of nomination. Moreover, the nominations are 
not by the university authorities but by Ilis Excellency the Chancellor. 
There are, it is true, eleitions to the Senate by the Registered 
Graduates and the Faculties. But, Sir, so far as I can ascertain 
not a single .l/?/.s7/m has ever Seen returned by these electorates. Even 
Nawab Sir Syed Shamsul lluda was badly defeated by an undistin- 
guished Hindu candidate, simply because the Hindu graduates would 
not vote for a Muslim even of the eminence of the Nawab. A similar 
fate awaited Dr. A. F. Rahman when he stood for election to the then 
Bengal Legislative Council from the Dacca University. Yet we are 
asked to trust to the ballot boxes in overwhelmingly non-Muslim 
constituencies for a satisfactory representation of Muslim interests. 
This is what happens even now, when the adequate representation of 
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the Muslim interests is left to the sense of justice of even disting^uished 
jfuthorities like the university ones. Sir, the Muslims are the majority 
community in this province, and they have a vital interest in secondary 
education and they rightly insist on having a just representation in its 
control and development. They claim the right to an effective voice 
in deciding the nation's educational policy. They do imt deny an 
effective voice to other communities, but they can hardly be ex]»ected 
to tolerate a position in whitdi their effective representation is not 
guaranteed as a right, hut may he conceded by the good-will (»f electors 
of other communities. On this issue there can be no compromise. 
The Muslims will never consent to be Ix^guilcd into tbc acceptance of 
devices which are supposed to guarantee that our representatives will 
be returned. Proportional representation may be attractive in the(»ry, 
in practice as members of thi.s House are aware it breeds umlesirable 
ele(‘tioueering practices and communal bitterness and does not nect»s- 
sarily achieve the end for which it is designed. W<‘ have a<lo]»ted in 
this Bill, Sir, the only device u(*ceptahle to the Muslim cimimunity and 
the only straightforward methotl of guaranteeing ade(|uaie rej)resenta- 
tion of our interests. Once the Bill is passed and the number of 
Muslim rej)resentativcs becomes dtdcrnnnate succ’cssive elections, what- 
ever other issues the> may involve, will not (Teate bitter commuiial 
rivalries or eugen<lei dangerous communal passions. 

The (iucsti(Ui of the actual number of the representative.s of the 
dilfeient communities ot cmirsc n more <iid)atable mutU'r, and 1 
would ask members carefully to consider the facts germane tf> tliis 
issue. The real issue has been (d)scured by the fact that the university 
has in the past assumed a certain amount of control not over secondary 
education but ov^r high schools. We are concerned not with high 
schools alone, hut with middle .schoeds and madrassahs. AVe are con- 
cerned not with the Matriculation Examination alone hut with the 
wholV school can-ers of j)upils in the lower classes as well as in the 
higher ones. Tluue may be nearly 1,400 high schools j»rc<lominanlly 
Hindu and IJ.OUO or more middle sehools, but in these latter there are 
many Muslims although the Hindus are in a majf)nty. 1 would 
remind the Assembly, however, that over 800 madrassahs will come 
under the jurisdiction of the board. These madrassahs are not 
predominantly but entirely Muslim, lloreover, Sir, over oO per cent, 
of the popualtion of this province is Muslim and this Muslim j)oi)ulation 
depends for its advancement very largely upon the edm ational facilities 
which may be provided for it. Such being Ibe case, how can anyone say 
itat we have demanded an unjust representation P The board propemed 
consists of 50 members. Excluding the President whose (community 
cannot at present be ascertained, there are 49 members of whom 22 
will be Hindus, 20 Muslims and 7 Europeans. These figures are 
obtained by assuming existing occupants for the ex^Jficto posts and' 
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asiuming, as appears certain, that the Head Mistress elected will be a 
Hindu. In other words, Sir, there will be 44*9 per cent. Hindus, 
40-8 per cent. Muslims and 14‘3 per cent. Europeans. We have given 
the Hindus a greater representation than the Muslims and yet we are 
accused of being unjust to them. On the Executive Council, excluding 
the President, there will be 7 Hindus, 5 Muslims and 1 European. 
This gives the Hindus 53*8 per cent., the Muslims 38*4 per cent, and 
the Europeans 7*7 per cent. Even if the President be not a Hindu the 
Hindus will have 50 per cent, of the total members. Is this injustice.^ 
It may be, but it is not to the Hindu community. We might on a 
population distribution basis have demanded more seats for the 
Muslims, but we have tried to be fair and have given weightage to 
the Hindus because of their past achievements in educational spheres. 
As far as the provisions for Hindu, Muslim and European interests 
are con(‘prned, therefore, there can, I think, be no justified criticism 
of our proposals. Criticisms can come only from those who are deter- 
mined at all costs to retain the controlling influence in the hand^ of 
one community only. 

I now refer to one aspect of the constitution of the board. It is 
extremely unlikely that, if the constitution remains as now formulated, 
any (nunmunities other than Hindu, Muslim or European will ever find 
representati(»n on the board. This was not our intention but owdng 
to last minute changes in phraseology, designed to ensure the return 
of a definite number of Hindus, this unfortunate result came about. 
It is obvious but there may be Indian Christians, Buddhists or members 
of other communities whose presence on the board would be an 
advantage. There will not, of course, be large numbers of such 
persons, but their total exclusion cannot be justified. I shall be 
prepared therefore in Select Committee to propose slight modificatione 
of the constitution which will make this possible. 

It may be argued that the university representation on the board 
is inadequate and the Sadler Commission proposals which gave a 
minimum representation to university interests of 39 per cent, may be 
quoted. We have allotted eleven seats to university representation, 
t.e., 22 per cent. But, Sir, the board recommended by the Sadler 
Commission was a small executive board. On the Executive Council 
we have given 50 per cent, of the seats to university representatives. 
It cannot be said, therefore, that we have been unjust to them or less 
genenms than were the Sadler Commission. 

I have concentrated my remarks. Sir, upon the guaranteeing of 
adequate representation to Muslim interests. That is not because I 
am 'oblivious of the claims of other communities, but because it is 
upon this Muslim representation that criticism has largely fallen. As 
will be seen from the Bill we have likewise provided for Scheduled 
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Caste representation. Members of that community feel as we do that 
they have a right to representation on important educational conthdlingr 
authorities. There are aspects (»f education for the consideration Of 
which academic qualifications, no matter how high thosi* qualifications 
may be, are not the sole qualifications. The Scheduled Castes are not 
content to leave the educational intere.sts of their community to 
members of other communities. They may not us yet have such 
distinguished scludars or trained administrators, as other communities 
have, but they desire that their puiut of view shall be expressed by 
their own people. For this reason we have reserved seats amongst the 
Hindu repre.seiitatives ft)r Scheduletl Caste members. Their educa- 
tional interests need special attention, and it is hoped that the pre.s«*uce 
on the board of special representatives will ensure this. 

1 do not think that at this point, Sir, I need deal at much greater 
length with the constitution of the hoard. AVe have made provi.siou 
for the representation of the universities, of the schools themselves, 
of ^he Legislature, of women edueationists and of every interest which 
could without making the Ixiard imptwsihly large he justifiably 
included. It is inten<le<l in the eleven n<»minati(»nK left to (L)vern- 
ment to provide for such interests us have not specific-ally been included. 

These interests include* Agriculture, Medicine, Industry and 
Commence. It is thought advisable that representatives of such 
interests as these should he nominated in order to ensure that the most 
suitable persons are appointed. 

We liave been criticised by educationists for providing for political 
representation on the board. It i.s not likely that this provision will 
find material opposition in tliis Assembly, but I should like to stress 
the reasons which nece.ssitate the provision in order that the public 
generally may appreciate the position. 

The Sadler Commission recommended the inclusion of a representa- 
tive of the Assembly in their .small board and their board w’as an 
executive body making final decisions upon purely educational issues. 
Our board is a large body whose duty it is to decude general educational 
policy and exercise general control over a smaller spepialist executive 
authority. Surely the I^egislature which finds money for secondary 
education is responsible to the country for educational welfare genially 
— and should ensure the co-ordination of primary, secondary and 
university education — surel> this liegislature should have the right 
tn representation upon a statutory l>oard to whom is to be entrusted 
secondary education control- AVe have provided for such representa- 
tion on the board itself, but in pursuance of a definite polic;y of 
leaving detailed administration to experts, we have not provided for 
replantation of the Legislature as such upon the Executive Council. 
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I pass on now to deal with a criticism that has been widely made, 
^namely, that the effect of the Bill is to officialise secondary education 
^control. * 

This, Sir, is the kind of irresponsible criticism that can only come 
from those who are either ignorant of the facts or are determined at 
all costs to arouse opposition to the measure by the repetition of 
political shibboleths which by their phraseology immediately suggest 
something undesirable. What are the facts? 

Out of a board of oO members five and five only will of necessity be 
officials. Opponents to the Bill may say that the President because 
he is appointed by Government becomes an official. That is not so. 
He is a])pointed for a specific purpose and with specific duties. His 
jallegiunce is to tlie board. 1 would remind you, Sir, that the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Calcutta is appointed by Government. 
'That does not make him an official. Even if it is admitted that a 
full-time salaried person becomes in part, at any rate, an official that 
would only raise the number to six out of 50. There can be. no 
justification therefore for asserting that there are too many officials 
on the board, for, as even a cursory scrutiny will reveal, all the 
-officials are experienced educationists and moreover their experience 
has been largely in the secondary education branch. It is possible 
that by an inaccurate interpretation of the term “official," critics 
have included the members to be nominated by Government in an 
official block. There is no justifi(‘atiou for this for they will not be 
officials. The Bill pnjvides for 14 nominations by Government, and 
of these the three lady members are included as nominees partly because 
it is not possible to discover a suitable electorate. I would remind 
the Assembly that Government not only has a considerable interest in 
the field of secondary education, but also an inalienable respon- 
sibility. The Sadler Commission empha.sized the fact that ultimately 
the Government must be responsible for educational matters. Since 
the Sadler Commission report the developments that have taken place 
in all parts of the world have made more and more clear this fact, 
that the government of a oountry is fundamentally responsible for 
the provision of education facilities. It may be wise to discharge 
that responsibility by creating authoritative educational bodies, as we 
propose to do in the case of the board, but a government that holds 
itself aloof from educational matters and is heedless of the deficiencies 
of control, administration and provision of facilities is a relic of the 
mediteval ages. Government cannot and will not divest itself of ita 
responsibilities in this matter. 

The provision in the Hill for nominees is in part an expression of 
this, conception of the relationship of Government to education. This 
is not the sole reason however. Elections provide for the representa* 
-.tion of certain interests only, and it is impossible by elections only to 
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gUArantee the presence uu au}' board of all persons who should by 
firtue of their qualifications or their interests be members. Tbe 
nomination system has its virtues, though it is jmlitically fasbiontbla 
to deny them. Members of the Assembly may think that 14 nomina- 
tions out of oO is a high proportion. Again, 1 would refer them to the 
Sadler Commis'^ioii. The Sadler Commission recommended a board 
consisting of — 

(1) A President appointed by Government. 

(2) The Director of Public Instruction. 

(d) One M.L.C. 

(4-10) Seven university repre«icntntive8. 

(11-15 or 18) Five to eight nominees of Government. 

That is. Government hud the power to appoint the President and in 
addition to having the Director of Public Instruction us an ofti<‘ittl 
representative on the board to nominate as many as 8 members out of 
a board of maximum strength 18. 

They recommended a board, therefore, in whiih excluding the 
President 44 per cent, of tl»e members might be nominated. Gn that 
board the nominated niemlK»r.s together with the one official would have 
constituted a inajorit\. Why then this opj)osition to nomination by 
Government? Is it that the nature of the Government ha.s now clmnged ? 
Perhaps those who now opj)(»se the Bill were so in love with the former 
bureaucratic .s\N(em of (ioxerninent tliat the> weie piepureil to trust 
it with powers vhich the\ con*^i^ie^ tlie jueseiit popularly elected 
Government unfit to wield. 

At first sight, it may appear that the numluT of officials in the 
Executive (’ouncil is unduly high. There will he five su<h out of 
fourteen. But of these five two will he elected liy the lioard and all 
five will he persons having that intimate knowledge of school uflfair# 
and indiviilual '»clio<d>> which i*> essential it the Kvecutive ('oiincil i.s 
to diseharge its duties ethciently. It is obvious that when discussing 
questions concerning the fitness of a sclimd for recognition or the 
amount of financial assistance required by particular institutions the 
knowledge and experience of people whose life work it is to deal with 
such problems cannot be lightly dispensed with. • 

It may be, Sir, that the terra officialization of control refers also 
to the fact that although the board will in practice be an alraost 
independent body effecting detailed administration in all matters of 
secondary education certain p<»wers are reserved to Government. 
What are these power.s? First, Government appoint the Prescient, 
This was recommended by the Sadler Commission. Obviously, the 
appointment is an important one, and the final decision on this matter 
5. * 
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must \)e in the hands of Government, for we are responsible to the 
people for secondary education. I am aware that the university has 
at various times (daimed the rig'ht to make the appointment or to 
nominate names from which the appointment should be made. Why 
should the university have this power, and if the universities as such 
are concerned, where does Dacca University come in? 1 do not think 
it can he seriously <-oiiteuded. Sir, that this is a matter for the univer- 
sity rather than Government. Again, Government according to the 
Bill must a])})rove of the regulations. This has been opposed at 
various times by tlie university who again have claimed the right to 
exercise this ])ower. What a strange claim! Even the university's 
own regulations are subject to the ai)proval of Government, and yet 
it is claimed that when secondary education, for which Governmeat 
has a far greater responsibility than in the case of university educa- 
tion, has to be c{»ntrolled. Government ouglit not to exercise that 
power. May 1 quote again, Sir, the Sadler Commission on the respon- 
sibility of Government: — 

“To whatever special bodies it ma> entrust the administration of 
tlie (litrereiit grades of education, the State ninnot abrogate the duty 
of exercising a general superintendence ov<t education as a whole and 
of securing a balance and a well-proportioned development of all its 
sides.” 

It is because Government has this fundamental responsibility that 
it ret-ains for itself such powers as ap])roval of regulations, aj)point- 
meiit of the President, approval of the budget and distribution of 
grants, (lovernmeiit is not prepared to shirk its responsibilities and 
to hand them over to an\ otlier auth<nil\. even to a university. The 
board i'^ very largely autonomous but. with evei\\ executive 

aulh(»nt> cieated to ilisehaiga* a tundaimmtal r(‘sponsibilit n of Govern- 
immt. Government must have sneli a rtdalionship to th(‘ hoard as^will 
enable it to satisfy itself that iht' board works efficiently and satis- 
factorily. Only those who are detcTinined at all costs to prevent the 
setting up of any authority whicdi exercises j»owers now vested else- 
where could be guilty of designating this juoposed legislation as an 
officializing of secondary education. 

Another criticism that has been made against attempts at setting 
up it board of secondary education is tliat unless greater financial 
provision is made for assi.sting schools no improvement is possible. 
This is a far more justifiable criticism than the others with which I 
have dealt. It is not however valid to the point of justifying our not 
proceeding with reform until the funds required for a complete 
pohitjon of the many problems of secondary education are available. 
No one would have been happier than myself if it had been possible 
to incorporate in the Bill provisions for greatly enhanced grants. I 
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, know that additional recurring grants are needed and urgently needed, 
rknow that additional jjrants of dO to 40 lakhs of rupees per year could 
usefully be given to our secondary schtuds. If it were within my 
power to provide that iuone> . I would do so. Members of the 
Assembly arc. how over, aware of the financial position of the province 
and of the financial outlook for the near future. 

We have in tlie Hill j^rovidcd for an annual grant of lakhs and, 
in addition, for a gram to cover the co>t of establishing the board. 
The lakhs is -slighiiv in excess of the wlude of the grants provided 
in the current scar’" budget tor src<»ndar> ethication in n(»n-Govt*rn- 
ment schooU. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Mun 1 kn uw Imw long you will take to finish? 
You have alreatl> taken forty minutes. 

The Hon’bie Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: 1 shall finish in ten 
iniiuites. Sir. 01 lourse, interruptions art* to he excluded. 

(ittveinmenl will ctjntinue to maintain the (lovtTnment schools 
until such tinn* a-, the deprovincializaiion issue has been decitled. It 
is, I think, a gtuiciiois gc*^lurc on ihe part of the Finain't* Department 
to agree t{» a stafuts»r.\ provision lor this 2b lakhs It is a great sum 
though admittedh no\ much greater than has ^vt'r bcloi‘e been 
provided. Wt* ma\ in other directions have to retrench ex jumdiiurc, 
hut t<ir the prcs^Mit wo an* guaiaiiting this amount. Moieo\er, it does 
not mean that (iovcniiocm will not. as soon as it is financially jiossible, 
pro^i(le gri'atci 'Uni'. loi ■necondai\ ciliK'ution. Tin* hoard will survey 
its firld ami (hiciimnc if" needs. I'he necessity lor additituiiii grants 
will be ])r(ssf(l njjon tlo* la-gislatuic ami tlie Legislature will always 
have the power, it the tountry ha" the money, to make tin* reipiired 
additional grants 

Inability adiMpiafely t<» finami* the sehoids woubl he no justifica- 
tion for not jiroeeeding with the necessary adniiiiistmiive reforms, 
though some 'rilics ha\e stated otherwise. '(‘Ik* tacts are against 
tluun. The S.ollei (’oiimitssion "tres.sed the need for more funds. 
After uliirniing that greatly imreased expemlltur*' is n<‘ecssary they 
feta ted ; - 

“Hut as a first (‘omlition to tlie effe(‘tivene.s.s of such expemlitur^ we 
would emphasize the need for a leconstruction of tlic existing system 
of educational administration.” 

In other words, they were fxinvinced, as in my Go\ eminent now, 
that the first thing to he done was to set up a new administrative 
system. We are st'ttiiig up a board to which greater fundH will J^ave 
to be given in the future, but wTiich can in the meantime do much 
useful work by planning an efficient .system. If the whole of the- 
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mk 0 ney required for complete overhaul were immediately available, it . 
eould not economically be spent, for the present distribution of schools, 
management of individual schools, conditions of service of teachers 
and st'hool equipment leave much to he desired. 

Before I leave the question of finance there are two other matters 
to which I should refer in order to minimise possible debate upon 
these issues. 

The first is the ([uestion of the deprovincialisation of the Govern- 
ment schools. There has been a demand that Government should 
hand over the schools which at present are entirely financed by them 
to private governing bodies and should transfer the money thus saved 
lor use as grants-in-aid to other schools. That ([uestion is still under 
consideration and it is, Sir, an issue not necessarily connected with 
this Bill. I d{> not wish to complicate an already contentious and 
mmiewhat elaborate j)roblein by raising issues which are better dealt 
with sejiarately, and I trust that members will therefore not raise 
thi.$ (|uestion. The mutter is under cou'^itleration, though I cannot 
promise what will be done or when exactly it will he possible to pla(*e 
Government decisions before the Legi>lat\ire. The se(‘oud matter is 
the possible adverse financial effect of this measure upon the University 
<rf Calcutta. The University of Calcutta benefits to a <*onsiderable extent 
financially from its as.sociation with the secM>ndary schools of this pro- 
vince. It makes very <‘onsiderftihle profits through its conduct of the 
Mutriculation Examination, and it also inakeN large sums of money 
through the })rinting<)f text-luMiks for use in secondary sclunds. 1 slmll 
deiil with the Miitriculation Examination later hut, as we propose to 
leave tlie conduct of this examination with the uni\er.sity, the university 
should not he fiuaucially adversely affected by thi> decision. On the 
contrary, as the schools in the l)a('ca University area will in future send 
up their student.s for the Matriculation Examination, the uni\erHity 
should benefit finam'ially. Tbe case of the text-books is different. I 
admit that the university will lose tiuaiicially if this Rill in its present 
form becomes law. Tbe prescription of text-lurnks will be a function of 
a special ('ommittee and tbe printing of text-lnioks may be undertaken 
by tbe board itself. It is hoped that tbe board will make considerable 
sums which will be available for the purposes of the board, including 
th€< distribution of grants to schools. We propose to take away from 
the university and to give to the board this privilege for two reasons. 

In the first place secondary school work including the prescription 
of book.s to be u.sed, the methods of teaching to be employed and tbe 
subjects to be studied are quite obviously not university matters but 
matters to l>e dealt with by any board controlling.secondary education. 
Ill tbe second place we do not see why any aspect of secondary educa- 
tion should be made a source of financial profit to the university and 
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used for purposes not connected with secondary education. We desire 
to ensure that this source of income shall be available for the improve* 
ment of secondary education. For many years now the university 
has annually made lakhs of rui»ees' profit upon the Matriculation 
Examination and the publication of text-books. Not an anna has gone 
back to the schools. It is true that during the last two or three years 
the university has started a Teachers' Training l)e}>artmeut and that in 
a sense the exj^mditure upon this may he regarded us a contribution 
to secon«larv education. During all the preceding years, however, the 
university «almlv accepted large profits from its association with the 
schools and titiliscd these profits not to improve the resources of 
secondary >chfK»ls. iinpoviTi'^hed as these are, but very largely to 
develop post-graduate activities. Even nou ouIn a fraction of wbat 
is gained is s[)em upon the training <lepartments. We object to tbia 
on priiK'iple. Secomlarv st*h<M)Ls ate in dire want of iuone_\ , and it ia 
unjust that jirofits arising Iroin their activities should he utilized to 
hwejl ilie resources ot the universit\ — an institution which, however 
useful its activities nia\ he— is finun(‘iall>' in a far betlei position than 
arc tlic secondary hcho(d>. 

Lest I should he accused of being (‘allous or indifferent to the 
welfare ot the universities or even of deliberately desiring the financial 
embarrassment of the ('ulcuHa University, let me hasten to add that 
we have no ib‘sire whatever t(» destroy (he universitv or to cripple its 
activitie^. ((’beers from (’oalition members.) 1’ln‘ university liaa 
never iound (lovernment unwilling to give justified assistance for 
desirable developments, ((’ties ot “Questimi” from {’ongn^ss niemberB 
and renewed cheers from (’oalition members.) On every occasiou 
during tlie lust fifteen >cars when the university lia.s Iwen able to 
fibow' that iiHTeased grant-» wfre iiec«*ssary (iovernment has given 
grants to enable the uiiiversit\ to iiuH't its lialdlities, M\ own Govern- 
ment accepted the recommendations of an imjuirv ami gave to the 
university a bUx k grant wliieh has enab]e<l that institution to develop 
its activities in an unprecedented manner during (lie last three years. 
We know lliat we are d<*priving the university of one sourie of income 
and shall ot course acknow ledge this whcui - as must be the case next 
year — an inejuiry is fiiadt* as to the university’s future needs. The 
five-year financial agreement is drawing to a close, and I can ai^ure 
the university that if. alter iiupury. we are satisfied that the univer- 
sity’s financial position and its activities justify a revision of the 
p^sent agreement, then the university lias no need to fear that the 
present or future Governments, as far as I can foresee, will be any lemi 
sjTnpatbetic or helpful than past ones have bven. Certainly thi* Bill 
has not been designed to impose financial hardtthips upon the uuivcffidty 
and there is no reason to suppose that the university’s ultimata 
financial stability wil^ be endangered. 
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Having dealt with the financial aspects of the Bill as it concerns the 
University of (.'alcutta, I pass on to discuss certain academic aspects 
which affect that university. We have decided to leave the conduct 
of the Matriculation Examination with the University of Calcutta. 
That simplifies the financial position of the university, for the university 
will still receive the fees from all the candidates who take the Matri- 
culation. Moreover^ the university will appoint all the examiners and 
will determine who shall pass. We have, therefore, left to the 
university the right to determine its own standards of admission. May 
I point out, Sir, particularly to those who accuse us of working to 
destroy the university that we have been more generous than were the 
Sa<ller ('ommission in this respect. 'I'hey stated that no satisfactory 
reorganization of secondary education is ])ossil)le in Bengal unless the 
three duties which now devolve upon the university are transferred to 
the Imard. “The first is the <letermimition of the coursi's of study 
on the high schools, d'he second is the conduct of t\\o ver\ im|)ortant 
public e.xaininat ions (these wen* the Matriculation and the Intermediate 
Examinations). The third dut> is that of deci<ling which of the English 
High vSohools siiould be recog-nized. .. 

For expediency, also because we feel tluit the duties of the Imard 
are sufficiently onerous in its initial stages, and in order to meet the 
point of view of the university itself, we are leaving the ai'tual conduct 
of the examination with the tmiversity. At the same time we are 
ensuring ade(|uate participation b\ the Inwird and interested parties in 
other niatt(*rs lelating to tin* Matric\ilat ion Kxamination lt\ setting up 
two committees. The first of these is (‘ailed the Malriculaiion Syllabus 
Committee. 'Po this body will fall the res])onsibilit> oi deciding the 
syllabus of studies for the Matriculation Examination. This committee 
is purely an educational one consisting of the President of the Board, six 
university reiireseutatives, two inspecting officers and two head misters. 
Obviously, both universities must l>e rejuesented on it. It cannot be 
said that we have allowed political motives to interfere in this academic 
matter. The universities have a dominating voice. The actual pre- 
scription of the text-books to be u.sed in schools whether in preparation 
for the Matriculation or md is, we consider, an academic matter and 
one in which the Inxird is more directly concerned. We have, there- 
fore, provided for a committee with strong academic representation to 
deal with this difficult matter. The university’s interests have been 
adequately protected in all that appertains to the Matriculation Exa- 
mination. I shall not at this stage say any more on this issue. The 
charge that we have attempted ruthlessly to destroy the univervsity’s 
legitimate influence and the university’s legitimate activities is entirely 
without foundation. We have, it is true, attempted to take away from 
the university respon.sibility for secondary education. That is a 
respqusibility which it was never intended that H should either assume 
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pT discharge, but we have adequately provided for the exercise of 
university influence and the protection of the university's rights at 
points where university education and secondary education meet. 

Another criticism that has been freely used and that appears at first 
sight to be valid is that we have not sent the Bill to the university for 
criticism l)efore introducing it in this Assembly. Undoubtedly, the 
university has a right to express its opinion on an important educational 
measure of this kind us its own interests are affected. If this Bill were 
an entirely new measure introducing changes previously not con- 
templated and about wbicb there had been no disc\issions with the 
university, we '■bould unbesiiat ingl\ have as(‘ei tained their opinions 
before makiiig detinile legislative proposals. But, Sir, such is not the 
ca.se. I have previously di'ncu.ssed the inan\ ah(»rtive attempts which 
have been made to create a ho^ird. All those attempts failed In'cause 
of the imiM)ssihility of reconciling the university’s |>oint of view with 
that of (iovernment . (iovernment have time and again received the 
opinion of the university upon all a.spects of the many varied proposals 
that have been made. It has become painfully obvious that tlie only 
result of attempting to frame proposals acceptable to the university 
is to <lela> iiidefinite]\ the enactment of h‘gislation. lml(‘ed, as 
indi(‘ated in the eailier p.irt of iii\ speech, in certain direc’tious the gulf 
bet Ween the points of vit'w of (io\ernment ami tin* »i!nversit\ widens, 
The university agreed to communal reservation in the earlier yi‘ars — 
they reject it now. In their last ()]>inion sent to Government in 
December, lUdT, tbe\ state that they sui)j»orted the establishment of a 
Board of Secondai'N Mdueation un<ler the general, but not meticulous 
control of the Senate ot the university. In othei words, they now 
consider that not (iovernment hut the rniversiiy of Calcutta shall 
exerci.se such ultimate c-ontrol over the laiard, as is necessiiry. They 
further indicate that the rekitionship of the l>oard to the Semite should 
he Audi the same as that of the Post-graduate ( ouncils. The univer- 
sity now defini^el} refuses to aeknowledge that the (loveinmenl has 
the right ultimately to control seeomlury e«lucation in the jirovince. 
They arrogate to themselves that right. What i»ossihle good can come 
of carrying on negotiations while such opinions prevail!^ Not only 
does the university strenuously ojipose proposals which will take away 
from it such power as it has fortuitously acquired over high schools, 
but it claims the right to be the general supervising authority on 
secondary’ education in general. It desires the complete abdication of 
Government from secondary education matters. Complete abdhatioii, 
except that Government is to be allowed to jirovide such funds us are 
required ! 

All impartial educational opinion admits the necessity of (id^ern- 
menUfi accepting responsibility for educational welfare. Constitu- 
tionally also the rigl^t is ours, but the university considers that the 
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right should be theirs. This is a position that we can never admit and 
lhat the unirersity itself has not always claimed. The fact is, Sir, 
fhaf the university has strenuously opposed all proposed Bills. Their 
objections have taken various forms and finally they took refuge behind 
legal obstacles which it ivas considered that we could not surmount. 
The legal obstacles have, however, been removed, and we have followed 
the only course likely to lead to definite results within a reasonable time. 
Had we again consulted the university we should again have had 
counter-proposals— c{)rre8pondence over this matter and that, and then 
after great delay disagreement upon fundamentals. 

Those fundamentals we have embodied in the Bill and on these we 
are not prepared t(> yield. They are: — 

Fimt . — The presence on tlie Board of adecjuate representation of 
the various communities must be guaranteed. 

Secondly . — The Board must be largely autonomous and have com- 
plete control of all secondary school activities. 

Thirdly ultimate control over the Board's activities as is 
neces.sary must be exercised by (iovernment. 

Assuming the acceptance of these principles, we are prepared to 
listen to criticisms of the details and otlier aspects of the Bill and to 
ensure that before the Select (’ommittee starts its deliberations, an 
opportunity will be given to the universities to make such recom- 
mendations about the Bill as they think fit. Although we are asking 
the Assembly to constitute a Select Committee, we are also prepared 
immediately to circulate the Bill to the universities with a request to 
report before November of this year. The recommendations of the 
universities will then be considered by the Select Committee which will 
not commence its deliberations until after the date fixed for the receipt 
of the universities’ oj>inion. We know the o])inion of the Calcutta 
University on the previously mentioned asi)e( ts of the Bill. We shall 
welcome theirs as well as Dacca Cniversity's opinion (Dr. Nalin.aksha 
Sany.al: Why not of the Government of Assam?") upon other aspects 
and upon the Bill as a whole. Sir. as you are aware, great publicity 
has been given to the opinions of those who are opposed to this legis- 
lation. A valued ex-colleague of mine has entered the controversy. 
In his statement as published in the papers, he admits the need for 
reform and the inefficiency of the present system. He admits the 
necessity for guaranteeing representation of my community, but he 
opposes the Bill on various grounds. I have already dealt with most 
of the points that he raises including the communal nature of the Bill 
and 'obviously this is no occasion for attempting to refute in detail the 
arguments of individuals. He, however, raises one point to which I 
must refer. He quotes the Sadler Commission as stating that 
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* f^otganisation must have a strong movement of public opinion behind 
it. He then goes on to say, “Has the Education Minister the solid 
moral support of the public behind him in favour of this Bill?“ May 
I ask, Sir, what constitutes a strong movement of public opinion? Is 
it the loud vocal efforts of one section of a minority community which 
has at its disposal the columns of certain newspapers? It is unfor- 
tunately true that there is a section of one community that is prepared 
to go to any lengths to prevent changes. Their motives 1 will leave 
the House to judge. I claim. Sir, that there is a strong movement of 
public opinion behind this Hill, though that opinion ma\ n<»t be heard 
or have the publicity that the Opposition voice exploits, d'he wlude 
Muslim community, constituting more than half the population, almost 
the whole of Scheduled (’aste commtinit>, and many Hindus — although 
they dare not expres.s their ojiinions freel> — ilesire this reform. Is 

• Government to pay no heed to the wishes of this large majority of the 
population and instead to listen to the dictates of the clamorou.s few 
Sir* it is true that wp have not the solid moral .support of all. When 
vested interests have to be destroyed there will always he op])osition — 
real and artificial — and if we were to await the eoming of unanimity, 
we should wait for evei . That is of (‘ourse w hat some desire, hut our 
duty as a Government is clear. There can be no question tliat we have 
the majority of the country behind us in this refonn and we shall do 
our duty. The Sadler ('oumiission wrote their report when a 
bureaucratic Government not representative of the ])eople was in 
charge, and they emphasized the fact that the will of the people should 
prevail. It is our intention to see that it does. I should not have 
raised this issue. Sir, had not m\ opponent.-^ done so. My cliief reas»)ns 
are educational one.s, but if it is desired that di.scussion should cetitre 
round democratic considerations, we have as eomplele an answer in tliat 

field us we ha\e in the edueati<jnal one. 

• 

An article jmblished in the newspa|>er this morning and contributed 
by the same author gives further criticisms of this Hill, From begin- 
ning to end, it is an attempt to prove that Government's intentions are 
to exercise a direct controlling influence in secondary education. A 
8o-calle<l analysis ol the constitution ot the Ixiard and its c^unmitteeH 
is made and astounding conclusions drawn. The writer is an expert in 
financial and statistical matters. No one knows better than he ^h)e.s 
how figures can be manipulated to prove any desired ct>nclusionH. Hut 
surely, Sir, never can greater ingenuity have been exercised than has 
been done in this case to i»rove the Machiavellian motives of Govern- 
ment. Listen to what assumptions have to lie made in order to prove 
bis contention. Instead of taking the exisUng personnel for the 
ex-ojficto posts, he assumes that they are indeterminate and later afgues 
that they will be under the influence of the Government. He assumes 
fbat even the Vice-Chancellors of the universities will not l)e imuartiaL 
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but becau.se Government have aome voice in their appointment, wijl, 
even on educational matters, be subservient to the wishes of Govern- 
ment. He assumes that all the nominated members — whether 
European, Hindu or Muslim — will have no minds of their own but vote 
as they are instructed. He assumes that no Muslim has an indepen- 
dent opinion. He assumes that all officials, even when placed upon 
authoritative bodies as educational experts, will prostitute their educa- 
tional opinions in obedience to the dictates of this Government. Could 
anything be more unjustified!^ These are the lengths to which our 
opponents have to go to find fault with the Bill. What is the logical 
conclusion of such a line of argument r' If such reasons are valid, only 
one type of iKwrd will siitisfy the author and remember that even he. 
Sir, admits that the present system is bad and that a board should be 
established. A board .vitisfying the conditions which our critics desire 
would have — 

(^/) a majority of Hindus including no officials, no nominated 
Hindus, and no Hindus such as Vice-Chancellors who ’owe 
their appointments to Government, although they might not 
be Government servants; 

(ft) a minority consisting of all the Muslim members, all the Hindu 
otiicials, all the European officials', all the nominated Hindu 
or European members and jill Uimlus who have any con- 
nection \\itli Government, however remote. 

Sir, need 1 say morel^ The analysis that 1 have previously given is in 
no May rendered invalid by bia.s.seil criticisms such as 1 have desc*ribed. 

Mr, SPEAKER: You should finish it now. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, may I have a few 
minutes more;' 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think it is better that you finish your speech. 
But >011 must try to finish by ()-4() when the House will be adjourned 
for prayer. After adjournment, 1 will call on Mr. Rai Chaudhuri to 

speak . 

( 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: All right, Sir. 

Dr. Syamaprasud Mookerjee is one of our chief critics. In order 
to arouvse opposition he had made, what are for an ex-Vice-Chancellor 
and a responsible public man, some most extraordinary statements. I 
do not know whether his speeches are correctly reported in the papers, 
but as they have not been contrailicted, I assume that the reports are 
accurate. 
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^ Addressing the Calcutta teachers he asserted, “some defects there 
may be, but they are due to a paucity of funds.” If this is true, why 
did the Sadler ( oirimission say that the present system cannot l>e 
patched up and drastic reorganization is necessary? Why has the 
Calcutta University itself repeatedly agreed that some kind of Inxird 
is desirable? We know that more mone\ is needed, but why trv to 
deceive the teachers and the puhli<* into believing tiiat additional fund is 
all that is required. Dr. Mookerjee is reported as having slated that 
“after the Bill had been in operation for two years all their .schmds, 
1,'>00 in number, would automatically he disatliliate<l.” This, 
rememher, was stated as an absolute fact ami of course* (‘onshhiied to 
the teachers a tlireat ol e(‘onomi(' (lisaster as a necessj»r> coiiseiiuence 
of the ])a^sing of the Ihll. Dr. M<»okerjee know.', as well as any one 
that such a state of atfairs will never come to ])ass. lie knows that 
the bmird wilt* automat icall.\ renew afKliations to all institutions al)Out 
w’hich rej)orts and insj>eclions are not available. He knows that no 
sa^isfactors institution is in danger of disaffiliation. He aUo known. 
Sir, and 1 ask members to note this ])articularly , that the univt*rsit\ 
itself in a report which Ik* signed included this particular ( lause in their 
own Ibll (io\erijment have adopted the period i>f time whict» the 
iini\eisit\ and Dr Mook(*rjee re(*ommended, <iuring which e.xisting 
schools sjiould (*njov. unquestioned, their present afliliat ion . He now 
uses this aspect of the Hill in a piiblie s])eech as a device for inflaming 
passions against (iovernmeiit . Hut, Sir. the most astoiimling part is 
still to ciiine. 

Having in this speech pnxlucod no reasoned statement sindi as one 
might ha\e expected from a rejmted educationist . showing wh,\ the Hill 
is unacceptable, but merely having made as.sertioiis whicdi cannot la* sub- 
stantiated. he makes the extraor<linary assertion that even if the Hill 
becomes law, the\ will not obe\ it, and he goes on ti» iletail methods 
by wliiel) the\ will oppose it. I do not know whether iminy meinhcrs 
of tlie Assembly iiave retid that sj>eecb ; if so. it must have given them, 
as it gave me, great .sorrow. For an ex- Vice-( hancellor, a prominent 
member of this Assemblv, a member of the S.\ndicute and a bearer (>f a 
revered name to indulge with so little reason in such extravagant threats 
is a matter of great regret. I can only assume that having to resoit 
to such threats is an indication of the lack of real arguments for (ijipos- 
ing the measure and that the thought of possible iliminished power of 
the university has temporarily deprived that distinguisheil member of 
the Asseiiihly of his powers of detached and imi>artial reasoning. 

Another argument that has been rai.sed is the one that the Hill 
should be dropped as it is controversial and during the war controversy 
should be waived. ( ould anything reveal the paucity of real argmuent 
against the legislation than this? I shall not waste time dilating 
upon this, Sir, but wjll merely say that while Government can promote 
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any kind of lef^islation that is constructive and necessary for the welfare 
of its people, it will go forward with such legislation provided that such 
contributions as it can make to the successful prosecution of the wai 
are not tliereby prejudiced. I cannot find any direction in which the 
introduction of this Bill makes more difficult the progress of Bengal’s 
efforts to assist in the war. 

And now, Sii, I have come to the end of the detailed discussion of 
the Bill itself. I have tried to present the relevant facts as dis- 
passionately as possible and to avoid statements likely to wound the 
feelings of those who may oppose me. It has of course been necessary 
for me, in order to acquaint members with what has taken place, to 
refer to differences of opinion and to point out why we demand certain 
changes. In doing so I have tried to avf)i(l using language likely to 
give offence. It wouhl have been easy for me to attack and to attack 
bitterly those, whether they were within Governnieht or outside 
Government, who have been responsible for the perpetuation oi the 
admittedly inefficient and unsatisfactory system of present ct/iitrol. 
That system e\clu<led my community and others from having an 
effective voice, and I might justifiably have e.\pressed hitter resentment 
of this. But it is not merely to give an effective representation to 
any community — however just the claim to such representation may 
he — that 1 have brought forward this Bill. The inefficient secondary 
education available in this province is one of the main causes of our 
comparatively slow jirogress. Thirty years ago Bengal was foremost 
among India’s provinces in providing leaders in all realms of linman 
activities. Politicians, scholars, auth()rs and Govenimejit servants — 
amongst these many Bengalis were to be found. That lias changed. 
1 do not grudge the other provinces their advance, but 1 .soir()\N at the 
fact that our progress has been slower, much slower, than theirs. The 
records of the l*ublic Services Examinations of the last 20 years reveal 
how ill-j>repared aiul unsuccessful have been our students. It is no use 
finding excuses and refu.sing to face the facts. Competent educati»mist.s 
ascribe this in part, and I see no reason to differ from them, to the 
unsatisfactory nature of our secondary schools. University teachers 
comj)lain of the (|uulity of the students entering the universities. 
Employers have no use for the ordinary product of the high school. 
We liuve as many high schools in this province us in the rest of India, 
but their equipment aid work leave much to be desired. Gther 
provinces have middle schools better equipped tlian are our high 
schools. For twenty years now the unsatisfactory nature of our 
schools has stood revealed. Each year that has passed has seen 
thousaiids of able young people passed through a machine that is out 
of date and incapable of lifting most of them above a monotonous low 
leveFof uninspired mediocrity. All honour to the few who have by 
their genius risen out of this mediocrity. I am not so foolish as to 
believ^ that the inefficient secondary sy stem is the sole reason why so 
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^ maay of our educated people see little in the future eare unemployment 
4nd despair. But I do say that a more efBcient system woulil have 
given them a better chance and have enabled the province still to lead 
the country. In pleading for reform 1 am appealing to members lo 
rise above the bitter controversies of political differences and consider 
this issue from the point of view of national welfare. 

If vested interests be in the way of national improvement they must 

go. 

If individual prestige stands in the way of national progress it 
must be sacrificed. 

If past traditions slow down the evolution of a more enlightened 
and efficient control, they must be thrown away. 

We are witnessing to-day, Sir, a practical demonstration of how 
educational influences can mould entire nations into predetermined 
patterns. I do not wish to follow those patterns, but I desire to give 
to my country a wholesome educational .scheme which will make 
possible the turning out of men and women etpupped for the struggle 
for existence in such a manner that they have u reasonable chance of 
winning for themselves and their country happiness and prosperity. 

I have no illusions as to the difficulty of transfonning the present 
inefi'ective secondary education into a vital inspiring process. 1 do 
not claim that this is a perfect Bill. I do not even claim that the 
establishment of this board will guarantee the results w'e desire. 
Wise administration — more adequate funds — devoted service both 
within the schools and outside — and above all co-operation from all 
who love their country and their people — these are essential f)ver a long 
period of time before we shall be even partly satisfied. But 1 do claim, 
Sir, that we are replacing a Mhlem in which progress is impossilde hy 
one in which the reipiisite progre.s.> can be made. I ask ilie (‘o-oi>era- 
tion^of all members of this Legislature in passing into law with such 
amendments as we may consider necessary this mmdi needed reform. 

I a.sk the co-(q>eratioii ot the j>eoj)le of this province, wdien the board 
is established, in working it s<i that Bengali children shall have edin a- 
tional facilities and training worthy of their capacity and their aspira- 
tions. 

We have no right to withhold from any child that which is its 
legitimate birthright, namely, the best possible educaticm •com- 
mensurate with its ability. We may have sharp differences opinion 
about certain features of this Bill, but once the points about which we 
differ are decided, there is no room for dissension in the putting into 
practice of the main principles. 

The educational welfare of our land, the happiness of its people, 
and the future of its children claim unity in this constructive work. A 
cry comes from the children — the children of the soil, the children of 

m 
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the artisan, the children of the shopkeeper and the children of the palace, 
and it coiner to us not as Muslims, not as Hindus not as Christians or 
Buddhists, hut us lovers of Bengal. The cry calls for a better chance. 
J>et Uh strive to give it to them. 

(At this stage the House was adjourned for 20 minutes.) 

( After (uljournuicnt. ) 

Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURi: 1 beg to move }>\ way of 

amendiueiu that the Hill be circulate<l for the juir])o.st‘ ot eliciting 
(»jdni(jn thereon by the dl.st December, 1040. 

Sir, the llon’ble the Chief Minister and the Minister for Education 
has plea<le<l for u dispassionate consideration of the blessed Bill that 
he has brought forward before the Assembl\ . Everybody desires that 
educational problems should be discussed as dispassionately as possible. 
But the Hon’ble Minister ought to realise that it is ditticult tor a 
victim to be dispassionate before a would-be murderer approaching 
with a gleaming knife. That is, Sir, after all the feeling with which 
tlie Bill that he has just proposed to refer to Select Committee is 
regarded by all educationists in this counlr\ . The llon'iile Minister 
has ijuoted the Sadler Report in justification of the Bill that he has 
brought lorward. Now, Sir, the very chapter of the report which 
deals with the reform of secondary education and which pr<iposes the 
new authority that sliould be constituted to regulate secondar\ eduoa- 
ti(/n in tills province starts wiili this jiaragraph : -- 

“Those wlio have at heart the welfare of Bengal and wish the 
whole cuuiinunitN to advance in iinit\ nf purpose and m 
ccoiioiiiic power feel stroiigl\ that the count r\ more 

and better education” 

1 emphasise the words “more" and “better". 

“and that no bo\s and girls should be shut out, either b\ the 
straitened means of their parents or b\ tlie remoteness of 
their homes, from access to the training which i.s best 
adapted to their capacity and designed to prejiare them most 
suitabl\ for citizenship and livelihood.” 

it would be better to exjiress their view's they observed in tlie follow- 
ing words : — 

"To improve education while at the same time making it more 
accessible ; to adapt it to the needs of modern industry while 
at the same time guarding the needs of liberal culture; to 
raise the standards of university training while at the same 
time excluding none who should prove their competence 
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to profit by it. Such a policy woiihl be both wi>p a ml 
lucrative, a good mvestment and the fulfilment of a public 
trust.*’ 

Now, Sir, while such are the vsentimeiits with which tlie Sailler 
Commission began its report on the secondary education system (d the 
province and ushered tlie recommendations in respect of it^ improve- 
ment, the Chief Minister standing here this afternoon has declare<l that 
a dangerous situation has arisen in the country evidently on accoinii of 
tlie multiplication (d ilic scluuds. H(‘cuum‘ in Bengal ibeic aie now 
about 1 ,4()U high s« hnols and middle si'hooU, t beret (*re in his 

oj)inion a dangerous situation has arisen, and secondar\ eduiution of this 
province cannot be allowed to run on sm b ex[)anding lines. Now, Sir, 
what was the nuinher of sc hools when the Sadler Commission reported V 
You know, Sir, that the Sadler Commission reported in ltU9 and in the 
quinquennial year next following, i.e.. 19‘.31-22, there were S78 high 
English schools, 1,4()8 nnMdle English schoids, and 217 miiblle verna- 
cular schools. But, Sir, what is the position now-^ There are now in 
the estimate oi the Hondde the (’hief Minister about 1,400 high sfdiools 
in this jn'ovince, that is, the number of high schoids has increased 
by do ]>er cent, when the number of stinlents has also increased from 

1.91.000 to d. do. 000, \et tins d{i per cent, increase* in bigli schoids is 
considen'd a movement of sccondarN education on “dangerous” lines. 
Then, Sir, the numlH*r ot middle schools was about 1,7<I() when tine 
Sadler Commi'^'.ion re[)orted, and the number of middle schools now is 

2.000 or 2,100 when the number of students have also iucieased by 
about Id, 1)00 and that again is another “dangerous current” on- 
wdiich secondary education is “drifting” in this province. Sir, one- 
forgets and forgets very conveniently the reasons lor siudi e\pansion, 
but it is unpardonable on the jcitt i*t an Eduration Ministei of llii*' 
provinc.e not to km)W exai tly t\»e lie oi the land so far as the position of 
secouilary edu<a»1ion in this province is concerned. Tliere are now 
admittedly >1,400 to d.dOO .set^ondary .srJio<ds in this j)rfoinr-e But 
it w'ill he asked what is the number ot pupils on tin* roll!*' Some 0- 
lakh.s which work nut to about I7t» students per seiondary sfhool. 
Why is the number .so lew 'i If i.s hecau.se of tlie fact that t wo-1 hird.s 
of the high sehotds are h»cated not in urban areas hut in rural area.s an<l 
l>ecause 00 per cent, of the middle .sc i mobs also are local (‘d no^ in 
advanced urban areas but in rural areas — rural areas not tis densely 
populated as areas in an industrial country are expected to l»e - rural 
areas again w^hich have not the facilities of communication like those 
in advanced countries — rural areas cut up by rivers and canals and 
served oijly by primitive means ot c(»mmunication. But it is because 
they are mostly situated in such rural areas that it has been posable 
for Bengal to attract even the rural folk to the secondary education 
system of the province. Therefore, as one of those Bengalees who** 
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take pride in the advaucemeut of higher education in this province, 1 
for lu .vHelf do not regret it, on the contrary consider it a matter of bless- 
ing that there are so many secondary schools in this province. Sir, 
jet me refer to the question of secondary schools in other provinces 
and lands!' You are aware, Sir, that no other province in India can 
compete with Bengal in the matter of secondary education. I ask, is 
the «Hecondary .school system more widespread even in those fourtunate 
countries where it is largely supported by local rates and heavily 
suhsidi.sed by the national exchequer!' Take for instance England. 
What is the ]K)sitiou there? There are at the present moment 1,700 
and odd secondary .schools in England, certified as efficient or enjoying 
grant, catering to the needs of about hij lakhs students, and will it be 
believed that about oO per cent, of the schools there, even on the 
grant list, have on their rolls less than dOO b(jys? (’an it be said, Sir, 
tliat all the sclioids are jiistified there if onl> the number of jiiipils be 
taken intf) account? In England, Sir, there are also many schools not 
recognised liy the Board of Eilucation there either as efficient or 
dt‘her\ing of grant, and those s<*hools also cater for a large number of 
boys there. Tliat being the ca.se, Sir, how can the exjiansion of that 
secondary .school system here in Bengal alone be a matter of regret to 
any jierson except to one who desires to cheek the development of 
education 1 for myself cannot understand. 

Now, Sir, the Hon’ble Minister further regrets that secondary 
education in this province is very little controlled. In fact, he goes a 
step further. The Statement of Objects and Ueasous of this Bill opens 
witli tlie remark that “Secon<lar\ education in Bengal is at present 
uncontrolled.” Sir, nothing can Ik* farther from truth. That sucli 
a statement could be inserted in the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
of a Bill propounded by the Education Minister of this province was 
<[uite unthinkable. You are aware, Sir, that nearly half, that is 5 out 
of 11 of the hi^h schools of this province are aided schools and you are 
further aware under what circumstances those schools have to be 
carried on. They have to be managed by managing committees 
approved by the District Magistrates. Then, Sir, on the managing 
committee room has to be found for a nominee of the Education Depart- 
ment. Then, again, they have to submit to close inspection. So far 
as aid is concerned, the aid can only be secured by giving a written 
undertaking to the effect that such and such expenditure will be 
incurred and such and such scales of expenditure will be maintained. 
Then again. Sir, so far as curriculum is concerned, it is prescribed and 
fixed b\ the authorities and it has to be followed if the grant-in-aid has 
not got lo g(». If the text-books of the two topmost classes are 
prescriWd by the university, the text-books of all the other forms have 
to be selecte<l out of a list approved and recommended by the Educa- 
tion Department, And still. Sir, it is pretended that secondary educa- 
tion in Bengal is not controlled at all. Yes, it is not conirolletl to the 
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extint of the department exercising the power of life and death over 
theae schools. That may he the case; otherwise, to say that secondary 
education is not controlled is an unmitigated nonsense, if not, false- 
hood. What about the other schools I shall be asked — schools that 
do not get Government aid? But, are they really uncontrolled — at 
any rate, academically? No. They are not uncontrolled. In this 
connection, Sir, let me refer to an expert opinion, to the opinion of an 
educationist of experience — not of a person that blo4>ms into an educa- 
tionist overnight. I am referring here to the book that has been 
written by Mr. Mayhew, named “Education of India 
Mr, Maybew was the Director of Public* Instruction in the tVntral 
Provinces and in liis ])ook he wrote about the othcial control of education 
in thi.s country tlius: — 

“Education in India from 1854 has meant a system of sc’hools, 
colleages and examinations ultimately controlled by the 
Government. The class under private managemcMit, 
mis.sions, local committees or private i)roprietors has 
depended on tlie (Tccveniment either for grunt-in-aid which 
gives financial security and rec'ognition which ullicnalely 
(liialifies their students for examinations and Government 
service or for re<*ognition alone. Pegular ins]»ectlon and 
submission to rules and regulations governing the 
curriculum, text-books and all d(‘tails of organization and 
ecjuipment have been the conditions of such sui)]>ort and 
recognition. It is true (hat Provincial Governments have 
delegated to universities in vnr>ing measure control or 
partial control of liigher education by charging them with 
the training of curricula and rules or the reccjgnition of 
high schools or with both these tasks. But these univer- 
sities have been the cnuition of the Government with 
governing bodies constituted and controlled by (fovern- 
nient. aware always of the Government policy ns declared by 
oflirial.s in their g(»verning bodies and working always with 
the po.ssibility of a (iovernment veto on their ])roposed 
regulations. The ultimate power of the Gcivernment to take 
aw’ay what is given has always been recognised.” 


This is the o[)iiiion of Mr. Mayhew expressed years ago aboi^t the 
control of education in this country. Then, Sir, so far as the Auxiliary 
Committee of the Statutory Commission is concerned, they say that 
“the effective control of Government over s«*condary edncntion is in no 
way limited even by the jK»wers possessed by local bwlies.” Sir, it is 
only lately that it has bt*en the subject matter of official propaganda 
that secondarj' education in this country is absolutely uncoiitjolled. 
But, Sir, even in the GoTernment repfirta published a few years back 
you will find adnaissijns to the effect that the high teboola are aufficieutiy 
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controlled. You will find it stated in the Eighth Quinquennial Review 
(1927-"^2) on the Progress of Edueation in Bengal, that: — 

“The (University) School Code lays down rules for the management 
of non-Government high schools and affords a common basis 
for the department and the university to act jointly in the 
control of high schools. “ 


While such is the administrative control exercised over the high 
schools, the position regarding academic control not simply of the 
university hut of the Government is summed up in that quinquennial 
report thus : — 

“Government prescribes the syllabus and text-books for all classes 
except the top classes of high schools. The university 
syllabus and text-books are follo\\ed in tliese classes. The 
unaided schools are expected to a<lopt and, in fact, do largely 
adoi)t the departmental curricula and text-books, and the 
rules for admission, withdrawal, ])romotion and examiiia- 
tion. The fear of forfeiting the scholarshij) and (‘xamination 
privileges secures compliance with the dei>artmental rules. 

Such is the observation that \ou will find not in any non-official writ- 
ings, but in a recent (juimjueimial re\it‘W on the pr(»giess of edu(‘ation 
in Bengal published b\ the Governuient themselves. 

Now, Sir, what again is the other justification of this Billi^ It is 
stated in the Statement of Objects and Keasons that exjiansion has 
taken place in an unplanned manner and has been rapid. Sir, why 
has the expansion taken place in an unplanned manner!'^ It is simply 
because of the tact that the secondary education system in this province 
is not a Government creation. It is the creation of local need and of 
non-official enterprise, and it has been built up by voluntary contribu- 
tions from the public and not by any substantial contributions either 
from the Government excluHjuer or from any local authority. That, 
too, was admitted by the Interim Report of the Simon Commission. 
In describing the various sources which contribute to the expenditure 
on secondary education they observed; “The proportion contributed 
by Government funds has increased in other provinces and in Madras 
and the Punjab it has been more than doubled within the last ten years. 
In the United Provinces and Assam about half the total cost of secondary 
education is now met fnun Government funds. O/i the other Juind^ 
fee» in liengal 4tlnw.st two-third.K of the cost; in Madras and Bombay 
half, in the United Provinces, Burma and Central Provinces only a 
little over one-fourth. Fees meet 03 9 per cent, of the total cost in 
Bengal and only 20*20 per cent, in the Central Provinces.’* And, Sir, 
the Bengal Government’s contribution towards the total expenditure on 
secondary education has proportionately speaking further declined since 
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the report of the Simon Commission. On referring to the latest quin- 
quennial review, you will find that it dwindled from Rs. 12,52,506 
towards a total expenditure of Rs. 84.90.022 on secondary schools for 
boys in 1921-22 to Rs. 17, 03, 391 when the total expenditure rose to 
Rs. 1,38,47,006 in 1936-37. So far as the sum total of (foverninent, 
Municipal and District Board contributions is cont'erned, the projiortion 
has dwindled from 18 3 jier cent, in 1921-22 to 158 per cent, in 1930-37 
and to 15-3 per cent, in 1937-38. 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (of Dacca): Wiiat about the (iovernment 
grant ? 

Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI: This is the ( fovernmeni 
contribution to the whole hill of secondary education expenditure for 
the hoys of this jirovince. It includes exjienditun* on (ioxeniment 
s(‘hools as well as (»n aided schools for hoys. Mr. I'a/Jur Italiinan ought 
to know that, as he is connected with a university. 

T^lien. Sir, Government projiose to plan and dev<‘lop secondary edu<‘a- 
tion in this i)r()vincc In enacting the Bill before us and by contributing 
the magnificent sum of J{s. 2o lakhs to the funds of tht‘ ])ropo8CHl 
Secondary Education Board. What do tin* Government now coiitrilnite 
as aid to the non-(Jovcrnmcnt sccondar\ schools of tin* provinct* vnuus 
the rnadrassahs Well, Sir, thc\ < 4)titrihutc Rs. 17,77,00th that is about 
18 lakhs and if >ou take the contrihutioii to the inadra.ssahs into aj'count 
you will tiiid tloit almost the same amount which the (jovcrnimuO are 
budgeting now for direct grants will be placed at tin* «lisposul of the 
Sc<’oiidary Education Board, and we are asked in all seriousness to 
believe that this will go to imprene and «lcve]oj> .secondary c(hication 
in this province. What is the total hill of expenditure of non-Go\ern- 
meut secondary schools of the provima*’' So fur us it appears from 
the latest department report for 1937-38 it is about Ks. It>2 lakhs. Jt 
must l^ave risen to 175 lakhs by now and it is proposed to dcvcioj) all 
the .schools included in this programme by an inHigriificuiit grant of 
Rs. 25 lakhs annually to the Secondary Education Board. Sir, if any- 
thing was sufficient to prove the insincerity of the wludc scheme flic fund 
that was going to he provided for the Secondary Education Board would 
go to prove that. (A voice from the Coalition Bench: “What about 
Caste Hindus!') It is the Caste Hindus who have built up by their 
life blood all these schools and you dare enquire what about the Ctfiite 
Hindus! (Mr. F.\ZLrR Rahman of Dacca; At the cost of poor 
peasants of Bengal!) Where do the poor peasants of Bengal come in? 
The schools are being run by the fees of the students and by voluntary 
contributions from private sources and not from any of the pof)r peasants 
of Bengal that do not receive their education in them. 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (of Daoot): Your income is deiivod from 
poor peasants. 
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n$i HARENORA RATH CHAUDHURl: Now, Sir, I come to 
the otlier provisions of the Bill. The Hon'ble the Chief Minister quoted 
the reconniiendations of the Sadler Commission in all reverence. There 
were two conditions precedent conceived by the Commission to the 
introduction of such a Bill, but the Chief Minister omitted to mention 
one while he mentioned the other only. The Commission observed: 
“Such a reorji^anisation is impossible except on two conditions. It must 
Imve behind it a strong movement of public opinion and it must be 
accom})iinie(l by greatly increased expenditure from public funds. “ 
The (’hief Minister omitted the latter portion and only made mention of 
the first. In bis opinion there is a strong movement of public opinion 
l)ehind it wdien there is a majority of members here to support him. 
But wliat sliould be the nature of the public ojjinion as conceived by the 
Commission y It has been explained by the Commission thus: “We 
would emphasise the nee<l for a reconstruction of the existing system of 
educational administration upon lines which will encourage public 
oj)inion to co-operate more closely with the (iovernment and will enable 
consideivation U) be given to the needs of national education as a whole” 
— not merely shouts of “Ayes” in this Chamber but active co-operation 
of all sections of the people to satisfy the needs of the nation as a w'hole. 
In other words, they ex|)ecte<l that the Secsuidarv Kducation Ihwird 
scheme should be such as would enlist the active (o-operation of the 
people as 4i whole. But, Sir, we find these preliminary conditions have 
lUit been fulfilled, and .m> far as tlie present Secondary Education Bill 
is concerned, it ought to be discarded when these preliminary conditions 
are not going to be satisfied. 

Then, 4igJiin. the Ifon’ble the Chief Minister referred to the com- 
position of the Secondary Kducation Board, and in describing the 
comimsition of the licKird, he drew <mr attention to the facts th^it 
“interests have lieen reconciled 4uid so much Muslini represented ions 
have b(‘en given, and so mmdi Hindu representations have been pro- 
vided for and such other things. But, that is not the iHiint, Sir.* The 
point is whether tlie Ibwird projvosed in the Bill is retilly going to be 
an autonomous Board free from the cimtnd of the Government. It is 
not going to be such a Board. You w’ill see. Sir, that out of 50 persons 
who will go to compose the Boiird, 14 will be nominated by Govwni- 
ment, and there will be one apjminted President, who of course in the 
opinion of the Hon’ble Chief Minister cannot be described as an official, 
but, Sir, the term official as defined by the Sadler Commission should 
mean one who draws salary from the Government. Now this will be a 
salaried aj^pointment, and therefore he will be an official as the" Sadler 
Commission understood the term official to be. Then you will find that 
9 M.L.Cs. and M.L.As. will be elected by the Legislature as a whole, 
that is by the majority party. That is how the dice ere loaded and 
loaded heavily in favour of the Government. There will be beeidea the 
15 nominated members and 9 M.L.As. and M.L.Cs., ten es^ffido 
memWrs of whom eight will be salaried officers of the Goveramanf 
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T,hufl tlie majority of the members of the Board will be either appointed 
by the Government or nominated by the Government or members who 
will look up to the Government for patronafre or support. 

(At this stage the blue light lit up.) 

May I have a few minutes more, Sir? 


Mr. SPEAKER: You may have five minutes more. 


Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI: Thank yon. Sir I 
shall refer now to the constitution of the i>ropose(l Executive (’ouncil. 
The Executive Council will be conip{>se(l of 14 members, and of the 
14 members (J will In* c.r-o/lftc/o members, ‘2 lns]»ectors, /.r., olficials, 
3 representatives of the Calcutta Vniversity. 2 representatives of the 
Dacca University and 1 Sclic<luled (histe. Thus of tlu* 11 members at 
least 8 will Ix' members under the <’ontr<d of (Jovernmenl. And so far 
as rtie rejiresenlatives of the (^ilcutta Univtu'sity and tlowe of the ])a<'ca 
University are concerned, will they be idected by th(‘ respectiv«» univer- 
sities? No. Th(‘y will be rc])resentatives of the (hilcutta University 
elected by the blessed Hoard and not by the Senate of the Csilcutta 
C^niv(‘rNity. Similarly, repre•^cntative ot the Dacca CniviusitN will l)e 
elected l)y tlie Hoard. Eet me read out the relevant sub-clauses: “three 
members of the lh>ard, to lu‘ ele<-ted by the Hoard tiom among the 
representatives of the Cniversity of (’alcutta . . ” and "two piusons, 

normally re^ident in Calcutta as defined in clause (ID of s»*ction 3 of 
the Calcutta Munidpal Act, 11123, to be elected by the Hoard as 
representatives of the T iuversit\ of Dacca ’ 

Sir, such is the Executive* Coum il that is gtung to execute* the pidicy 
of the proposed Secondary Educatiem Hoanl in the* matter of the 
development of the s,\slcm of .secondary education in tliis province — 
a creation of non-official enterprise in the main. Our complaint \n not 
80 much that on the Hoard or on the Executive (hmncil they are going 
to have .so many Muslim members or so many Hindu members, as that 
these are going to be definitel\ political bodies, and the whole of the 
non-Govern merit imrt of the secondai.s education in the province in 
going to l>e committed to the charge of a piditical body and not to the 
care of the educationists of the province. That is our main grievance. 

Again, Sir, you will reim-mber that m» far as the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board was concerned, the Satller (Commission reeoniinended that it 
■would have certain other onerous iluties to perform and fhus rec’uin- 
mended that the (jovernment sehooln should also eome under the 
administration of the Board. But wliat is the precious scheme that has 
been drawn up by the Government about the functions of the Secoifdary 
Education Board? Well, the (jovernment schools are not ceHainly 
Ifoing to be deprovinc^lised and administered by the Board. Then, Sir, 
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the Sadler Commission recommended that the Inspectorate should be 
under th(‘ Secondary Education Board. But are the Government going 
to place the Inspectorate under the Secondary Education Board either? 
No. This is how they are going to respect the wishes of the Sadler 
Commission. 

Then, Sir, wliat did the Sadler Commission think of the prospective 
development of 8e(‘ondary education, and what did they think of the 
necessary expenditure? They candidly observed that mere allegations 
of inefficiency will not do the miracle but “If the system of secondary 
education in Bengal is to be made thoroughly efficient, an annual 
expenditure, over and above fees, of not less than Its. 150 lakhs, will 
have to be undertaken in tl)e future” and. Sir, our Government is going 
to ]>rnvide Bs. 25 lakhs in the sacred names of efficiency and of the 
reconimendationH of the Sadler (’ommission. Not only that. The 
Sadler ('(unmissiou also reeoiuniended ; “Ev(*n as things are, real 
imj)roveinent,s might be brought about by judicious elianges in tlie 
eurrieuhnn, by helj)ful su]»(‘i vision and advice, and by a reduction in 
the eii]])liasis laid upon mere e\aminati(»n mkcm’ns. But far more than 
this is iMMcssar^, even from tlie outset. Sullieiiuit fumls should be 
available to inukt* it ]»ossil)le to gi\e i»rants-in-aid to all the existing 
schools, and to set tm foot a suj)eraniHiat ion scheme for teaidiers.” 

(At this stage the red light lit up.) 

1 shall take one more minute, Sir. Giivernmeiit is now giving grants- 
in-aid to five out of eleven high scIkmiIs at tlu* rate of Ks. 1‘1() or lSo 
per seluMd. Jlow it will he jwis.sihle lor the Secondary Kducution Board 
to jirovide grants-iii-aid for all the existing schools with Bs. 25 lakhs 
])lu(ed at their dis[»o.sal I cannot understand. The proposed scheme is 
all bunkum and nothing else. 

Point of order. 

Mr. ABDUR RAHMAN SIDDIQI: (bi a point of order. Sir. The 
honourable member who has just sat down began his speech with the 
word “nonsense” and later on finished it with the word “bunkum”. 
Is that relevant, Sir.^ 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not see any personal reflection in it, and I 
have seen rulings to tlie .same effect elsewhere. (Cheers from the 
Con'gress benches.) If it bad been in the nature of a personal reflec- 
tion, I would not have allowed it. But as he has said, he spoke in 
that way on the Bill itself, and as such I do not think that it is 
irrelevant. 

Mr. ABDUL HAKEEM: Mr. Speaker, Sir, it goes without saying 
that* the dual control of secondary education is an impediment to the 
healthy piogress of secondary education in this country, which is the 
crj'ing need of the people at large. It w«s expected on that ground 
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that a Bill in proper form with ample opportunities might be forth- 
ooming before the people of Bengal so that better efforts might be made 
for the advancement and exptuision of secondary education throughout 
the length and breadth of this country. Fnfortunately, however, the 
Bill in its present form does not conform to the standard expected of a 
Bill of this nature, and worthy of a popular Government. 

Sir, I am not l(H}king at it fiom any higher level than the level of 
poor Muslims (Cries of “Ah ! ah from Coalition Ixuiches) who have, 
most of all, to benefit by the provisions of the Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill. Sir, while I was referring to the juior Mtislims of 
this country there were cries of “Ah! all!” fi'oni the (’oalition benches, 
as if they have the absolute nnuiopoly of symjiathy for tht‘ Muslim 
masses. For the time being, the\ are ik) doubt the custodlan.s of 
the Muslims of Bengal, and by means of an artificial majority carry 
the day, but that will not do in the long run. I know’ that it is not 
a very safe thing to rely upon the KU])|)osed favours of a ])arty in 
power. AVith the change of circ’UTustam'cs, the party in ]»<»wei' may 
also change and the whole thing may he changed at the iiistiinee of 
the new’ party installed on the “gadi.” I’lie Bill which has < oim* in 
its present form may hy a future Bill he mutilat<Ml and mangled at 
the luiiids of other people who may he hestriding the 'i'rea>ur> henehes. 
Therefore, why should we not look at tlu’.se things from a purely 
educational point of view' based on eternal prineijiles free from the 
party politics of the day with the beneficent object of propagation 
and development of edueation in the eountrysideP 

Now’, Sir, T (unnot resist the temptation of rtderring’ to the 
proverl) of a mountain producing a mouse! In this jiarticular 
instance, however, the mountain of l*rovincial Autonomy has produced 
a hydra-headed monster! Powers of a giant have l»een given to kill, 
to throttle the existing scluKds without the Guardian Angel’s lauietlie- 
tion *10 foster and develop these and yet unliorn institutions. 

Sir, what is the crying need of the country purely from the Muslim 
point of view? It is that there should he a larger number of institu- 
tions in this country to carry the b»reh of edueation down to the very 
door of rank and file, all and sundry, but if we look to the provisions 
of thi.s Bill, do we find any scope, any scheme, any g’uurantee for the 
fullsome grow’th of any in.stitutHm at the iristjince GoAcrnnient or 
at the instance of any private enterprise? Nothing of the kind. We 
are going to have only wdde and rigid control over ihcHe institutions 
to clip their wings which is no less a tragedy than clipping an 
Angel’s wings. And this wide control and wild regulation will defeat 
the pious object of the Bill in the ultimate run of things. I am 
afraid, a large numljer of private schends will lie closed down.a** a 
result of this Bill. There is no provision in the Bill to help any 
private enterprise to start any new schools in backward and ncglecteil 
areas. 
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Now, so far as secondary education is concerned, what are the 
essential things we have got to take into account? First of all, there* 
must be quite a large number of schools — a network of schools all 
over the country in keeping with the saying that school masters are 
abroad. The second thing is that there must be an ever increasing 
number of school -going public to receive education. Thirdly, there 
must be an efficient managing committee to devise ways and means 
for the provision of an ever widening field of opportunities and 
facilities. Fourthly, there must be an efficient and sufficient staff 
to builch the manhood of the country. If we look at this Bill from 
these points of view, what do we find? Merely supervising and 
controlling agencies, “with rule and line” to see the decline and fall 
of schools. Wiuit steps an* you taking so that there may rise schools 
after schools for the intellectual regeneration of the masses? 

Sir, another aspect of the thing comes into prominence in this 
behalf. The Bill intends to exercise control ovct all the existing 
Hcliools of specified denominations. Now, there are fioverninciit- 
managed zilla sclnads and Government-aided jirivatt* schools. There 
ar(‘ also a \ast nuniher ol private* scIkmjIs run and financed exclusively by 
private (‘uterprise. Some of them are monuments ol patriotism and 
philanthropy. But the Government are going to exorcise the same 
amount of control over all .sorts of existing schools to the same 
liniiiless extent. Government give the lion’s share of tlie money at 
their disposal to Government scluxds, hut what is the corresponding 
benefit that the privately-managed institutions recei\e from Govern- 
ment that want to bring them umler domination? Go\erniuent will 
control them, fetter them, ehasfise them, punish them, hut will not 
give them anything to live and prosper up to the msirk. I understand 
the psychology of the Muslim members of the Coalition Benches. It 
is clear that with the operation of the Seeoiuiary Education Bill, they 
will have some more members on the managing committees of private 
schools. fcw»me condition wull he laid down that unless they take so 
many Muslim memhers on tlie uiauagiug committees, their s(‘h<x)Ls will 
not be affiliated. But mere membership of the c(uuiuittee of manage- 
ment will not go to foster and promote the cause of Muslim education 
in Bengal. It may give us a phantom. It wull not give us any 
Buhstanee. 

Sir, there is still another thing of which they are cognisant. It 
is this. So far as the Publication Committee is concerned, the Muslim 
authors expect to have a large number of their h«)()ks recommended 
for study in schools. I know, so far they have been a neglected lot. 
These “mute inglorious Miltons” will have new possibilities, and 
some* money will go to them through this channel. Sir, even that 
will not do. The real crucial question is elsewhere and the members 
opposite are unfortunately in colossal ignorance ^of that a.spect of th^ 
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thing. Have they ever taken statistics of the existing schools in 
Bengal which are run and financed hy Muslims P The; scanty 
number will henceforth dwindle into nothingness under the proposed 
new dispensation. The Bill when passed into an Act will operate 
as a setback to Muslim private enterprise in this respect. If Govern- 
ment want to exercise beneficent control over these schools, they may 
be pleased to provincialise all schools to vitalize and energize them 
in the new light. So far there has been the cry for deprovinciiilisa- 
tion of Government schools, but let us now raise the cry that Govern- 
ment should provincialise all schtwls so that all schools may come 
under the same fostering care and protective wings of Government! 

Then, Sir, as I have already said, I am not o])posed to a Bill in 
the proper form framed with vision and imagination which will, 
really and truly, promote the growth of secondary education in our 
country. But. Sir, 1 am opposed to the framework of tlx* Bill as 
introduced in this House. In this connection, if I may remind the 
House of a moiiiciitous uttcranci* of a British statesmaa. utlen‘d in the 
House to which we ail owe allegiance, namely, the Mother of 
Parliaments — the British Parliament — an<l if I can compare small 
things with great, 1 should say that this Bill is “lar too wooden, far 
too iron, far too inelastic and far too ante-diluvion to subserve its 
avowe<l })urj)ose in these days <d democari‘V. lo think ol a widl- 
finished, ornaiiuuital sii])erstructure, and forget to lay a toiindation, 
broad and >\ide and deej) enough, is a foed’s jdiiloso])hy. It we look 
at the constitution of the Board, we find that iiominution runs wihl. 
At every step, there is nomiiuitioii and nomination and iioinimitioii I 
It seems to have hecoini* the order of the day. Kven when eleidion 
comes, it comes in inasciuerude. “Xominution is tlie shihlxdi’tli of 
Government and we are ojijKised to it. I know that thi'n* i.s nohody 
on earth who will grudge the Muslims in tiiese days a larger share 
and 9 larger representati<ui tlian hitherto enjoyed in any body. 
(Mr. Abijul Wahib Khan: This is news to us!) Yes, it is news 
to you because you are accustomed to know otlier m^ws and echo your 
master’s voice in season and out of season. Anyway, the whole 
situation is that if any jieople <m earth w’ould object to a larger share 
of representation from the Muslim side, >ou have g(fi the key of the 
position, and by dint of the Alladin’s lamp, can overnight 
metamorphose things according to your own will. Hut before y^m do 
that, please remember how’ many Muslim boys attend privately- 
managed scliools and how many Muslim boys attend Government- 
managed schools and what fraction of the Muslim population in the 
country you represent here. The touch of % magic wand” may not 
convert teeming millions, steeped in the darkness of ignorance, into 
educated classes as a result of mere controlling from oufside. 
However, I was referring to the ermstitution. It strikes me first of 
nil that in order to abolish the dual control that has been in eiystenon 
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we need a change in the controlling authority of secondary schools 

in Bengal. But what is the position? First of all there will be the 
university, secondly there will be the inspecting officers under the 
Director of Public Instruction of the Government of Bengal, and 
thirdly there will be this proposed new Board. Therefore, from dual 
control we jump to triple control. 

(Here the nieniber reached his time-limit but was allowed to speak 
for two minutes more.) 

Tlierefore, so far as the constitution of the Board and the other 
commiltecH under tlie Board are concerned, the one thing to which 
I find objection is the presence of European members, the representa- 
tives of the European community, the representatives of European 
schools. I do not iinder.stand this. The European schools are 
maniiged and protected under statutory provisions. They have got 
nothing to do with tlie secondary (*ducatioii of our country. Why 
should th(‘V be on tlie Board? Then, Sir, if we refer to the Sadler 
Commission’s report we find that it was contemplated that there should 
be an autonomous and indepemhuit Board for the control of post- 
primary and int(*rmediate Htag<*s. I do not understand wliy should 
the Hon bl(‘ (dii«*t Minister stop short and neglect to include inter- 
mediate stages umler the provisions of this Bill. As far as I see, if 
efficient 8i‘ho(ds in Bengal are ]»(‘nnitted to o])(*n intermediate classes 
in their schools, higher ediication will be brought to the door of the 
rural people. Therefore, T suggest that if this Bill has got any 
chance of being reshiified, there will be inclusion of intermediate 
stages in this Bill. But, Sir, while passing on to other things I do 
not remain oblivious of the most outragiums provision in this Bill, 
viz., ttu‘ provision which automatically disaffiliates all existing schools 
after a ])eriod ot two ycuirs. I think it is absolutely monstrous. A 
school which has been in existence* for half a century and has had a 
meritorious record, and whoso outturn is very bright, even that institu- 
tion would be disaffiliated automatically at the end of two years after 
the ])rovisions of the Bill come into operation. It is absolutely 
ridiculous that this rigid provision should be there. 

Then, Sir, a paltry sum of Es. 25 lakhs has l)een placed at the 
disposal of the Board. I do not know how with this paltry sum the 
Board can cope with the situation in view of the further fact that a 
lion’s share will be consumed by the zilla schools. 

May, I now pass on to other things, viz., the most objectionable 
provision in the Bill again is the officialisation of the whole show. 
We fxpected that there will be less official control. 

(Here the member reached bis time-limit but was allowed to finish 
his sentence.) « 
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. So far as I see, this Bill has been ill-oonceivech and ill-founded 
and is an anachronism in the year 1940, and it will only bring in 
disaster. 

Mf« SPEAKER! I think it would not be possible for us to finish 
the discussion of this Bill by to-morrow. So there are two alterna- 
tives, viz., either to have an interval and take it up on Tuesday, or 
carry it on to Friday which is the da\ tor non-oHieial resolutions. At 
the same time, I think it will he pr(d>ahl\ drsirahU' to carry the debate 
from day to day till we finish. I would like to have the opinion of 
the Opposition. 

Mr. JOCE8H CHANDRA GUPTA: I think. Sir, it would he 
better to leave tin* non-olhcial hu^im‘ss on Friday as usual, and we 
will finish it on Tuesday. 

.Mr. SPEAKER: That is all ri-ht. 


Adjournment. 


It hein^^ 7-o7 p.m. — 

The House was adjourned till 4-1') p.m. on Thursday, the v2ud 
August, 1940, at the Assembly House, Calcutta. 
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Proceedinff of the Beniral Legislative Assenibly assembled 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935. 


The Assemuly int't in tlie Assfinbly House, Calcutta, on Thursday, 
the 22nd Auj^^ust, 1940, at 4-45 p.in. 


Present: 

Mr. Speaker (the Honlde Khan lialiadur M. Azizul Haque, c.i.e.) 
in the t/hair, 10 ilon’lde Ministers an<l 214 inenibers. 


STARRED QUESTION 

(to which oral answers were given) 

Government aid to District Board and Private Industrial Institutions. 

♦198. Mauivi MANIRUDDIN AKHAND; (co Will the lion ble 
Minister in charge ot the AgiKulture and InduHtries Department l)e 
pb'ased to lay on the table a statement .showing lor the present time 

(f) the naine.s ot Industrial St loads in tin* Province managed 
entirely at the cost ot the (iovernment ; 

(it) the names of Tndustiial Sch(»ols receiving contribution from 
the Government ; ami 

(lit) the amount <d annual t'onti ibution giv(*n to each school ^ 

• 

(/G Have the Government couMdered any scheme for contributing 
to Industrial Institutes stalled il) by District Boards and (2) under 
private enterprise? 

MINISTER in charge of the AGRICULTURE and INDUSTRIES 
DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble Mr. Tamizuddin Khan); (^i) A state- 
ment is placed on the Library table. 

(5) Yes. It is the jKdicy of Government to stimulate technical 
and industrial education mainly hy a system of grants-in-aid and funds 
are placed at the dis|x>sal of tJie Director of Industries with a view to 
enable him to carry out the |>olicy. 


Dr. SURESH CHANDRA BANER6EE: From the Ust placed on 
the library table it appears that no contribution is being made Jto 



imlitntioiiB like the Ali-Iudia Villap^e Industries Association, the Ehadi 
Pradsthan and the All-India Spinners Association. So, will the 
Hon’ble Minister please state the reason why? 

The Hon’ble Mr. TAMIZUODIN KHAN: These are amon^rst 

many other institutions which <lu not receive any subvention from 
Government anti the reason is simply paucity of funds. 

Mr. 8IBNATH BANERJEE: Will the H(mT>le Minister please 
state why there is no such school in Howrah yvhich is u very big 
industrial area? 

The Hon’ble Mr. TAMIZUODIN KHAN: 1 do not know. Sir. 

Mr. 8IBNATH BANERJEE: Will the llon’hle Minister please 
state whether he will consider the deMruhility of having at least one 
well-equipped industrial school estuhli>hed in every district of llengal? 

The Hon’bfe Mr. TAMIZUODIN KHAN: That is unfortunately 
not possil)le under the ])rcsent finam ial condition of Goverjuneiit. 

Mr. DHIRENDRA NATH DATTA: Will the Ilondde Minister 
please tell us what eontrihution, if any, ha«> been made by (Jovernment 
to the M*li(»ol> mentioned in the statt*nu‘iit in the current year? 

The Hon’ble Mr. TAMIZUODIN KHAN; Sir, I think five indus- 
trial and technical institutions managed by district hoards receive 
grunts from (fovernment. These are — the Kashi Kishore leehnical 
School, Mymen''ingh ; the Klliot leelmieal Sdnad, ('omilla; tht» H. J. 
Technical School, llajslia))! ; the H. Jeehnirul Seliool, llurdwan j 
the Coronation Te<'hnical School, Khulna. 

Mr. DHIRENDRA NATH DATTA: Sir, I want to know what is 
the aiuount that is paid to them? 

The Hon’ble Mr. TAMIZUODIN KHAN: 1 may say, Sir, that tbe 
amounts vary from Rs. l.tlOO to Rs. 4,dO0. 

• 

Dr. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANERJEE: Will the Hon'ble 
Minister please state whether the reason for not contributing anything 
to any of the institutions I mentioned above is simply paucity of funds 
or is there any political reason Whind it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: M^hy do you bring in “political reason" •when 
there is no mention of it in the answer of the Hon’ble Minieter? I am 
sprry your question arise. 
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Mr. 8IBNATH BANERJEE: Will the Hon’ble Minister please 
consider the desirability of starting an industrial school in Howrah 
at an early dateP 

The Hofi’ble Mr. TAMIZUODIN KHAH: Sir, I shall be very 
f^lad if one could be started, but offhand I cannot say that one can be 
started 4n the near future. 

Mr. ANUKUL CHANDRA DAS: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
please state if Government has any scheme for industrial and technical 
education throuf^hout Bengal P 

The Hon’bla Mr. TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: Sir, honourable members 
probably know tluit there is an Indu'^trial Surv(*y Committee sitting 
just now to consider this (|uestion of tlie industrial profjress of the 
province. They an* now making- a complete survey and as soon as their 
report is rec(‘iv(’(l, all these (piestions ^’^ill be considered. 


Mr. SPEAKER: As re^ard.s the remaininjx questions — Starred and 
Unstarred — I am afraid it will not be po'^sible to take them up to-day 
US Sir Nazimuddin is absent, having' taken my permission. So those 
(luestions stand over till to-morrow. 

The Secretary wdll now read (he messa^re from the Upper House. 


Messages from the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Secrt'tary then read the ftdlowin^ messa^^es received from the 
Ben^jfal liC^islative Council : — 

The Bengal L#egialative Council at its meeting held on the lOth 
August, 1040, has agreed to the Bengal Jute Regulation (Amendment) 
Bill, 1040, w’ithout any amendments. 

The Bengal Legislative Council at its meeting held on the 19th 
August. 1940, agreeil to the Bengal Revenue (Charged Expenditure) 
Bill, 1940, without any amendment. 

The concurrence of the Bengal Legislative Assembly be asked to the 
Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill. 19-19, as passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Council at its meeting held on the 14th August, 1940. 

nTr. SPEAKER: We will now resume discussion on the Secondary 
^ucation Bill* 
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GOVERNMENT BILL. 

The Bengal Beoondary Education Bill, 1940 . 

Mr. PRAMATHA RANJAN THAKUR: Mr Speakor. Sir, I 
support the motion of my honourable frieml Hai nareiulra Nalh 
Chaudhuri for circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting? *^)ublic 
opinion. The Bill was published in the Official (lazette only the t>ther 
day, and people outside the House could hardl> ^et any time to disc\iss 
the Bill and ventilate their opinion on it. It is tr\ie that people 
interested in education have been thinkin^^ of constituting a Board to 
regulate setondarv education in Bengal for the last 2t) years, but the 
Bill which proj)oses to form such a Board has bet‘n brought btd'(»re the 
House HO suddenly that the people havt* no tinn* t(» go through it fn)in 
cover to cover. Sir, this is a Bill which vitally affects the Scheduled 
Castes of Bengal so far as their education is concerned. Since the 
Bill was published, I had j)ccasion to nn‘et some of the leaders of tin* 
Scheduled Caste community, and I came to know from them that the 
Scheduled Castes could not support the Bill as their represent at iim on 
the proposed Board, Executive Council, and the various commitb*es waft 
absolutely inadecpiati* aTol the Bill by no nnsins could meet th(‘ educa- 
tional demands of the Scheduled (*ast(*s. 

Now, Sir, coming to some of the provisions of the Bill uhicdi alfeci 
the Scheduled Cast(‘s mo‘^t, I slnnild say first that tin* r(*preseritat ion 
of the Scheduled Caslt's on the proposed Board is very inadecpiate. 
There are altogethei 50 members on the Boaid. <)t these onl\ 5 are 
to be taken from the Scheduled Castes. Sir. can anybody think that 
the.-ie 5 would have any voice in a meeting <d the Board Besides this 
inadef[uaev of representation of the Scheduled Castes, the mc*thod by 
which these 5 members are to be recTuitc‘d is most objectionable as they 
would*be more or les.s nominated by Government and the Sc heduled 
Castes as a community would have no j)c»wer to send in their representu- 
tivea independently to the Board. The result will be that these 6 
Scheduled Caste repre>entatives will be dominated by the strongest 
party in the Board, which would be obviously Muslim. Secondly, Sir, 
regarding the Executive Council its (institution is defcutive, and it in 
most defective from the point of view of Sc hedul(*d Caste representation. 
Only one in a body of 14 has been proposed to be taken as a memfier 
representing the Scheduled (’astes. In some respects I think that this 
Executive Council is of more importance than the Board itself, as on 
its recommendations would depend the very life of the secondary 
schools in the Presidency. Rw^ently there have been started quite a 
good number of high schools managed by the Scheduled Castes, |nd 
I am sure they would die an automatic death for want of adequate 
representation of Scheduled Castes in the Executive Council. 
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Thirdly, Sir, a Schedule Caste Secondary Education Committee has 
been proposed to be constituted consistin^^ of 8 members, and it is not 
known whether they will belonR* to the Scheduled Castes or any other 
couiimiiiity, be<*au8e it is not specifically mentioned in the Bill that 
they would be Scheduled Caste members. However, even if they belong 
to other communities, their representation would be either by Govern- 
ment or the Board. So to these two vital committees the Scheduled 
Castes as a community would not he able to send representatives of 
their own choice, and the said committee would have no independent 
voice of its ow'n. 

Fourthly, Sir, in the Publication Conirnhlee there is only one 
Scheduled (’ante member. He being elected by the Board will have no 
voice in it. On the other two imjmrtant committees, namely, the 
F'inance C\)mmiitee and the Matriculation Syllabus Committee, no 
Scheduled ('ante reijresentative is proposed to be taken. Under the 
4ib(>ve circumstances some of tlie important j)n)visi»ms of the Bill are 
not at all acceptable to the Scheduled Castes. 

Sir, the S<‘heduled Castes being a very poor C(»mmunity cannot 
afford to go in for higher education. So the st*condary education is 
tlieir higher education, and this educati(»n is more necessary to them 
than any other communities in Ibuigal I'he Bill us has lieen jiresented 
by the Chief MinisttT <'annot satisfactorily .s(dve the problem of 
secondary education ot the Scheduh‘d Castes. In the Poona Pact it 
was i)nc of the important provisiotis that a certain portion of the provin- 
^>dal revenues should he set ajiurt annually for the advancement of the 
education of the Scheduled Castes, hut, Sir, that provision has never 
been implemcntt‘d by the (lovernment, though the Poona Pact as a 
whole was accepted by His Majesty’s Government in - England. The 
Scheduled Castes have been disappointed there, and the present Bill 
is another disappointment to them, (onsidering all these together, 
1 am tirmly of o])inion that this Bill should be lirculated for eliciting 
jiuhlie opinion. 

With these words, I support the motion of my honourable friend 
Hai llarendra Nath Chaudhuri. 

Mr. ATUL CHANDRA SEN* Mr. Speaker, Sir, there is a story 
told ot a man who having read the Mahabharjjtt w’us asked what lesson 
he' hud learnt from it. The reply came at onie that the^ne great 
lesson, the only lesson, that he learni was that a woman could have 
five husbands! A very interesting study of the epic no doubt! The 
many fine things of human life such as love, truth, and virtue depicted 
in the book had no apjH'al for the man, but what he learnt and could 
not forget was that a woman could have five^ husbands! Sir, the 
Hon'ble Education Minister like the man in the story has read the 
masterly report of the Sadler Commission, which seems to be his vade 
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'mecum for all educational })rol>lein8. The Hon ‘hie Ediuution Mimster 
l^as read the Sadler C<)innii->ision report^ — 1 presume that lie seeius 
to have read it — and the only lesson he leaiiit from that report is 
that the Sadler (’oiinuission some 20 year.N hark had ver\ strongly 
recommended tliat Ben^^al should have a Board of Set omlury Education. 
Sir, may 1 say it is exactly like a certain heiiijj;' (pmtin^r s( riptun* I 
The Ilon’ble Edin ation Minister while making it a conveiiienei' (»i the 
Sadler Commission loi settin^^ up a Board of StM'omlary Education 
after his choice foiivtuiieutly huuets that lluu’t* are some essential 
postulates in the Sadler ('ouimi^sion Iti'porl without which tiu‘ rei'om- 
meudatlon cannot he understood. Sir, let us judj 4 :e this Bill in the 
l^'ht of those postulates. If tin* Ilon’hle the ivlueation Minister will 
kindly r(‘ad the rc'pori a^ain, he will see what lh(»se postulates are. 
The first postulate is that the jx'ople, the juihlie must feel that tin* 
protmsed ekaiipes will larger and more varied edueatiomil oppor- 

tunitieii to the younger ^'■enerations. The second postulate is that the 
freedom of the educational institutions must he maintuimal, and the 
thi|;d po.stulate is — the flon'hle the Chief MinisU'r referred to this 
postulate yesterday with a certaiu amount of heat — thest* proposed 
clian;;es must have behind them a volume, a strong volume of public 
opinion. 

Now’, Sir, he wdio runs may read that the Bill under consideration 
is a c?arefully cahulatcd ne^^ation of all these three jmstulates. Sir, 
comin^^ to the first postulate, I do not see even within miles of the Bill 
any snp-yestion of lar^tT and more varied educational opportunities 
oft'ered to our younjrer i^'cnerations. On tlie contrary, the Bill has in 
the name of control devised a w(‘apon to destroy, to nithle.ssly d(*Hiroy, 
the niaf^nifieent snp«‘rstrueture oj H<*eondar\ education built up in the 
provime bv ^generations of saeiifice and service*. Sir, I di’liberalely 
and advisedly use the teim “ma^''nificerit,’’ yes, the superst rm 1 ure is as 
niajfnifieent as luifrht be under the existinjr eireumstunees. This Bill 
seeks* to destroy this snpersi nu < ure without ^'iviuf.r us aii\ lu'tler 
substitute. Sn. it se»^ks to <b‘^trn\ without huildinf.r anew on mon* 
a])i)ropriate hues I dd not fiml on the jiropo^ed Bcii'd anv representa- 
fion of afrricultuie, trade and industry, who h w’as so luurli and s<i 
5 tron;,d\ stressed by the Sadler Commi.ssion , and which if pmvided for 
mij^ht ins[)ire iis with hopes ot larger and more varied <*dueatiomil 
opportunities oftVied tip the \ounj^«‘r |.fenerat ions ^ 

Sir, 'doming to tlie st-eond j»(»s1ulate, we find that /ar* from r(‘spect“ 
inj? the freedom of edmatiohhl institutions a-* stres«e<l hy i/hte Sadler 
Commission, the se(*ondar\ edmation in the province is lied to tlic 
chariot-wheels of an ofHcial-ridden Boaiil and an Executive ('ouncil 
invested almost wilji di( tutorial powers to^li.akc or mar education in 
the province as it may please them. Of course, they rannot make, but 
they can raar education. Let u.s for a moment consider how curiously 
7* 
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this Board is composed. Out cd the total strenpfth of 50 on the Board 
bartdy 50 per cent, will he eleeted. I must here sound a note of warn- 
ing lest anybody might he deceived by the word “elected.” There will 
be ejection of a sort nr) doubt, but it will be circumscribed by so many 
iVazi-like rules of election that Government will particularly have their 
own men on the Board even through the door of election, and thus the 
administrative machinery of secondary education in the province will 
be comj)letely under the thumb of Government. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of rommunal representation. Let 
me say at the V(‘ry outset that we on this side of the House are on 
princi])le o])j)OHed to any communal representation mi education bodies. 
We maintain that in the interest r)f nationalism, the sarred 
education must la* k«‘pt free from all communal (|uestions. Sir, in this 
matter I am in <‘xcellent c()mj)any. It may be known to the House 
that tin* Ilon’hle hdueation Minister has iMutmtlv started a second grade 
(Millege in liis native village, ^\hieh by the by is my village too, and 
ma\ 1 lell the House that the staff In* has aj>pointed for the college is 
by no means Muslim in comjiosition. h is rath(*r Hindu in composi- 
tion. Not that the Hon’bh* Ivlucation Ministm’ has any super- 
abundance ot lo\e for the Hindus r)r any haired for his co-religionists! 
He has simply appoint(‘d the b(‘st men available in the field, and in 
doing so he has simjdy done what t‘\(‘r\ sane man in the field of educa- 
tion would do. Sir. our mislortune is that the Hon’bh' Education 
Minister Had said good-b\e to this salutar\ jirinciple while piaqiaring 
the Bill uiid(‘r consideration and our n‘gret i^ that he could not rise 
above the tyranny of th(‘ part\ that has put him into j)ow(‘r. Sii, I do 
not lik«* to go in detail into tin* communal <hara(‘ter ot th(‘ Bill. 1 
shall only make two or three observatiiuis in this connection. 

I say. Sir, that even if for the time* being communal representation 
has to b(‘ consideri'd at all, the ratio applied to the composition of the 
Board is absolutidy uncalled for. If we take into consideration the 
number of schools — the Hon'ble Education Minister told us yesterday 
that HOO Madrassahs also woubl come under the Board — (*ven accepting 
that fact though we are definitely oppo.sed to bringing to/.v and 
Madrassahs undiu' an\ denominational or State-managed body, I shall 
say, vSir, that if we take into consideration the number of schools, the 
number of students and the amount of money and labour contributed 
by the Hindus and Mussalman^ respectively to^isurds the advancement 
of secondary, ^dutttt ion in the [>rovir.(T, that ratio is absolutely , uncalled 
for. 

My second observation, Sir, is that I might personally not be so 
iuuch opposed to communal representation on the Board, if it were 
thrown open to election, oj^n election, fair electioj^ say from the whole 
bodf of Muslim graduates in the province. In that case, Sir, we 
might have the right type of Muslims, nationalist Muslims on the 
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Board, but under the present Ooveruinelit and under the proposed con- 
stitution we will have Government’s own men, Pakisthan-ininded Mus- 
lims on the Board. Let me submit, Sir, in all humility thutjthat will 
be a positive danfrer to the edueation of the younger gtuieration both of 
Hindus and Muslims who with the proirress of time will more and more 
want sound secular national edmation in order to serve themselves and 
their common motherland e\a< tly as \ounjr men and young women do 
in all free countries. 

Sir, I Imve finished characterisinfr the Boai<l. exposing its ugly 
ofiicial and communal chaiacttT. a?id biings me, Sir, to our third 
{>o<?li|ilate wliicli has a direct lu'aring on the motion that is now beiore 
the lIou.Ne, namely, \vlu*ihcr the proposed chanj^es have bi'hind them 
a strong \oliiiiie of piildic opinion. Our answrr to that question is an 
enqibatic “^’o.” The Hon'blc the Education Ministi*r says “yes,” as 
he ^aid \e<ter(lav on tlie Hoor of the llcnise. 11c simply nuide the 
a^scllion: “1 know that jmhlic opinion faNonrs this Hill.” May I 

thryugh \oii. Sir, {)ut a >>imph* (jucstion to tin* Hon’hle the Ikliicalion 
AriiiisttMh' What steps did he taki* l(i ascertain the (‘orrect public, 
ojdtiion on this Bill!'' riu‘ Hill w.i^ published only thri'c weeks ago. 
Arc we to hclii‘\e. Sir, that coiicrt public opinion in tin* province has 
been aMcrtaiiird m tfie course (d (hieo wei'ks? It is neither here nor 
there t<> "ii.s that the (|uestion <>1 tlo* establishment of a Board of 
Seeondarv Jiil mat nm in tin* proNiine has been before the public mitid 
for the ‘Jtl \eai's. I'he real (|m'stion is h<»w long has this Bill, that 
is now before the lloikse — this Bill with these particular jirovisioiis, 
been ladore the pnhln 1 demand a straight rejily from the 
llon’lde the Education Minister. Sir, let not the Jlon’lile 
the Education Minister like Louis XIV’ say: “I urn the State, 
and my opinion is tin* ojiinion <d the country.” lh‘ing the 
head of (Tovernment which is callt*d pojmlar, may be^ by courtesy be 
mu.st .I’oiisiilt public opinion, ever> "hmh* of oidnion on tin* Bill, 
forgetting for tin* time h(‘ing that he commainls a majority in the 
House. He miiy feel that as in* commainls a majority of votes in the 
Houm* he. need not aHcertaiii the ( (rrrei t public opinion mi the Bill, 
but let me tell him that he cannot inflirt an unwanted Bill on an un- 
willing people. Sir, if ainl when this obnoxious Bill comen to be made 
into law. wt* shall know how t.<» emohat it as we did r omhal an <*\e<utive 
fiat d5 years a^o r.oiuing’ from a man mudj bigger than tin* Ilmfhb' 
Ehlucation Minister. If wi* could tln*n unsettle ‘ ‘a Untied fac't,E we 
know that w*e can do it even to-day. (The llon’ble Mt: H. S. 
SuHK.vw .tRj)Y : Not to-day.) Yes, even to-day. Sir, I say that we 
can unsettle a settled fact even to-ilay. I know that this w’ill involve 
us in a dciudly conflict and so I wouhl requ^ the HoiTble the Erliica- 
tion Minister fV>r goodness’ sake to avoid thin conflict, by dropping this 
Bill altogether; or at least let us avoid the bitlerness of the coining. 
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conflict by agr^einj? to send this Bill for ‘circulation. I would request 
the llon’ble the EduTation*AIini.ster to persuade himself to agree to 
this simpje and reasonable request by overcoming tlie opposition of his 
]>arty members. 

With these words, Sir, I commend the motion for circulation to the 
acceptance of the House. 

Mauivi ABU HOSSAiN 8ARKAR: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I rise to-day 
to give my qualified supjxnt to the motion of tlu* llon’ble the Education 
Minister to send the Bill to a Select (’ommiltei*. 

Sir, my n‘asonH are thr(‘e-fold. The tiist reason is that mv party 
has given me a mandate to sup]K>rt the motion; secondly, that the latest 
Education Commission generally known as th(‘ Sadler Commission has 
nH'omiTUMoled the setting up of a Secondary Education Board; and 
thirdly. 1 submit. Sir, that I consider that the present projuisal is a 
change for the better on the <‘xisting order of things. 

Sir, let me explain wliat 1 mean by saying that it is a distinct 
improvement. At present secondary education is controlled and 
managed by the Senate, and I submit, that the constitution of the 
Senate is not such a desirable body as we expected it to be. The 
Universities Act of 1904 says that the Senate will be constituted of 112 
Diembers including the Cliancellor and tlie Vice-Chancellor. The 
Chancellor nt present is II is Excellencv the tlovernor of Bengal and 
the Vice-Chaneellor under the Act of lni*orporation is to be appointerl 
by the Provincial (]lov«‘rnment (M the remaining 110 member, s. ten 
will be e.r-o/A'r/o members; twenty will bt‘ ehM’ted and the remainder 
will be ap])oint(sl by His Excelbuicy tlie Chancidlor. Of the twenty 
elected members also, the ele(‘iion is subject to the approval of His 
E\<’elh*ncy the Chancellor. Therefon*, the lucscnt Senate is abMilntely 
a (lovernment body I’bc nominal cle<'tion of twenty Tucndx'rs is 
nothing. So the present pro]>osa1 is a distiiict im]>rov(‘Tnent eoiistitu- 
tiv)nall\ . 

Now. Sir, of the ten c.r-otjicia iiu‘mbt‘r-< it is also appalling. The 
list contains the names of ])crM»n.s licuinning from His Exi'clleni'y the 
(loveinor of Assam to tlie Princi]ial of the Prt'sidcm'y College. 

'i)n other considerations also, 1 submit, tliat tl^s ij, a distinct 
improvement. .This university, this Senate, never re.sjuinded to the 
call of the nation. The late Mr. C. K. Das and our esteemed Bengal 
lender Mr. Subbas Chandra Bose have called it ''golanthhami.^' They 
took recourse to picketing. They made call after call to this university 
to respond and nationalise it. but it never did ao. because constitu- 
tionally it cannot do so. The late Mr. C. R? Das bad to establish a 
national college near Wellington Square. What kind of treatment 
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did we get, Sir. when we went tliere? We "went' U> picket this 
university, and some of the distinguished people of this ^^ivcrsity, 
drampled us under foot. May I now ask wdiat sort of national 
institution it i>? Then again what kind of treatment w’as meted out 
to the students who went out to jail at tlu* call of the esteemed leaders 
of the country. Some of these students were not allowed admission 
and some of them were not allowed to sit ft)r the exuiniimtiona. (Cries 
of “Question, (jue^iion” from the Congress Jteni'hes.) 

Then, Sir, if it was <‘alled ffnJatnkhana only ten years hack and 
not only that — ev<ni in I5)d4 I distiintly heard the esteiuned hnuh'rs 
of Bengal (‘all it i^olu inklituhi — I do not understand how th(‘ pt)sition 
has changed within these few \t‘ars. So, how can w’e support it innvl' 
At a particular time, the police wt'ic re(|uisitioned hy the univtTsitv 
autliorities to helalami tlo' v(dunteers of the Congri'ss. Tl»es»* ar«‘ tin* 
things which wc know about the history and the constitution (»f the 
jirenent S(*nate. 

'riu'ii. again. Sir. when a section ol tin* studmits of the Calcutta 
l'ni\crMl\ proposi'd to boycott the ('mivocation and (*ther functions, 
the univcrsitN aiithoiitie*' c(d(d>ratcd tin* Foundation l)a\ and ('ompelled 
some oi tin* student- to -alute the Flag and sing “(iod save the King“ 
and su(di other -ong- So invnh the better! But I submit, there arc; 
otlier as])ects and other t\ picul things which cannot h(* exjilained. No 
doubt, 1 admit that the Fnivei^itv imparled literary education which 
IniN in-pired a>])iiation^ in the hearts ot our \oung boys, hut 1 must 
>a\ that it Ini't done more* miMhiet than one could expect. Could this 
iiniv<‘r-it\ re-i-t the intluciice (d the lon*ign (iovernmeiit? Did tlM*y 
tea< h u- an\ thing ^ave and ex( ept “FiiglamCs Work in India'* to 
instil the -]»irit of love tor Imjieiiali^m (d tin* British (lovernmenil' 
Did not tht*\ tea* h u-^ the ah-^o] iitely faNe storv ot the Illack IIideK 
Did not tlie\ tea< h u-- the stoiw <»f 'I'ai asuiidai i and (dher things'' Did 
not they teach u- the stori(*H (d Haiput « hivalio, concoCted hv tin* 
British wTitei’Ni' 1- thi- nationalism? Is it not following the theory 
of diviiie ami rule mitmted h«'ie hv our foreign masters and 
has not this univ.>i-it> the stuiate -pract ically worked as agentH of 
Tmperiaiism? B(*-ide> the literary Hush, it taught us nothing of 
nationalism hu4 cv(*r\ thing which goes against nationalism. 

Sir, may 1 ask — could this university figainsl t)ie wdsh nt our 
masters introduce vocational training? I wonder, in this twentieth 
century, a university like the Cniversity of Calcutta is only teaching 
poems and literature and all these things! Did not the nationalist 
leaders ask this univeri^ty to introduce vocational training in onftr to 
industrialise the province? Did the university proceed a step further 
iir this direction ? 
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TIjen, again, what did this university do to improve the lot of the 
teacliers of secondary schools? I know personally that the poor 
teuchers give receipt for Rs. ^>0 a month, but they actually draw only* 
Es. 20 or Rs. dO a montli. (Cries of “Sliame ! shame!” from Coalition 
Benches.) This is the usual state of things in Bengal. AVhat did this 
university or tlie senate do to improve the lot of these teachers and 
along with it the lot of the students? 

Sir, secondary education is pra(;tically under the control of dual 
authorities — one authority is the Government Inspecting Statf beginning 
from tlie Director of Ihiblie Instruction down to the School Sub- 
Inspector and the other authority is the senate — the university. 
Generally they have not pulled on well and as a consetjuence the 
secondary schools are in t'xtreme misery. Sir, I am connected with 
some of th(‘ sctcondary schools whi< h sutler inc(‘ssantly for nothing but 
for the (juarrel betw(*en the university and tin* (iovernment agency, 
and as a result (‘ducatioii itself sul)S(M|Ut‘ntly sutlers. 

Sir, this university ])ractically produces the major portion of 
chu'ks. The Act of I in'orporation ])assed in 1S’)7 give> us indication 
that at the inception the intention of the Govm’nnnmt wa^ to produce 
cderks oiil\ by giving di|)lonias to ja'r^ons \n}io had jiassed in Liti'rature 
and Scienct^ and othm* things; and so far as J remcndx'r, Loiil Curzon 
expressl> said that “as it was v»*r\ dillicult to get (derks fioni foreign 
countries, wt* (‘stablished univei siti(*s to ]>roduee so many of them for 
our Govtu'nnn'nt oiiict'S and Snodin/dn oHiiM's." 

'rhen, Sir, ma\ 1 now ask whethc'r this jiolicy oi the university 
with respei't to secondary education has tdianged a bit? The\\ have 
carried out (his policy of the torcign (iov<‘rnment tor the last 100 ytuirs 
or more. Tln‘y could of cour.si* product* aristocratic peojile who are 
enamoured of soft-liandt'd labour, who detest hard-handed labour and 
who are not tit even to handle a hammer or a scythe. Their education 
is tbdached from the ordinary social life of the ma.ss pojnilation and 
the lower middle class were left untouched due to the higher cost of 
education. May I ask what worse thing can be dpne, what worse 
education can be given by a Board of Education that may be estab- 
lished by the llon’ble Mr, Faz.lul Ilmi? 1 think he cannot give any 
w’orae thing to ns. Then, Sir, it is said that this Board, if established, 
will hamper the progress of the nation. If that be so. then why do 
you give this half-hearted opposition to this kinfl pf Bill? Our leaders 
of the Nationalist Hindu Group are opposing fte Bill tooth and nail. 
May I ask if it is known to them that it is the decision of the Cabinet 
where t four Mini.sters from the Nationalist Hinviu Group are sitting 
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tight; why don’t they ask their MinisWrs to resign P If they do not 
resign, why do the Nationalist Hindu ineinhers follow them in tli« 
lobby and why do not the Nationalist Hindu gentlemen vote against 
these Ministt'is? I know, tlu^se Hindus <»f Bengal onee made it 
possible to paralyse the Government. On aeeount of the Aligarh 
speecdi of Sir Abdiir Kahim. Ihe'^e Nationalist Hindus refused to work 
witli liini and he could not iorm a ( abim't. I cannot Indieve tliat the 
Hindu Nationalist'' (‘annot compel these tour ot their Ministers to 
resign from the ('ahiiK't. When this Ministry was fonmal, my 
esteemed trieiul Mr. .1. N. Basu submit te<l Irom his Nationalist l*art\ 
two lists to His E\i'clh‘ncv the (iovernor — one ctmtaining names from 
the (’ast(‘ Hindu Group ami the otlnw containing names from th(‘ 
Scheduh;d ('aste Group, and from these two lists tive Ministers were 
taken. t)f couise, one oi them ha'. t«*sign(Ml, hut .still tour ai'e sitting 
tight. It they were vioy "incere about it. rather if the nationnlisi 
Himlus are very sincere, if they ladieve that this Bill will retaril the 
j)iogres> nt this countiv, let them <-onie forward and comi>el the 
Ministers to re-'ign : they \ull get support Irom the great (’oiigress 
Btirty, irom tht‘ Scheduled (!aste members and the memhers of the 
Krishak Piopi l’art\ W’hv d(» the\ staml half-wa> and bo>coU the 
Select (\)nimittee, hut not tin* GahinetP d’hcN are not sincere about it. 

(Here the immiher leached hi" time-limit, but was allowed d minutes 
to tii)i"h hi" .sa> . ) 

So 1 sa> , compid your Mlm"tel^ tn icsign; brim^ the downhill ot the 
ralunet at oiicc. and in thi" wc aic icad> to help \nu. It the\ rlo not 
do that, then 1 sa,\ l)i S\amapia''ad Mocker jei- not very sincere in 
hi" atteiuj't. Now the late lamented (’. 1{. Has called the univer.sity 
a IJid/iti and Sir ]‘ (’ Ko.\ said that if he had the power hn 

would biing it ilowM in one da\. (A voice: “He <lid not sa\ the 
whole oi it.”/ Hi* wanted to ab(di"h the Law (ddleg*- and a jiart of 
it and Mr. Bamaiiaiida Ghatteijee. the iumous edit<ir, wiote volumes 
about it. Fortunately enough, the ITon'ble Mi. Fazlul Hu(| is doing a 
part of at least what Mr Ha", Sir P. (’. Hoy and Mr, Itaniananda 
Chutlerjee wished to «lo. Now this do«*s not mean that I am 
enamoured oi this Bill. But the jire^ml eonstiiution of the uriivi^sity 
is worse. There is "Oinetliing wliii h, I say, is a distim t im]»rovenient . 
In the body ]>ropobed out ot the dP immibers 2d are going to be e!(‘eted. 
Then again this body lias been made more demorratie for all m*etion« 
of the people. Scheduled (dist(*s, females, Musliins, Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans are aH brought here in order to serve in the committee. 
I might submit, Sir, that edueatimri is a thing which should b(* run on 
non-party lines. All .sorts of persons should he brought in and theii: 
advice taken. It shield be a non-party organisation, and everybody 
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should contributK to its improvement. I think the advice of the great 
poet Rabindranath Tagore should be followed here who says — 

(ijTf 

f\4 to 

Then again three advisory coinmittc'es are going to be establislied, 
viz., the Muslim Education Advisory Committee, tlie Scheduled Castes 
Education Advisory (yommittee, and the Females Advisory (,'ommittee. 
I think this is also a distinct improvement. Now about the evils which 
should be done away with from this Hill. They have iiurcascd the 
number of i\r-oj}\n(t members b\ 100 per ct*nt. in the composition of 
the present constitution of th(‘ senate, a body of 112 members there are 
1(1 (',r-off\no members. Hut in the ])ro])osed body of oO they have kej>t 
the number of 10 intact, that is, they hav(‘ increased tlie number of 
CJ'-offii'io members by 100 per cent. This should be doin' away with. 

'idn*n comc's the system of nomination. In a body of oO they are 
making jirovision tor nomination of Id jicrsjuis. I belong to a party 
which is strongly opposed to any nomination. 

I draw the attention of tin* Cabiin't to the attitude taken by the 

grt'ut Congress Part>. 1'he Ministry must be prei»ared for some sort 

of trouble in Hengal, if the Congri*ssnn*n do not change their attitude. 

We want this body to bt* an autononnnis body, there should not be 

any interference by any (Jovernment ^^hatsoever, whether it be a 

Congress or a Coalition Ctivernment, Secondary education will create 

tin’ genius ot tin* country. Theretore, it should not be any j>olitical 

organisation or propaganda machine, and tin* .system of nomination 

should at once be done awav with, 
o 

Then, again, there is no pr(»posal f(»r financing it adeciuatelv. 
There is no planned system of education, no statutory direction how 
this secondary education should be developed, and there is no provi- 
sion for lowering the co.st of etlucation, so that it may reach the lower 
strata of society also. 

Again, 1 have other fears. This Bill, after being passed into law, 
may be postponed just like the Primary Education Act for ten years 
or twenty years due to the opposition of the Nationalist Hindu Party, 
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or any other party whatsoever, I want that the objectionable ^features 
of the Bill bt" done away with. 1 want that this Bill, if passed into 
law, should be brought into operation without delay. 

I shall explain the position of niy party. We shall serve in the 
Select Committee and try to remove the objecticuiable features that 1 
have enumerated. If we fail to do that, ^^e shall define our jmsitiou 
at that time. We sincerely hope that the Hon'i)le Minister of 
Education and the Cabinet will look to the attitude taken up by the 
Congress Party and tin* Kri^hak Proja Part> . If half the people of 
the ( ountry go against it, thi'i Bill is no Bill at all. Therefore, imme- 
diate and pronijit >teps >hould be taken to improve the Bill, and I 
want that tlie Bill should be pa^^ed into law and given effect to as 
soon as jiossible. 

With tlie‘*e tew wordN I ''Upjiort the motion of the Kilucation 
Minister. 

Mr. JATINORA NATH BA8U: Sir, it appears from the Statement 
of Ohjec'ts and Ueasons that (lovernment intend that secomlary edmai- 
tion should develop in thi'^ juoNince according to a planm*d scheme. 
Sir, 1 liave lookt'd carefully through tliis Bill, ami 1 listened to the 
address of the Ilon hle Chief Minister. Neither in the Bill nor in the 
Chief MiIli^teJ’s s])eecli <lo I fiml an\ plan or an\ .scheme showing the way 
in which secomlar> educatnui is intended to 1 m‘ developt*d. Tin* Bill lays 
down a machinery for eonliolhng the system of sei'ondary edm*utioii, 
but it docN not say as to w liat lines are going to be adopted for develoji- 
ment. Sir. as has been pointed out by some of th<* previous speakers, 
secondary education is inipaited in this jirovinee by ahmit J.-tOO high 
sehooUi. Of these srliooK about ><) are State .si liords, a certain nunib<‘r 
are schoids aided b>' the .State, and the rest arc* si hools which do not 
receive au_\ aid ironi the State. Sir. in State sidiools (iovernment have 
had eom])lete eontud to la\ down anv srheiin* or any plan inteiidiMl 
for the iinjirovemeiit ot seiondary edneation, but so far we have not 
seen any scheme introduced in the State sehools for the develojiment of 
8e(‘ondaiy education on the lines on whiili (fovernment want it to 
develop. Sir. in respect of aiiled sehoids it was point4‘d out by (fbme 
speakers yesterday that tliere had always l)e»‘n a ver\ large amount of 
Government control, but even in those Hcho<ds no attempts have been 
made to regulate either the management or the coursi‘H of studies in 
such a manner as to realise the plan that (Government has in view. 
Sir, in these days we come across talks about planning a great deal. 
There has been in some big countries five-years’ plans. I once had 
occasion to read a book which showed as to how that plan had been, 
carried out in those countries. They wanted to impulate waste •areas, 
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to indii^rialise large areas and to give employment to a large number 
of people, and there was the plan and the steps that were taken were 
with a view' to carry out that plan. But in this Bill w^e have no plan, 
no system laid dowm or indicated showing as to how' Government is 
going to proceed to develop secondary education. Sir, it w'as pointed 
out in some of the previous speeches that of the entire cost of secondary 
education in this provimje, about In per cent, was contributed by 
Government. That 15 per cent, includes the total cost of the State 
schools also. The rest of the (‘ost is found by the j)ublic. Sir, you are 
expecting the public to place themselves entirely under the (‘ontrol of 
this new Board. It is wdth their money that secondary education has 
gone on in the past and will go on in the future. But although you 
want their mon(\v, you do not tell them as to wdiat is the plan or 
scheme on wdiich these institutions should i)roceed. That is v(‘ry hard 
on those wdio are exi)ected to pay voluntarily for the carrying on of 
secondary education in this province. Sir, the Bill intends that, not 
only secondary stdiools but middle schools sliould also be included in 
the body of institutions wdiich wdll be under the control of this Board. 
Sir, middle schools teach the scholars up to a standard when they can 
leave school and be employed in such (‘apucities as errand lioys and 
tlie like, wliile those who pass out at the Matriculation stage find 
einplo.Miient as clerks, shoj) assistants and so forth. Therefore, 1 do 
not see any reason as to why these two classes of institutions are 
contemplated to be brouglit together under tlie same control, and as 
to why things that are taught for the lo\v(‘r standard sluuild be mixed 
up wdth institutions training up to a higher standard. A< regards the 
control, it shoubl be noticed that practically there is no re})n*sentation 
of the persons who are carrying on the work of secondary education, 
namely, the teaching staff of the secondary sidiools and of the persons 
who pay for the education, namely, the jicrsons of the locality from 
W'hich the stmlents come to take advantage of the institution^^. There 
are no doubt b Head Masters and one or two ll(‘ad Mistresses proposed 
to be brought on the Secondary Board. But the w’ork of secondary 
education is conducted not only by the Head Masters but also by the 
very large body of teachers wdiose o]>inion cannot but be of very great 
help in the practical carrying out of any scheme of secondary educa- 
tioif. These persons should be given the privilege of sending 
representatives to the Board. Then. Sir, the money for the schools, 
for the actual working of these schools, is found bj’ the governing 
bodies and i]\eM governing bodies too find no place wdiatsoever in any 
of the constituencies which are to send representatives to this Board, 
which will have to deal with the question of expenditure required for 
the carrying on of the schools. We know that, but they have no voice 
as to how the school is going to be managed. These things should be 
looked into, but they are unfortunately absent ill this Bill. 
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TEen as regards other matters, there has been an atfempt to 
dissociate the Secondary Board from the rniversity. In other 
countries the university lias tht‘ right to decide us to who should enter 
its portals. But that function is going to he taken away from the 
Calcutta Fniversity. Not only that. Sir, but by clause 52 of the Bill 
various things arc going to be taken away from the university, and it 
is amongst other things going to be provided as follows: — 

“Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Fniversities 
Act, 1904, or in any regulation made tluTcuuder ; • 

(4) the said university shall not specify or publish any text-l>ook 
or other publication for use in any secondary school.’* 

Sir, text-books are written mostly by university men and these text- 
books are often jiubli.^hed by the university. But you are going to 
bar these secomlary scliools — \ou are going to exercise control by 
stopping those schools from using text-books published by the 
university. Why!^ Sir, supjiose one of my friends to my left (the 
Coalition Party) is a s]»eciulist in a particular subject, History or any 
otlier thing, and writes a good history oi the Pathan or Moghul jn'riod 
of the history of India, though it may be an excellent book containing 
the result of the most recent invest ig-at ions in that subject, but because 
it is publislied by the university it <-annot be prescribed U8 a text-book. 
Sir, that is a state of things whi<‘h shows a certain amount t»f animus 
against the univei^ity and not any real doin* to advance tin* cause (jf 
secondary education. Broadly, the Bill la\s df)wn the machinery of 
control. But in matters of education if there is too mu<h <’ontr(d, 
progre^.-^ may be so clogged that ultimately the advancement of 
education may languish, and, the jirogress of e<lucation in the province 
will ultimately suffer. Then we hu\e not only the main Board, but 
also Sub-Committees. The S\jb-('ommitlees include a Sub-(’o?nmittee 
which will lay dow'n the te\t-book-» to be studied in the sehools. Sir, 
in that respect the })resent system is that the I niversity of (hileutta 
lays down the curriculum for the Matriculation Examination and also 
lays down some text-book.s which shcjuld lx* studied by those intending 
to appear at the Matriculation EiXaminatioii. But sf> far as can be 
made out from this Bill, it is not only thosi* whc» stud\ in what mat be 
called the Matriculation Class, who will he compcdled to study certain 
text-books, but the Suh-Committee may lay down text-hooks for all 
the other classes, which these secondary .schools consi.st of. The result 
is that you may hamper the growth of real and sound education. 
There may be a text-book on Indian History or English History which 
finds favour with the Secondary Education Board. There may f>e a 
much better book on Indian History or on English History which the. 
governing body of a sthool may desire to place before the students of 
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that scllool for study. But under the scheme in this Bill, the control 
will be such that that particular Sub-Committee will have the power 
to lay down not only the curriculum but also the actual books to be 
studied by the students. That is exercising excessive control. I there- 
fore suj)port the motion of Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri for the 
reason that it is not possible to so alter the Bill as drafted that you 
could have in it the methods by which the intended progress may be 
effected. If the (Government had so prepared the draft that a 
machinery for regulating advancement of secondary education was set 
up so as not to interfere too much with the working of the institutions 
and without discouraging those that have for a century and a half gone 
on j)aying for the advancement of secondary education, then it would 
have been possible to have it altered on the right lines by a Select 
Committee. But it has been drafted in a way that it is not possible 
to so alter it. 

It should be remembered, Sir, that secondary education in this 
province to a great extent owes its j>rogress to the imi)etus given to it 
in the early years of the BHh century by some distinguislied English- 
men and Scotclimi'ii. Those that have studied the history of sei'ondary 
education know of the work of Captain Ri( hardson and the Scottish 
watchmaker, David Hare, who gave his all for the cause of secondary 
education here and wlio desired that he should be buried amongst the 
Indian students. His tomb is to Ik* seen in the C'ollege Square in 
Calcutta. 

Sir, it is on the lines so laid down that progress of education has 
gone on. But all tliat is going to be brushed aside for the e^tablish- 
luiuit of a system particulars of whicii are not slH)wn anywhere either 
in the speech of the iloirble Chief Minister or in the Bill itself. I 
think we should be very careful not to upset the system by the eiiercise 
of control withtuit affording the public a iull t)])portuiiity of knowing 
the intention and trend of tlH‘ mi‘as\ire. If (lovernment takes over 
tlie entire control of secondary education and of all the institutions and 
runs them, then the entire sum of ICs. 100 lakhs which is now required 
for conducting secondary education in this province will have to be 
found by tiie (lovernment, whereas now tlie bulk of that cost comes 
frorti voluntary contributions. It may mean additiimal taxation of the 
poor tax-payers of this country. We will have carefully to consider 
all these questions before we accept this Bill. I therefore support- the 
motion of Rai Harendra Nuth Chaudhuri, 

Mr. 8YED MU8TAGAW8AL HAQUE: Mr. Speaker, Sir, before 
I begin to speak I must congratulate the Hon’ble the Chief Minister 
for bringing forward the Secondary Education Bill in this House. Sir, 
the &K!!ODdary Education Bill has evoked vehement opposition from 
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interested quarters, and it has been I'ondeinned as Il»e most reactionary 
piece of legislation. Mr. Speaker. Sir, any reform, any piece legis- 
lation that is introduced by the tJoverninent or initiated by this side 
or the House is dubbed as <’oinmunul by the Opposition. The Opposi- 
tion including Mr. Abdul Hakim who claim to be the sole rejiresenta- 
tives of public opinion and not the Ministry that has the support of the 
entire Muslims, and larger section of the Hindu i‘ommunity of the 
province, has always the anti-communal slogans to bambooxle the 
public. The tenancy legislation, the llengal Agrictiltural DtdOors Aid 
and the Mone\ -lenders Hill have ]a*en condemned as communal pieces 
of legislation, but how radical have been tbe results of the working 
of the A( t.s 1 Sir. the ('ali utta Municipal Act which was condemned as 
the most react ionars piece of legislation has in fact in its actual working 
done the wonder tliat no amount of jirogressive jiolitics of tbe Opposi- 
tion could ever dream of. It has ushered in u new era of communal 
])eace and harmony. The Hindu and tbe Muslim city fathers forgetting 
their ditiereuces are hoiking in perfect unison for the good of the city 
of i^alcutta and has thus killed communalism. 

Now, the Secondary Education Hill is the new target of the Opposi- 
tion memlier.s, Htit thes forget that the proposeil legislation is neither 
new in principle nor lommunal in sjiirit. It has been the insistent 
demand of the jmblic and the eminent cdui'ationists" alike for tbe lust 
20 years that some scheme should be formulated to relieve the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta from the re.sponsibility of conducting secondary 
education and that there should he an inde])pndent and separate body 
to take the entire charge of 'secondary education of the province. The 
dual administration ot secondary education resulting in the ilivision of 
])Ower between tbe (lovernment and the autonomous university has been 
a very weak inacliincrN for its efficient contnd. The control and the 
development of s(‘eondar\ in.^titiit ions divided betwauui the two sejiarute 
and 0 »\'en at times antagonistic bodies resulted in their liaiihu/.iud and 
inelticient manatrement. 1'he dela> in arriving at a dei'ision that 
requires immediate solution consMipient upon tlie dual administration 
has bet'll anotlicr weak icalurc id the exi-^ting svstem. (hmflict oi 
jurisdiction and hugt' exjiendit urt* are lesults of the existing systtun. 
The univer.sity is allowed to make a lucrative hii-int'ss out of the examina- 
tion fees and sale of the sclioid text-books, but are very little interested 
in tbe iinproveinenl of secondary schools, Nf>1 a single pie ba.s lieeii 
spent for the improvement of secondary seboeds. The resources are 
diverted in other de]mrtineiit.s without any justification. This has been 
left for the Government, which having no interest, also negletded or gave 
very scanty care. This being^ some of tbe many defects of the system, 
there bag been in.sistent demand from tbe public that secondary ei^uca- 
tion should be (on trolled by an independent machinery. Moreover, on 
principle, it being felt that tbe university should have nothing to do 
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with the control and management of secondary education, the estab- 
lishment of the Secondary Board was considered to be the panacea of 
all the existing ills. 

Sir, the Sadler Commission, as early as in the year 1917, strongly 
deprecated the then and now existing system of secondary education. 
Such eminent persoiialaties as the late Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, Dr. 
Ziauddin, who were members of the Commission, and others were fully 
convince^d that a reform of secondary education is absolutely necessary. 
Thus, we see tliat the proposed measure far from being a new measure 
is, in fact, a long overdue piece of reform. But Ministers under, the 
previous Eefornied Constitutions were not suliiciently representative 
in character, and therefore they could not or perhiips did not take any 
steps in this direction. It is, therefore, quite creditable on the part 
of the present Ministry and in kee})ing with its representative character 
that alter all tlie longfelt want of the country is going to be mitigated. 
Yet, 1 must be failing in my duty if I did not point out that the interest 
of the c.ommunity that 1 have the privilege to rei»resent in this House 
has been overlooked. The ])roposed Muslim representation on the B6ard 
to b(‘ set up is too meagre to onabh* the community to voice its w'ill. 
In the propf)se(l Board »)Ut of oO members the Muslims can have a 
maximum pool of 19, which to a rank Hindu cnnnnunalist must appear 
to be unjustifiable. The figure neither represents the strength of the 
community nor can it represent the growing numl>er of Muslims goijig 
up for secondary education. Due to, and alter the introduction of, 
free primary education in all the districts of Bengal, the number of 
Muslim students is sure to swell u]>, and it will not be an idle dream to 
think that in cf)urse of a few' years the j)roj)ortion of the Muslim students 
to Hindu students will just reflect the numerical strength of the 
respective communities. 

Sir, there is one defect whicii I think 1 should point out to this 
House, and that is that the examination in the high schools lia^ been 
left outside the scope of the Secondary Education Bill, Sir, I feel 
tliat this can be remeditnl wdien the matter is taken up in the Select 
Committee. 

Sir, wdth these few words I recommend that the Bill be referred to 
the Select Committee, becau.se, after all. any defects which might be 

found in the Bill can be remedied there by mutual discussion. 

% 

Mr. PRAMATHA NATH BANERJEE: Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the motion which stands in the name of my friend Rai Harendra 
Nath Chaudhuri. 

Last night I heard with religious attention and reverent admiration 
the% w'onderful manuscript speech which the Hon’ble the Education 
Sinister read in introducing his motion for reference of the Secondary 
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Education Bill to a Select Committee. I should have wondered, Sir, 
whether the time was opportune for a measure of this kind. I should 
have wondered j Sir, whether the boominj^ of j^uns in Flanders plains, 
the drone of aeroplanes outside our coiiutry yet, whether the clauK and 
the clash of arms and ideal*; had attracted our attention at all. Do wo 
hear from this Assembly the resounding- and also the subdued crash of 
fallinfc Empires Sir, as 1 was listening to that speech, I seeme<l to 
visualise over tlie gilded dome of thi.s Legislative Assembly Spitfires 
emitting their venom of dame ami Hurricanes rising beyond the limits 
of tlie sky. 

Mr. Speaker, the ILurble the Kdueatiim Minister travelled down 
the stream of time. He ro<le at anchorage in the \ear lilOv. May I 
ask him to-niglit to go back six years earlier pci ha])s halt a century 
earlier stilly^ I know that lie obtaineil his Master's degree in lS!t(l from 
the much maligned rniversil\ ot Calcutta. The secondary schools -- 
the high scdiools in this province — came into e.\isteiice in lSo7 when 
the Act ot lm*or])oratioii , A(‘t II of ISo7, ^^a.s passi'd. Sinci' tliat 
eventlul day till > (*st(*r-mght tor Sd l(>ng \(*ai‘s the secondary sclnads 
in this judvince uliich aie <*alled high J’higlish schools had h(H*n under 
the jui isdict ion of the I ni\crsit\ of Calcutta. \V«* hear now rumbling* 
again.st the e.xeicise ot ihat jurisdiction. \Vc heard (he Jlon’ble the 
C’hief Minister sa\ lliat the contiol exercised hv the university i» 
cliaotic, that tlu* (list rihut ion of schools thioughout the (irovince sud'er* 
from inaladjustinent . Mr. Sjuuiker, tlnvse t^^(» criticisms were not 
levelled against the system so long as the Vice-Chancellors of the 
Calcutta rni\er.sity ere our whit<* masters. White masters to my 
mind resemlde white elephants. The Hurmans used to worshij) them 
in the past, ami we ^^ould prohahl\ worsliip them witlj still great4»r 
devotion if they \\ere not extinct. From 1857 to Jb()(> no cry was 
raised that the system of diarchy was fallible. In fact, when in 1904 
Lord Curzon got the Cniversities Act jiassed through the assistanco of 
the tb^n Law Member Sir Thomas Haleigh, he mudo a specific provision 
in the amending Act of 1904 that the Lniversity of Calcutta should 
have conir<d over the conditions of rec(»giiifion (»f high aided schools 
pre.senting candidates for the Matriitulation Examination and that the 
University of Calcutta should have control also ov€*r candidates who 
would present themselves for such examination. That was no new 
innovation. That wa.s tlie .system which was pursued from 1857 d^^wn 
to 1994. Possibly the legal ingenuity of the Law .Member of the day 
wanted to give that system, which the Horrble Eilucation Minister has 
described as “traditional authority,” a legislative recognition. 

Mr. Speaker, the Hon’ble Education Minister referred to certain 
passages from the Sadler ('ommission’s report. I know the Hon^ble 
Minister of Education works very hard. May I assume to-night 
he has very carefully read the fourteen musty and rusty volumes of the 
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Calcutta University Commission’s report? I should have wondered 
that tl»e Calcutta University Commission’s report in 14 volumes was ' 
sleeI)in^^ in the dusty upper shelves of our -Secretariat Buildings like 
the 14 famous points of President Woodrow Wilson. The League of 
Nations is supposed to be operating still. Will this Bill which is 
supposed to accept the principles of the Calcutta I iiiversity Commis- 
sion’s report operate? Prophecies are risky and they have become 
still more risky in these days of uncertainty. 

Mr. Speaker, Sir Michael Sadler is alive. I hai^pen to know him, 
and, as a camp-follower^ 1 had something to do with the Calcutta 
Cniversity ( !oinniis.sion. None of its recommendations has been accept- 
ed in these .>ears by successive (iovernments (jf Bengal and last night 
such w’as the surging urge for reform of the system of secondary 
education in this ])rovince that even a pending Bill — the Agricultural 
Produce Markets Bill — had to be suspended so that this Bill which was 
published only three weeks ago in the Official Gazette must have at 
once legislative recognithm. AVe all know, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Government of the day has a huge majority behind them. We know 
very well that possibly our European friends will step into the same 
lobby with their followers. If that is so, then why do they not do a 
very simple act — pass a Bill of Attainder in three sentences that this Bill 
be passed into law and that whoever opposes this Bill shall be attainted 
of high treason? The system is not unknown even in England. In 
the days of Charles II such Acts were passed, viz., the Test Act and 
the Conventicle Act. Let us in these days of the Huq democracy liave 
similar legislation. 

The Hon'ble Education Minister referred to the Sadler Commis- 
sion’s report. It is true that that (’ominission recommended the crea- 
tion of a Secondary Board of Education, but its recommemlations were 
based uj)on two fundamental asMimptions — assumptions which, 1 ho]»e, 
the Hon’ble Education Minister will note or his jaditico-educational 
advisers will point out to him. The hist was that the newly constituted 
Authority should liave behind it the vnp])ort of a great movement of 
juihlic opinion and tlie second was that the newly constituted Authority 
should liave at its <lisp<csal more amtde tinancial resources than at 
present. Judged in the light of the^e two fundamental projxisitions, 
does this Hill stand the te>t of senitin> ? The pndilem. Sir, is a vast 
one. It bewilders tlie imagination oi many of Us in this liall. The 
Secondary Education Svstem of Bengal, if it is to be under the unified 
control, must make arrangements for 1,4(H) high English schools, must 
make arrangements for 2,100 middle English .schools and must make 
arrangements for, I am told, 800 madras.sahs and 700 toLs. The number 
of v'lpils approximately reading in these institutions is indeed stagger- 
ing — 3,17,000 students read in our high English schools, 1,93,000 
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read in the middle English schools, 12, (KH) read in the toh and I have 
not yet heard nor have I been able to ascertain from olficial records 
the number of pupils reading in the 8(K) inadrassahs to which the 
Honourable Education Minister referred. I only heard u statement 
made by the Hon'hle Education Minister lust night that since the report 
of the Sadler (’oiiimissioii in 1818, the number of inadrassahs has 
increased by dIM) per cent. If an impartial Eommission of Enquiry 
were appointed to-«lay, would it not be faced with the prohlem that the 
sudden rise in the number of inadrassahs like the sudilen rise of the 
high English sidiools in the prnvince has offendeil against the primdples 
of balanced adjustment and coMiiic ilevelopment Y 

Mr. Speaker, let me nou come to the proposetl Hill. The Hill 
visualises the treat ion of u Secondarv Htnird of Education. Tluit 
Secondar\ Hoard of Etlucatitui is supposed to be more repre.sent ative 
than the unreproentative Syndicate or the Senate ol the I'niversitv of 
(’alcutta. 1 shall deal with its composition in a moment. Hut before 
I th) s<», nia\ I refer \(»u. Sir, to the composition of the Executive 
Council!'' That Council, as is well known to you ami as was admittetl 
by the Hon’ble Chief Minister, is the motor wheel of the whide ctmstitu- 
tion — it is the pivot round whi(‘h the wliole scheme revidves. Let us 
tr\ and analyse the constitution of the Executive Council. It will 
consist of 14 members iniduding the President of the Secondary Hoard 
of Education. Who the happy occupant of that chair shall be, 1 can- 
not sa> . 1 hope, he w ill be, as I held out the hope on u jiri'vious 

occasion two years ago on the occasion of the appointment of the Private 
Secretary to the Chief Minister, a member of the I^egislature. We shall 
then burn candles at his altar. Hut if, God forbid, he is a member of 
the Indian Educational Service under the Crown, then let the crown 
of wild olive be woven round hi.s brow I 

T^^en, Sir, the secoml person is the Vic*e-Chancellor of the ('alcutta 
University. 1 do not know what the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University hiriiself feels about the Hill. Hut 1 have been told on 
responsible aiiihoritv that this Hill wus not even shown to the Vice- 
Chancellor (jf the Calcutta Cniversity. (Cries of "Shame! shame!” 
from the Congres.s Hencbes. ) 1 do not know', Sir, how the Vica- 

Chancellor of the Calcutu Cnivprsit> feels about the Hill — whether he 
likes to sit on a throne of Royal State in the huildiiigs rouml almu^ the 
College Square and ser\'e under the new'ly created President of the 
Board of Secondary Education. Hut 1 know* this, Sir, that if the 
proposal was made to Sir James Colvile, the first Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University, or to Sir Henry Summer Maine, 1 know the 
answer* which they would have given. 

Then, let us take up the Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca Univereity, 
He it an estimable and an amiable gentleman. But if tbit Executiva 
8 
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Council has to function, it must function in accordance with a time- 
table and it must function in a particular venue which will obviously 
be Calcutta, because I notice that residence in Calcutta is specifically 
mentioned with reference to the great representatives of the University 
of Dacca on the Executive Council. If you ask the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University to-day, then he will tell you that the Vice- 
Chancellor, in order to enable him to inefficiently, chaotically and 
inaccurately to run the administration of 1,400 high English schools 
has to sit on two Committees in the University of Calcutta on two 
successive nights every week. 

Next 1 come, Sir, to the Director of Public Instruction. I have 
been accustomed to have such veneration for him that I cannot but 
visualise him as an independent liberal in matters of education, 
especially when the Hon’ble Minister for Education has given absolute 
freedom to all the subordinate officers under his control. I heard last 
night that the Hon’ble Home Minister very strongly protested against 
the publication of reports of District Magistrates whom he described 
as subordinate officials in his department. I hope that that is not also 
the attitude of the framer of the Bill with regard to the Director of 
Public Instruction. What shall I say, Sir, of the two Inspectors of 
Schools who will not be nominated by the Government, but will be 
elected by the Board, and what shall I say more, of the Directress of 
Women’s Education and the Assistant Director of Public Instruction 
for Muslim Education. 

Last of all, Sir, we have in the words of the Objects and Reasons of 
the Bill, “adequate representation” of the two rniversities of Calcutta 
and Dacca on the Board of Secondary Education. Mr. Speaker, if you 
will kindly refer to the representation of the University of Calcutta 
first, you will see that the University of ( alcutta has been given three 
seats, but that is not the proper implcation of the Bill. The thre^ 
members will be members of the Syndicate of the University of Calcutta, 
who have been accustomed to supervise seeondar\ .schools in the pro- 
vinces, but must be elected by seven members of the Board who have 
managed to come into the Bill from the same university. What an 
election I These members include the hea«l of the Department of Arabic 
and Persian in the ('’alcutta University, the head of the Department of 
Sanskrit in the Calcutta University, and five representatives of the 
Senate on the Board of Secondary Education in a most truncated form. 
The Senate of the University has not freedom of choice even in the 
matter of election of these other fi%^e so-called representatives to the 
Board. I do not know Sir, why from this great electorate of seven 
members even the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University has been 
excluded. He oen surely have a vote in the election of three members 
of his University to the Executive Council. 
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Then, I come to the Tnivewitv of Dacca. I would hare been happy, 
Sir, if the University of Dacca had really two repreaentativea on the 
Executive Council, hut what do I find? I find that these representa- 
tives must not necessarily reside in Dacca. They must normally reside 
in the town of ('alcutta as residents as defined under section 3 of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923, and that they will he elected not aa 
in the case of Calcutta by the alleftred Dacca representatives of the 
Board but by the Secondary Education Board itself. Why this dis- 
tinction? We all know why? Mr. Speaker, how can public opinion 
give its confidence to an Executive Council of this character, an 
Executive Council >^hich will consist of a majority of Government 
nominees — in tliis instunce S out of a body of 14 — and cmly 5 alleged 
representatives of public oj)inion elected by the great electoral college 
of 7 in one case? 

Then I come to the great “justice” which has been done to the 
Scheduled Ca^te cominuniiy. One seat has indeed been guaranteed 
foi^ them, hut in their case the election must he confined to the whole 
of the Secondary Educalion Hoard so that a “proper” type of repre- 
sentative of that coiiiniUMitv is discovered. 

I now ( oine 1(1 the fomjxKitioii of the Secondary Education Hoard 
itself. The Hoard will he ctMiipo-ied of oO inemherH and as 1 have made 
tile calculation the composition is lertainly v\ondt*rfully caimposite in 
ciiaracter without an\ disi'ernahle princifde operating. We shall have 
on this Hoard 19 Muslim members. That representation i.s guaranteed. 
The second guarantee of o members has been given to tlie Scheduled 
('asto>, fmt the o members ot the Scheduled Castes will not lie allowed 
to he repre.*.ented h\ the members of the Scheduhal ('astes themselves. 
Then, Sir. on the Secondar\ Education Hoard we liuve 8 Europeans, and 
we l^ave repre.sentative^ of the Anglo-Indian Hoard of Education. 
Apart from the (juestion of .separate electorates in favour of which my 
friend the Hon’hle the Eiftance Minister has been jahlieiing just now, 
the Anglo-Indian Hoard of Education is not under the contnd of the 
proposed Secondary Education Hoard. These ten members have found 
seats on the Hoard on .o udemic grounds. Have they? 

Then, Sir, there will l>e officials or nominees of the Governm^t of 
Bengal numbering 21. What shall I say about the women of Bengal? 
They have got election in the matter of representation to the Legisla- 
ture of the province by the Imperial Act of I93o, but in the case of 
the Secondary Board of Education three women will be noniinatefl by 
the Government of Bengal of whom one shall be a Hindu, one a Muslim 
and the third a European. It is true that election has Wen rxmferred 
upon only the Head Mistresses of High Schools for Girls. There arp 
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about 153 high schools in this province dealing with women’s education, 
and they will have to be satisfied with one representation. 

I>et us now deal with the Lniversities of Calcutta and Dacca. The 
two have been put on a basis of parity. On the question of representa- 
tion two different principles have been adopted. In the case of Dacca 
two persons will be elected by the Executive Council. In the case of 
Calcutta five persons will be elected by the Senate of !he University, 
but with what divisions? Two of them must be Muslims, one must 
be a member of the Scheduled Caste*-!, and of the remaining two one may 
possibly be a (.'aste Hindu. Not only that, but of these five persons 
tw'o must be either Vrincipals or Profe.ssors of an affiliated college or 
Professors or Lecturers in the Cniversity of (’alcutta. What a con- 
cession to the principle of popular ol>inion and representation : In the 
case of Dacca only the executive has been created the electorate. The 
Executive (V)uncil, we all know, consists of about 15 members. The 
Statement of Objects ami Ueasoiis has notable features. The Sadler 
Commission’s repcirt has b(*en requisitioned to its service. What does 
the Sadler (’ommi.shion’s report say on this point? It says that out of 
a body of 15 to LS members, at least 7 members shall represent the two 
Universities of (alcutta ami Dacca. They did not propose for the two 
universities electoral colleges on an a.scending hierarchical scale. The 
pressent i)ro]»osal remimls one of the elections to the Imperial Duma 
of the Czurist regime in Uus>ia. Then, Sii, we liave got the Statutory 
Advisory Committees. I shall not here deal with the Statutory 
Advisory ('ommittee dealing with Muslim education because my Mtislim 
friends are all enamoured of the Hill and to-day there are .so many 
protectors of Islam — s(» many non-Muhammadan protectors of Islam 
that one more addition will not affect the merits of the ca.se at all. 
Mr. Speaker, let us first of all deal with the (iirls’ Education Com- 
mittee. It will consist of 14 members. Of these will represept to 
a limited extent public opinion. The Head Mistress of Schools will be 
one and I say half because of the provision that the second woman 
representative will be ele<*1ed by the Senate of the Calcutta University 
from amongst its women Principals. 1 was trying to visualise to myself 
who that Ij is likely to be. Is it m\ friends, my lady frieiubs on the 
opposite side of the House or tho.se in the (lovernment side of the 
Houae? I pause for a reply, because I do not venture to deal W’ith 
llte personalities of lady members of the Legislature. Sir, you have 
got a committee for Scheduled Castes education also. It ie a Com- 
mittee which will cousivst of 8 members ami of these 5 are officials or 
nominees of the Uovernmeut. I do not know what my friends of that 
community feel about their capacity for repre.sentation. They have 
obtiuned roughly about 30 seats in the Legislative Assembly. Here on 
the Education Board on the ground that they are backward and on the 
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ground that the “infant industry” arguments are applieahle in their 
oases, they have been left out with 3 representatives. 

Sir, I shall very briefly now refer to the functions of the Secondary 
Education Board, specially in its relation to the Guveruiuent of Bengal 
and in its relation to the two universities. First of all. Sir, I shall 
deal with the (ioveniment of Bengal. The Hon‘ble the Education 
Minister as tine Chief Minister ot the Ctovernineul of the province last 
bight maintained that (iovernment cannot abdicate its function with 
reference to a certain amount of fundamental control over secondary 
education in this province. Sir, that doctrine may well be accepted, 
but the connotation of the doctrine re(|uires couHi«leration. It is 
perfectly true that education is the policy of a nation, but education 
is not its politics. Mr. Speaker, the fundamental principle does not 
mean that the Government should have a meticulous interference with 
the activities of a Board like this, far better would it be to give the 
entile control of secondary education to the Government of the 
prtiviuce. but no Government should live beyond its means and live 
under a smoke screen. Let the Secondary Education Board not repre- 
sent that smoke screen. In the present Bill the Government of Bengal 
has taken to its4*lf the right to sanction the regulations made by the 
Boaid, luit the regulations of the Board will require not poit facto 
sanction but will also require previous and subsequent sanction. The 
Government of Bengal desires to maintain for itself the right not only 
to suspend the resolutions of the Board, but it also accepts upon itself 
the responsibilities of imposing an injunction on the Board. Greater 
powers than these even King James II of England, Sir, did not demand ! 
M(»reovpr, the budget of this Education Board will be liable in the 
first instance to a preliminary review' by the Government and then the 
budget will lx* confirmeil by the Board and later on any item in tho 
budget may lie subject to revision by the (iovernment of Bengal. 
l.ast of all the post mortem examination of the budget will require a 
very stringent audit report and the auditor shall make reports on 
certain jioints. A member of the Board guilty of having committed, 
in the opinion of the auditc»r. the unpardonable crime of not agree- 
ing with his interjjretation of certain rules framed by the Board, that 
person shall be fined a hundred rupees; that person may be treated 
a public servant under section 31 of the Indian Penal CxKle nn^ that 
person, or those persons, individually and collectively, shall in additioo 
be liable to a surcharge. Excellent provisions for an independent and 
autonomous Board of Secondary Education! Not only that; the 
Inspectorate will not be under the control of the Board. The Govern- 
ment will maintain its own schools; the Government will maintain its 
own Inspectorate and the Government has retained in its han^s not 
merely the power of supplemental legislation but also the jmwer of 
aupplemental inspection — not by the ordinary inspectorate but by 
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persons who do not belong to that body. Mr. Speaker, there have been 
Secondary Education Boards throughout India, and I can boldly say 
that a constitution of such a reactionary character as this is to be found 
ill not one single province in India and the case of Bengal is very 
special because of the bitterness between tlie two major communilies 
and because of the fact that out of the 1,400 schools there are roughly 
700 schools which have not at any point of time received any subven- 
tion from the cofters of the State. You want to coerce them to tlie 
a(M‘epluiH;e of the provisions of a Bill of this character. You do not 
offer them any choice and you do not give tliem representation. 
Mr. Speaker, there is another dangerous provision in the Bill, namely, 
that within 2 years after the establishment of the Secondary Boerd 
every single high school now enjoying affiliation, shall stand disaffiliated 
and every single school w’ill have to go to the Secondary Board of 
Education for the purpose of obtaining affiliation. Tlie number of 
permanent recognised high schools in the province i> nearly btlo. 

Sir, the.se are some of the provisions of tht‘ Bill. I do not know 
how to characterise it. What jirinciples underlie the Bill 1 have not 
been aide to discover. Certainly tlie one dominating i)rinciple is the 
vivisection of the nation, and humiliation of existing authorities, 
namely, tlie rnivorsity of Calcutta, especially with reference to its 
Matriculation Examination and the j»rescri})tion of its curricula of 
studies and the examination of candidates who seek admi.ssion to the 
universities. 1 call it a “Cobra Bill.” The cobra has a sombre 
grandeur about it; the gleam of its eyes strikes \our fancy; the shades 
of its colour might satisfy your artistic taste, but this Bill has only the 
hiss of the cobra, its venom and its coils. Mr. Sjieaker, I was in hopes 
that the Hon’hle Education Minister, the Chief Minister of this 
province in the new constituti«)U, would leave a great legacy to posterity 
in his reform of the .s\stem of edu(‘ation in this province. I was in 
hopes that some day generation.-' \et unborn would have gone (0 his 
last resting place — nothing in this world is eternal — not even Yiceroyal- 
ties, (iovernorships and Ministrie.s — would have gone to his last resting 
place and would have found an epitaph on his tomb, an epitaph by De 
Tocqueville with a slight variation which adorns the great Napoleon’s 
*.tomb at the Garden of Invalids in l*aris — “He was a great Muslim, 
great as he may be plus all the virtues of a Muslim.” He should not 
forged, Mr, Speaker, that the Prime Mini.^ter of the province is not the 
Prime Minister of a particular community. He must not forget that 
whatever his followers might say (The Hon’ble H. S. Suhrawardy; 
He has not forgotten that.) howsoever his opponents might decry him, 
he must not forget that time will come when he will have to stand 
before the bar of world's public opinion, and I hope, Sir, that the 
verdict of history will not be merely “not proven, acquitted.” 

{Hare the honourable member reached his time-limit.) 
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Mr. Speaker, Sir, with your permission, I shall take one more 
Tuinnte. 

There is one other matter in connection with this Bill. The financial 
provisions of the Bill are utterly inadequate. The Hon‘ble Education 
Minister relied upon the generosity of the Hon’ble Finance Mini.ster 
with regard to the guarantee of the amount of 2(» lakhs a year to the 
Board of Educaticui. He admitted further last night that the sum of 
Rs. 2**) lakhs represented the expenditure incurred even thivS year. Sir, 
I was trying to scrutinise the budget, and 1 find that the non-(f<»vern- 
ment high schools in Bengal in this year's budget have been allotted 
roughly about Rs. 15 lakhs and the 51 (ioverument higli schools includ- 
ing the 4 Board schools to be disafiiliated under the .sclieme cost this 
province about Rs. 5 lakhs. That 20 lakhs represent 15 per cent, 
ol the total expenditure on secondary education in this province. The 
balance of this expenditure c<»mes from precarious fees and income from 
public benetactions. Tlie Hon’hle the Kducati(m Minister in another 
conflection s{M)ke about gratitud<‘. Ntui, liis Government as represent- 
ing the Government oi the day of the jirovince should with gratitude 
remember that 20 lakh.n a year conies from private benefactions and all 
these benetact(tr> have been nought to be penalised in this Bill. 
Mr. Speaker, I have tini>hed. 1 hope that those enthusiastic membera 
who have acee|)ted .>eats on the Select Committee will be able to effect 
modifications in the Bill. But the Hon’ble Chief Minister has made 
it clear that he will allow them only to dot the i’s and (Toss the t’s. 
He will also allow minor adjustments in the shape of representation for 
Buddhists, dains, and Sikhs and such other communities as have not 
yet been ili^overed even by the (government of India Act. (There were 
disturbances in the Houses.) 1 am glad. Sir, my remarks arc going 
home. I am glad that my .speech has been li.ste.iied to with attention, 
but the Hou’ble Minister for Co-operation says “very great.” I 
know what great value I attach to his observation.s. Thank you very 
much Sir. 

(At this stage, the House was adjourned for 2(1 minutes.) 

(After adjournment.) 

Mr. 8YED BADRUDDUtIA: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I would emfflate 
my learned predecessor Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee in not introduc- 
ing any heat into the debate thi** evening and would attempt to take at 
calm and dispassionate a view of the whole situation as the occasion 
demands. 

Sir, it is really unfortunate that even a dignified gentleman *like 
Mr. Banerjee should be swayed away ‘by emotions. Prejudices, Sir, 
die very hard. Veiy^^often preoccupations and predispositions of tho 
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buinaD mind colour the vision of some of the sanest and soberest people 
in all ages, climes and countries in the world. In the passionate 
intensity of his soul, in the fullness of his heart, in the exuberance of 
his feeling, in the great enthusiasm and zeal that he has brought to 
bear upon the whole situation Mr. Banerjee has shot much beyond 
the mark. But if he only tried to lift himself up from his own surround- 
ings and probed a little deeper into the subject from a detached point 
of view, he would liimself be irresistibly drawn towards the imperative 
necessity of a Board of this description at this stage. 

Sir, the same causes, the same crying evils, the same forces, the 
same predisposing conditions that called for reform of secondary 
education in other provinces, like Madras, the United Provinces, 
the Central Provinces and Berar and Burma operate with greater 
force in the case of Bengal. The Calcutta University Com- 
mission, as the name implies, was certainly meant for Bengal 
as well. Bui while other provinces benefited by the recom- 
mendations of the Sadler Commission, Bengal alone looked on, pathe- 
tically clinging to a dim and hoary past. Becommendations of this 
Commission, to which no less a personality than the illu.striou8 Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjee made positive contributions, were not without any 
significance for Bengal. Problems of education in its various forms 
and aspects — problems big with the fate of the province — were seriously 
investigated, analysed, studied and discussed in the light of the expand- 
ing needs and requirements of the province and tlie special aptitudes and 
tendencies of tlie peciple before the Commission came to any definite 
findings and conclusions. The (h>mmissi<m definitely observed that the 
whole system of education hotli .secondary and university should be 
overhauled and reconstructed on a .solid and firm foundation. In their 
opinion there could he no improvement without a (‘omplete reorganisa- 
tion of the administrative conditions. From the seventies the 
nineteenth century to the forties of the twentieth is a far cry. During 
this long period of nearly a century many momentous changes fraught 
witli immense possibilities have oecurretl in national and educational 
ftpheres both in India and other civilized countries of the world — 
changes that have extended the domain of human thought and quickened 
the pulse of humanity considerably. But the conservative outlook of 
the^Calcutta University fought shy of any change, any innovation or 
reform even after the recommendations of the Sadler Commission. 

Sir, the last quarter of a century in India has been marked by a 
great political ferment, a social unrest and an irresistible urge for 
better expression and expansion in every sphere of life; but save a 
few tinkering reforms no profane hands have been allowed to violate 
the sanctity of the great temple of learning at College Square. 
Centuries roll by, nations thrive and prosper, communities wake up 
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from the death*sleep of ages and march with the march of time^ but 
the advancing tide of progress and civilisation threatens to drown the- 
souls of the conservative custodians of the University of Calcutta.. 
They are alarmed lest they might be swept off their moorings and 
drift into the darkest abyss of dangerous revolution and mightiest 
commotion. The call of the dead is to them irresistible while that of 
the living leaves no impression on them, nor effects any change iui 
their outlook or angle of vision. 

The Hon’ble Chief Minister in his brilliant and comprehensive- 
survey of secondary education in all its aspects has traversed the whole- 
ground and has practically anticipated all our arguments. Mine\»iuild 
be nothing but a rehash of the same arguments, repetition of the same 
train of reasoning. Nevertheless, I cannot resist the temptation of 
making a few general observations on the crying need for a Hoard of 
Secondary Education. Twenty years ago the Sadler Commission 
definitely observed: “The wliole system of education (university and 
secondary) is suffering from amemiu which is due partly to luck of 
funds, partly to the lack of an energetic purpose aiming at improved 
.standards of teaching and educational opportunities. There ean be no 
substantial improvement without reconstruction . . . What is needed 
is far-reaching reorganisation.’* It went on further: “We projxme 
therefore that the duty of remodelling the grade of education * and 
raising it to a state (»l etfieiiuiey should be entrusted to n new Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education so constituted us to be repre- 
w-ntative of the various forms of experienee which have a valid claim 
be consulted in the matter. This authority should not be merely 
advisory or consultative but should exercise the executive powers in 
this sphere of secondary and intermediate education.” It is no business 
of the university to exercise any control over secondary education. 
The Calcutta University, however, was allowed to exercise control f<tr 
purely historical reasons. But even then it could not exercise ita^ 
control efficiently for lack of any inspecting agencies and proper funds- 
»t its disposal. As has been very pertinently pointed out by the 
Hon’ble Chief Minister that constitutionally it was not devised to 
exercise such control and financially it was unable to do so. For aimut 
a century the university a.ssumed control of secondary education, but 
it could not exercise its fun(‘tions properly and thereby never jus^fied 
tbe assumption of sacred responsibilities on its shoulders. Quite apart 
from the recommendations of the Sadler Commission which contemplate- 
a thorough overhaul and riHirganisation of aeeondar>* education in 
Bengal, the ultimate responsibility of guiding the destinies of n 
province, in all its spheres of life and providing facilities and oppor- 
tunities of expansion and growth of education in its various stages j'esta- 
with the Qovemment of the land. The Sadler Commission itself ia 
most emphatic on this point; ”To whatever special bodies it may* 
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•entrust the administration of the different grades of education, the 
State rannot abrogate the dutj' of exercising a general superintendence 
•over education as a whole and .securing a balanced and well-proportioned 
development of all its parts.” Even in England, Sir, the English 
Board of Education consists of a body of permanent officials graded in 
a liierarchy of ranks and act under the orders of a Minister responsible 
• to Parliament. 

Sir, the university failed to manage and control secondary education 
when the number <»t schools was much smaller. Meanwhile, the 
aftivities of the uiiiver'^itv have increased in various directions. Post- 
graduale ])(‘partments in Arts and Science have expanded. There are 
now nearly severil) affiliated colleges and the number of .schools under 
it.^ contiol has doubled up from 70(J to nearly 1,400. Tliu.s, the hands 
of the university are already full and its commitments large and 
heavy. In normal circumstances it would })e necessary to relieve the 
university of this heavy burden i)f responsibilities and transfer the 
control of .secondary education including recognition of schools and 
conduct of Matriculation Examination to an independent bo(l\ so that 
the university might be left fre<* to devote its undivided attention to 
the organisation and improvement of its teaching. Even in those 
cases wluTc tin* university has retained (‘omplete control of conduct of 
examinations and reeogiiition of schools it has Ix'en alway.s advisable 
to transfer these things t(i committees or bodies specially constituted 
for the purpose. If in normal circumstances, transfer of control is 
accessary, in abnormal circumstances it is still more .so. 

Sir, the university mismanaged secondary education for lack of 
efficient (‘ontrol. It did not .spend a single larthing over secondary 
ncho(ds in Bengal or for tin* improvement of secondary education, 
though it obtained a large amount of income from the fees of Matri- 
culation examinees. It pampered ihe Post-graduate Department at 
<the cost of set'ondary education in Bengal. 

Sir, the recommendations of the Sadler Commission have been 
carried out as far as pos.sible in the Pnited Provinces, the Central 
I'rovince.H and Berar. Madras and Burma, but Bengal is still lagging 
behyid. There is a Board of High Schools in the Fnited Provinces 
which recognises the in.stitutions for the purpo-ses of examinations and 
'prescrilK* courses of studies. It has no financial powers and ita 
regulations are subject to the approval of the Minister. The Board 
•consists of ’18 members, both elected and nominated, representing 
various interest.s. In Burma similarly a Secondary School Board 
'Conducts the English and Anglo-Vemacular School and Middle 
Engliah School Examinations and advises the Director of Public 
Instruction, w’ho happens to be the Chairman^ of the Boards on all 
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• matters connected with secondary education. In the Central Provinces* 
too, high schools are under the control of the High School Education 
Board, which consist of different interests such as the university, 
Legivslative Council, local bodies, women and minorities. Here also 
the Director of Public Instruction is the Chairman. The Hoard has the 
power of recognising high schools and prescribing courses of studies for 
high and middle English schools. What has been possible in other 
parts of India must be possible in Bengal ns well. And yet it i.s 
resented. The reason is not far to seek. The formation of the proposed 
Board disturbs the placid contentment of a section of people, be«'nuse it 
threatens to prejudii’e vested interests very ba»lly ami affect coterie 
domination over secondary education in Bengal. 

I would now u(blrcss niV'^clf to the few objec'tions that have been 
raised in the (‘oiirse of the debate. 

firstly, about official conlnd ov<‘r tb«* Board. lnclusif>n of a few 
ofticcis of wid(‘ educational cxpcrienci* connected more specially with 
eecondnry education does not constitute <*nmpletc offi<-iaI control of the 
Board, wlierc non-otticial element will alway.s pri‘dominatc, Some 
amount of otficial control is ccrtainls implied. lM*causi‘ the ultimate 
res])onsibility rests witli the (iovernment. Even the Sadler Comiuis- 
eion definitely lays down that the independent body to whi(‘h the 
control of secondary education is entrusted s}H)u]d have a (do.se connec- 
tion with the (Tovernnieiit and nnist retain the services and experience 
of some trained (►ttieial.s of the department. 

Sir, it has been urge<l with .some amount of gusto that the proposed 
Board is communal in character, ami it will be dominated by communal 
considerations. The Hon’ble ( hief Minister has taken encoigh pains to 
ascertain the proportion (d Hindus and Mu.slims not merely in the 
Board itself, but also in the variou.s Commit tees under it, conclusively 
proving that the Muslims will be in a minority everywhere. Reserva- 
tion of a few seats in the Board for Muslims does not in any way 
establi.sh their domination or supremacy, but only safeguards their 
educational interests again.Ht the tyranny f»f an absolute majority. 
Muslims will be in a minority, but their voice will no longer be hushed 
into dead silence amid.st the clamour of vested interests as in yie 
Syndicate of the University of Calcutta. The Muslims will only have 
an effective voice in the control, regulation and administration of 
eecondary e<lucation in Bengal. The Board, however, must be con- 
demned as communal because a Government supfiorUd by a Muslim 
majority pontemplates its formation I Simply because a particular 
Government is dominated by a Muslim majority, does it necesaaaily 
follow that any Bill or measure sponsored by the .Government should 
he condemned as cemmu^l, irrespective of the provisions thereof ? Oa 
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that ground, Sir, what would be our appreciation of those legislative- 
measures which were passed before the inauguration of the new 
regime in April, 1937, by previous Governments dominated by a Hindu 
majority? What about the activities, Sir, of the Calcutta University 
itself where an absolute majority has reigned supreme since 1857? 
What about Congress Governments in six provinces where an absolute 
Hindu majority has bossed the whole show? This is a sweeping in- 
dictment, charging the Bengal Government with lack of administrative 
talent, vision or imagination, though many a beneficial measure of 
a far-reaching character stands to its credit. Opposition for the sake of 
opposition, attack for the sake of attack, protest for the sake of protest 
has ever been the policy pursued by the Opposition. That is their 
mentality, that is their psychology and that is their real attitude. 

Sir, it has been suggested that the proi)()sed Board is not represen- 
tative of public opinion as contemplated by the Sadler Commission. 
Sir, J maintain with all the emphasis at m> command, with all the 
seriousne.ss at my disposal, that the Board is more representative than 
the Syndicate of the University of Calcutta securing as it does adequate 
representation of Muslims, Hindus, Scheduled Castes and Europeans 
and various other interests including the Universiti^^s of Dacca and 
Calcutta. Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee has referred to the recom- 
mendations of the Sadler Commis.sion which contemplates the forma- 
tion of a body to con.sist of 15 to 18 members. That, Sir. corresponds 
to the Executive Council of the University of Calcutta which is decidedly 
less representative in character than the proposed Board. 

Sir, it has been further suggested that it di.^regards public opinion 
in the province. Sir, if public opinion is not to be confounded with 
the opinion of that school of thought which condemns, denounces and 
must tear, if possible, to pieces any legislation initiated by this Gov- 
ernment, certainly then the contention is true. But the Board does 
not disregard the opinion of the largest majority including Muslims, 
Scheduled Castes and a considerable section of liberal and independent 
Hindus as well. 

Sir, it has been emphasised by Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee that 
(l^e Bill is inopportune and should not have been introduced at this 
juncture when the Empire is passing through a crisis. Sir, those who 
have deliberately refused co-operation with the British Empire in the 
greatest hour of its need, talk glibly of the agonies of war, the com- 
plexities of the international situation and the acute crisis through which 
the Empire is passing. To me it sounds as a cruel mockery, like a 
taje in the Arabian Nights. But even admitting for arguments' sake 
that the Bill is inopportune, inexpedient, impolitic, silly and unwise 
and should never have been introduced during these anxious times; 
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• wbai about the Bills and measures that were introduced in more 
peaceful times in this very House? They, too, had no smooth passage; 
the same chorus of protest from the Opposition greeted them. 

It has been emphasised, Sir, that the Bill antagonises the great 
Hindu community, who made significant contributions to the cultural 
and educational advancement of the country and proposes to make 
short work of the university itself. Sir. we do not deny the positive 
contrihutions of the great Hindu community in the field of education 
and culture. I am i)ersonall> proud of the illustrious sous of Bengal 
like Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, Keshab ('handra Sen and Raja Ham 
Mohon Roy who played the most decisive rfde in shapinyr the educational 
destinies of the province and laxing the .structure on a solid foundation. 
But, Sir, while our Hindu brethren have thrived and prospered and 
looked on to an everwideiiing Imrizon of thought and action, Muslims 
have languished and pined axvay in misery. Neither the university 
nor the (iovernment of the day encouraged and fostered the growth 
and revival of the glorious heritage of Islam that constitutes a distinct 
landmark in the historx <»f world civilization and culture. Nor did 
they allow plastic impressionable youiig Muslims tlin>bbing with 
genuine emotions, pulsating with new hopes and aspirati<ms and burn- 
ing with an irresistible tiiirst for the renais.Mince r»f their glorious past, 
any chance xvhatsoever for their real expression, any scope to rise to 
the tull statuie of their manho<»d; cut off from real moorings of life, 
Muslim hoxs have been compelled to feed on ideals and ideas hostile 
to tlie spirit and genius of Islam and tf) drift into the morass of (5om- 
plexes that never constitute the part and parcel of their cultural 
existence. It is not for nothing. Sir, that xvhile Bomba> , (he Tnited 
Provinces, Bihar and the Punjab produced illustrious Muslims like 
Moulana Muhammad Ali, Mr. Jiniiah, Sir Syed Ahmed. Justice 
Mahmopd, Sir Salar Jung, Sir Muhammad Iqhul and others -Muslims 
who could challenge comparison with (he greatest of thinkers, 
philosophers, statesmen and jinhlicists all over the world — Bengal has 
to be content with a few names only like Sir Salimullah, Justice Ameer 
Ali, Sir Abdur Rahim and the last of the great giants, the Hou’lile 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. Sir, we also want that Muslims should have 
their cultural expansion and educational advancement, (ontrol of 
secondary e<lucatioii, Sir, is, therefore, absolutely necessary not foP»or 
by one community alone, but for all classes and c^mditions of people 
that inhabit this land. The Government never propows to encroacfi 
upon the cultural and educational heritage of the Hindu 
community, but intends providing adequate facilities to all 
sections (d people for their real progress and advancement. Sir, it 
has been urged that the Bill embitters the relations between the Avo 
great C4>mmuuitie8 in Bengal and complicates the already complicated 
situation. I would emphatically repudiate this charge. The B^l, on 
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the other hand, fries to enlist the sympathy, the experience and the* 
wisdom of all classes and communities in the province. 

Sir, it has been further argued that the Bill is not conceived in the 
best interests of education. I think this is the unsoundest of all 
charges levelled against the Bill. A Bill that proposes to secure the 
services of educational experts including the Director of Public 
Instruction, Assistant Director for Muhammadan Education, Profesvsors, 
Head Masters and Head Mistresses and also university representatives, 
cannot be said to have been conceived except in the interest of educa- 
tional advancement. Furthermore, the Bill proposes to secure adequate 
reiueseutation of both the Houses of Legislature on whom ultimately 
rests the formulation of policies and measures for educational advance- 
ment of the country. 

Mr, Speaker, Dr. Syamapro.sad Mookerjee has thrown us a challenge. 
Sir, I do not accept the challenge. It is u challenge from a brother 
to a brother, from a friend to a friend, from a colleague to a colleague, 
from a (diiid of the soil to another, from a Beng^ali t(j a Bengali equally 
distracted and disturbed by the same sorrows and misfortunes, plagued 
and tortured h^ the same difficulties and the ^ame miseries and suller- 
ings, the same reverses ol fortune. Sir, it is not in that spirit of 
challenge or ccmnter-challenge that we jiropfjse to solve the i>roblems 
ot life. It is not in a spirit of cavil or canker, not in a s])irit of 
jealousy or hatred, not in a spirit of enmit,\ or animosity, but in a 
spirit of friemlship, brotherhood ami aniit>, in the spirit of sweet 
reasonableness, that we prop<»se to compose our differences, adjust the 
conflicting interests and reconcile the divergent claims of the various 
communities in Bengal. 

May 1 appeal to my friends in the Opposition to rise to the height 
ami shed their complexe>y The future is ours, we intend building a 
brighter ami more glorious future in which all classes and communities 
would be ndeijuately represented, all contributing towards the growth 
and evolution of the common motherland. We liave to reach the 
promised land, the desert has yet to be cros.'^ed. Long long nights of 
travail and sufferings await us all. We can assure the Hon’ble 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq of our unstinted supp(»rt and allegiance and 
devotion in his onward march towards the goal. Midnight gloom and 
darkness encircles the horizim, clouds gather overhead, threatening to 
burst upon our shoulders any moment. We appeal to Mr. Faclul Huq 
to carry us both Hindus and Muslims across the sandy deserts of dis- 
appointment and despair to the promised land of hope. 


Mr. ItASIK Ui BliWAS : W-fV, 4? C? 

4^ oppose 

Oftllf I 4tftOTt ^ principle ^heduled CMteaC^ fW 
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, •ttft ^5tU5 C¥pf ^ I ^ 

CT ’TTO details <7f ^fCW 

'JTtsTsn tforMtir ^ i (?t Select 

CommitteeciS^^ C5tC^ BillSl public opinionviil «RT 

circulations ^^Tt^nn ^ ^ ^n, C^T^RI circulations 

principle^ bupport ^ ^ I S^^ W?«ll 

C5h ^ I TO5 s^ f%5 ^mrm 

^ C^ sisk^ f^U5 I 

S? fcr Scheduled CastosOT pf>!^ ftsJtCR? Wfl 

I s^^4T?r -^c# '^t^'fli c^Tf^rr® c^ c^tt^ c^ 

Scheduled Ca<tox cvfc^ ^ ^ 

’T^^fn Sft^ ^ ^ s^: ^ c^tr^ '®rm ^ i 

5rc^ ?ii — ( 7 \ c^cT»i I s^“ sn^fht 

Scheduled Castes ST^OT C^ftC^, — S^: Wl*JW C^tTirff — 

oppodtions tfR S^" principle^ support 

tor (Mr. Kshetra Nath Sinoha: “We do not support the principle 
of the Bill.”) ^ ^n (TTt^ ?nt*l C?tt:i55 S^ 0! opposition 
CtCf Scheduled Castes TOT^ CTO fiPlW Select C*omraitteoC3 

(ROT C5tnk^, ^sC^pi select ^=!FWkT5 (RT® 

vaf^TO TOR Select Com mitt 0C3 (RT^ improvement CfPffUS 

C &CtfC ! ^ ^ I Bill?t Select Comraittoec^ ^ fTO circulations^ 5RT 

frtR Stl ^ ^ T?T5R1 ^ I S ^iRt? fiR?*N S^? (R 

Scheduled Caste>(TR <trv circulations (R6OT ’'IttR ?TI TO«t Scheduled 
CastesOR public opinion fwf^rrtl S^-S ^ ^ I 

Public \)pinion , ^tTO (71^ Wi opinion '■fRtR? 

<tr¥ ^ I ^5tC*R R ’RR interested public opinion RPRI ’‘ITTI bl^f^ 
^ ftjTli I ^FltW^ (7f^ public opinion VRI circulations 

C*rOT Scheduled CaeteS? (RR RU I STI RRtCRfl 

fi^TO »nR OT I RUS^I select a>mroiftec^ (R^SITtf 

<R tr®t^ RtOT support <Rttf| I • 

RR, ^tnpr Nationalist party^ R »Pr® WfT Select 

Committeec^ (ROT^ ?p®t5^ ^ (7r!R%9R, Select 

Committeec® (RTS R ’fl f l? fiT; publics! ftrl! ’¥^5! 

C5lC!Cf I ^3im C! TOl !Tf^ Select CommitteeCS 

^ nror^ »f#f, C«^!R ^6 !Tf¥l fiCT 

C!!tiR CNtCsr RtC? Select Committeet WTRl !^OTf 
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^ 'iitwfFsn ^ (?f? *2r evince . 

^5t?i wi7^*fcv jftw evt^ ^ ^ 

'tFfm w^ fvi ^ cn6i ^ ’rffic^i^ c^n^m ^ 

TOpreaent CVtfC^, ^IC’TA ^fC¥ ’ffeff ?Ft^«t C5tCW^ I 

’’^1^ OftC55 C ^ — majority minority 

^ratTA^ <ft^ I Majority party ^n ^ C^ ^5tC^ 

tr®f^ crtni <^frv I Minority ^5tC^ ^<11% C^TATJ <1TnR, ftri 
<7TOr non-co-operation C^1JC«i majority^ CArf^^^ CAFTA’W ^ACAH 

^1 ^ ^ CAFtr^ non-co-operation? CA>lAT® 

Opponition^A AfC*fA ^v|t? CAT^C^ 5f? — '©J Select 
CommitteeC^ "^^WfA C^tCA 5Tto fV ? Aft Select CommitteeC3 

^ AfVI tfftSAtA ATn ?1I, vi)t5Cffl iJA logical concluijion (:ar 

.ftrCA ^f5lAl CA^ ^rVATCA Houho 41A* ’nfAT ^ resign ftiA CAftCA 

<bfC^ ATA A1 T ^I5C«1 '4ltCAA logic ^AAAtCA ^5tOfA protest?! ^AtA'O effective 
57?J (Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar: — Congress returned 

resign ftA) AfTAtA D ^l^tAtOT Af^SR AA ft I 
(Mr. Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar; “You are a traitor, re.ign 
-at once. You are also traitor to your constituency.) (At this stage, 
the House l)ocame almost uproarious.) 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think this is a very good sign for us 
not to allow anybody to speak. I hope thi-j is not the only mis- 
fortune in human life. There are many. Why not tolerate thi.s 7 

Mr. RASIK LAL BISWAS: ^MAlA A^ A! '®rfeAft 

I 'AfeATCAA f% 41? TTtA, A! A! Aft^tAtUfA (7T ATPT "affC^ I 

41? SfvBt^A majority ft A! CA 'A||?*i Aft® ®tA ftACS opposition 

partyA CAtCAnn AT? A^ A! CAR ®Tr$ 'AfAiCKA CA^ ^ ^ I 

MajorityA A®fA®CAf CA AT^ ITCA 41?! ^ CA CAtCAft A! ^ AA I 

aTTAA ^tA! AttCAA CA majorityA opinion ft C^VTCA Aiqtfnr C AFfA C® 

VA I CA AA^ tfftStA '^tCAA ftC® ftCAl A! (TTATCA majority^ 

WmSC^ Argt57 C^ ^TA! ftfCVCAA A®CAt StftfCA AtC^ | ^ftCW? Af^AfA 
orar majorityA A®CV ^itCAAQ AtA! ®ft® I ’AftATA AFA! Sft® AA I 

"Atft ^tCAA appeal CARtf^, — ^#:AA ^PTfCAtC^ A® ^tfSAr^A 

CVTCA, ^teWA decision ^tftA^A CVTCA — Select Committeec® ^SlAt 

tfcyl ^A: tjXAl CAFtCA — ftA?fC¥ ®m A¥A AntAA CAlTA CAA 

^ I ^ Scheduled Castej A^fA ^ *4? ftCAAA. ^ ATO ftCA 

CAA ftCAf principb?! A^AlAA AFCIA 1 Aft^ AirA¥ Scheduled Caatea 
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cwicn ^ ^ i^Vs ^ jtwitt 

<?rt ^ ftf% independently standing for the Scheduled Caster 

ftOTT principlevfl? ’ItHR I <4? ftOTl ft?l 

Scheduled Ca^te^ ^ phFl filvolc^i-fl ^TMk« statutory recognition » f kg^ I 

^ ^imr? 5pn ^^tir — ^ ^ c^ C5inr 

ferot Ptnr ^ w T5>ftnnt toiot ’ct ^ c ?rl !>*i i ^ 

urgue StMj ^tR I fri ^ 5Ftci^pr?r ’ppmn 

Nationalist Party? JPRT?! a attitude 3^? CVR Scheduled 

Castes (TT attitude c=Tt?R ^Tl I ^ m ?<riraRN 

C^jfr? circuIatioDil? tpst? oppose (Tmft; ^ ?f?R ’tft 

Select Committoec^ f?’<^PlC^ C*rs?t? C^TOf^ I 

Babu 8HYAMA PR08AD BARMAN: I l>eg to move 

.Mr. 8PEAKER: It is unnecessun . 1 think one amen<linent is 

quite sulficieiit. 

Babu 8HYAMA PR08AD BARMAN: But then* is u diflerence in 
the (late. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: I do not think that mutters. 

Babu 8HYAMA PR08AD BARMAN: One of the grentest achieve- 
ments of democracy is that it has put the key of knowledge in the hands 
of all — that it has placed education within the easy reach of the people- 
rich and poor alike. But our popular Ministry have laid and are now 
again laying heavy hands on education of the province. They have 
already officialised primary education hy the Primary Education Act 
as a^result of which the number of primary schools has l>een reduced 
to a great extent. The Ministry is now out for regulating and con- 
trolling secondary education of the province hy this proposed Bill. 

The proposed Secondary Education Bill is not an e<lucationul measure 
meant for the improvement and expansion of education, but a political 
measure the avowed objetd of which is to cripple and crush the cultured 
and e<lucated section of the province. The main object of the Bill is 
to constitute a Board for the regulation and control of secondary 
education of the province, but nowhere in the Bill or in the Btatement 
of Objects and Reasons of the Bill as outlined by the Hon’ble Chief 
Minister is there anything which aims at the improvement and expan- 
sion of education. To my mind the real object of the Bill is to make 
all the secondary schools the training ground in ideas and theories jghioh 
tbe communally *minded Ministry wants the youths of the country to 
bold. Tbe real object of tbe Bill is tbe Naxifieaiion of tbe education 
*8 
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of the province, to train the youths of the province in ideologies 
acceptable to the Ministry based on a communal division of the nation. 
The Bill is primarily a controlling measure. The Hon’ble the Chief 
Minister says in his Staten^ent of Objects and Reasons — “Secondary 
education in Bengal is at present uncon trolled. “ There is an £duca> 
tion Department of Government with a hierarchy of inspecting stalt. 
Yet he says secondary education is uncontrolled. It is so, because 
some of the secondary schools are producing youths, who have a 
broader national outlook instead of a narrow and communal view — 
youths who have the love of freedom and the love of one’s motherland 
in the heart of their hearts instead of selfishness. Sir, in order to cut 
down the number of schools which aim at making such patriotic youths 
the Government are placing this pernicious Bill on the statute book. 
In Bengal there are 1,400 high schools for boys and girls of which only 
50 are Government schools, 028 are Government-aided schools and the 
rest are private schools. Government contribution towards the total 
expenditure for secondary education is only 18 per cent. Now, Sir, 
only 25 lakhs of rupees is proposed to be spent on secondary schools 
and the Government are going to assume full official control for this 
financial support. The proposed Secondary Education Board will be 
the sole authority to grant or refuse approval, and to withdraw 
approval, to distribute grants-in-aid to the secondary schools, recog- 
nise secondary schools, for the purpose of presenting candidates for 
examination. Now, Sir, the Board will thus have the authority to 
dangle before the eyes of our famished school authorities the sum of 
25 lakhs of rupees with which to buy up their integrity and extinguish 
the torch of learning for its own sake. 

As regards the constitution of the Board, I beg to submit that the 
proposed Board is going to have a heavy officialise*! and communal 
body. The Board will consist of 50 members of whom 20 will be 
Muslims and 20 Hindus and 5 Europeans or Anglo-Indians and 5 
unspecified. Of the 50 members 19 will be directly appointed by 
GovemmeTit, and since the Ministry is expected to have u fair majority 
in the Provincial Legislature, the majority if not all of the 9 members 
of the Board to be elected by the Legislature will be virtually the 
nominees of the Ministry. The Ministry will thus have an assure<] 
majority in the Bt»ard. The Executive Council of the Board will 
consist of 14 members of whom as many as 6 will be eJM)Jfirio members 
from amongst Government officials and the rest will '>e elected by the 
Board which wH! leave a practical majority for the Ministry. Thus 
the Executive Council will be a miniature form of the Education 
Oapartment of the Government of Bengal. The Secondary Education 
Board and its Execetiie Council thus constituted mainly by the nomi- 
uem oi the Government will not have any real power to share and 
fwade the eduoatioeal policy of the province, inasmuch as on en anal^^ 
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of tile clauses of the Bill it is found that the GkiTernment hare Veserred 
to itself in every clause of the Bill the right to veto any action of the 
Board or the Executive Council. In short,. if the Bill he passed into 
law, it will place the entire educational sfSienx of the province at the 
disposal of the Ministry. 

As regards the Scheduled C'aste Secondary Eilucation Committee, 
it will consist of 8 ineinbers of whom h will be appointed bv the 
Ministry and only 3 members will be elected not by the Scheiluled 
Caste members but by the Board itself. It thus becomes an oflicial 
committee where the voice of the minority is hanlly likely to be listened 
to. Moreover, this committee has been made an advisory committee. 
We cannot find any provision in the Bill where it is provided that the 
Secondary Education Board or its Executive (Vmneil is hound to accept 
the recommendations of the Scheduled ('aste Secondary Education 
Committee. It may be argued that the Scheduled Caste Education 
Committee has been placed on an equal footing with the Muslim 
Secondary ilducation Committee. But it should he remembered that 
our Muslim friends will have their representatives in an overwhelming 
majority in the Board and in the Executive Council. f’onHe<}uentIy, 
the recommendations of the Muslim Secumdary Education (^mimittee 
will be automatically accepted by the lioard am! the Executive (\mncil, 
whereas the recommendations of the Scheduled Caste Secondary Edu- 
cation Committee will not have such support in the Board or the 
Executive Council as they are in a negligible minority in the Board 
and in the Executive Council. 

The Secondary Education Bill was first publi.shed in the “Calcutta 
Gazette” on the 1st August and copies of it were available to the members 
only two weeks ago. It is a very important measure affecting the vital 
educational interests of the whole province. In view of the strong 
protest from the press and the platform regarding the peniicious pro- 
visions of the Bill and also in view’ of the fact that all the secondary 
schools of the province will be vitally affected by the provisions of the 
Bill inasmuch as they will all be put under the sole control of thia 
Board, it is earnestly desired that the Bill should be circulated for the 
purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon, especially the opinion of 
the managing committees of the secondary schools. 

With these words. Sir, I support the motion for circulation of the 
Bill moved by Rai Harendra Nath Chaudburi. 


Mgttlvi ABOUL LATIF BItWAtS Mr. Speaker, Sir, the Bengal 

Sec^dary Education Bill introduced by the HonT>le Chief Minister, 
yefterday evening is l|eing denounced by the Hindu Press a^ the 
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Caste Hindus of Bengal forming 6 per cent, of the population of this 
province as a measure communal and reactionary in outlook. 

Sir, I am not obliviou»’«of the fact that there is a likelihood of the 
vested interests of the Caste Hindus of Bengal being shaken to some 
extent by this measure, but that does not mean that 6 per cent, of 
the population of this province is to be allowed to rule over the rest 
•0 far as secondary education is concerned. I hold, Sir, and every 
impartial observer of the Bill will surely hold, that the Bill if passed 
into an Act will be doing good service to the entire province as a 
whole. Before entering into the question whether the Bill is a 
communal or reactionary one and before entering into the question of 
the merits and demerits of the Bill, I appeal to the House and 
particularly to the opposition to approach the consideration of the Bill 
ver>' dispassionately and with a broad and liberal outlook. Before 
entering into a conHiderati(»n of the Bill here, I would like to refer 
to the complaint made by my friend Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee. 
He has apj>euled to the Hou’ble the Chief Minister to the effect that 
he should remember that he is Chief Minister not only of the Muslims 
but Chief Minister of all the communities in Bengal. Sir, I can 
assure my friend that the llon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq by his 
doings up till now has given ample proof that he is the Chief Minister 
of all the communities. He has not brought in any measure, he has 
not j)aHNed any legislation whiidi aims at doing any misehief to any 
community. My iri<*nd should not be oblivious of tlie fact. My 
friend should iH)t bi* oblivious of the fact that in the Congress 
provinces, the (hmgress Ministries tried to do immense liarm to the 
Muslim community. No such scheme as the Vidhya Maudir Scheme 
whitdi was initiated by the Congress Ministries to denationalize the 
Muslims and to destroy the Muslim culture has been brought forward 
by the Ilon’ble Chief Minister. No such scheme as was brought 
forward hy the Congress Ministries to make Hindi a compulsory 
subject to be learnt by Muslims has been brought by the Chief 
Minister. No attempt has been made by the Ilon’ble Chief Minister 
to denationalise the Hindus and do away with the eulfure of Hindus 
ns has been ih>m* by the Congress Ministers to denationalise the Muslims 
and dewstroy their culture. Now in the first place the House should 
ta'ue into consideration why the Government of Bengal are asking the 
liegislature to pass a piece of legislation for the constitution of a Board 
for taking over the charge of secondary education from the hands of 
the university. The Sadler Commission consisting of some veteran 
educationists pf Great Britain and India were dissatisfied with the 
way in which secondary education was being imparted. The Coromis- 
si^ unanimously recommended the constitution of the Board to take 
over the charge of secondary and intermediate education from the 
hant^s of the university. This the Commission did with the avowed 
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object to ruu secondary education in a manner so that it may be 
efficient and wholesome. Nobody has yet questioned the propriety of 
the recommendation, but the Government since the time of the recom* 
mendation have taken no step to jrive effect to it till the introduction 
of this Bill. But, Sir, the introductitm, I have already oliserved|. 
has evoked protest and denimciatiou from interested quarters. 

Let U8, Sir, examine the Bill itself. Kven the worst enemy 
of the Bill does not and cannot deny the necessity of the reorjjrHnisution 
of secondary education in Bengal and nobody can say that secondary 
and intermediate education of Bengal is being run in a proper channel. 
Then what is tlie objection which the adversaries of this Bill can have 
against ity They say that the Bill is communal in its outlook and 
calculated to destroy Hindu culture. They also aver that tlu re is 
preponderating public opinion against the Bill. 

Ag regards the last p4>int, /.c., the assertion of the enenii«*H the 
Bill that the j)repoiideratiiig [ujhiic opinion is against it. I most 
respectfully submit, Sir. that we are to define and see whut puldic 
opinion is. If we mean public' opinion to he the opinion of the 

majority of the ]>eople — and T submit Sir, that is the clear meaning 

then public opinion undoubtedly goes in favour of and not against 
the Bill, but those ]irotests come only from the (’asp' Hindus of 
Bengal. Of course. Dr. Syainu]»rosad Mciokcrjee wh<» is the most 
vo(‘al and thunderous aniongM tin* ad\t‘i-aries of the Bill has got his 
ally in the person of the honourable member rejiresenting the Indian 
Christians of (\ilcutta cunt the I’rehidency Divisicui. But barring the 
solitary exceptions, I mean Dr. ll. (\ Miikh«*rj<*c and a very few 
memhers of the Sc hcdnled Castes belonging; to the Congress (iroiip, the 
Caste Hindus have got no allies in their protest against the Bill. On 
the qther hand, the Muslims of Bengal representing more than 50 
per cent, of the population of this pr<»vinee and the Scheduled Caste 
people and other mim»rities are weh'oming the Bill and lending their 
whole-hearted supiK)r(. So we may safely hold that over HO per cent, 
of the population are su{»porting very strongly the measure whereas 
less than 20 per cent, are against the Bill. Now I put this cpiestion 
to the ex-Vice-Chanrellor of the ( nlcutta T’niversity who nc‘W 
represents the same universities here, whether the vieu he propm^nded 
the other day that public opinion was against the' Bill is t'orrect or 
not. I may a«k him point blank wliether the view held by more than 
80 per cent, of the people really reflects public opinion of the province 
or the view of less than 20 per cent, be swallowed as public opinion. 

• 

Mr. PRAMATHANATH BANERJiE; Mr. Biswas is slightly 

inaccurmte. He shoi^ld say not 80 per cent, but 94 i>er cent . 
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Mft (ABDUL LATIF BIBWABi 1 know, Sir, that when a litigant 

unjustly enjoying the property of another is challenged in law court, 
he tries to twist the logic to attempt to prove the justness of his claim 
though the attempt is notMng but self-deception. 

Here Dr. Mookerjee and his friends of the same category 
representing the 6 per cent, of the population of the province finding 
that their rule, so far as the Secondary Education Bill is concerned, 
over 90 per cent, of the population is going to be shaken and replaced 
by the rule of jicople of the province for the interest of the province 
at large, they have raised a cry of alarm. Let them do that. But I 
may assure them that more than 80 per cent, of the people will not 
halt and will fight for the just cause. 

As regards another jwint raised by the adversaries of the Bill, that 
the Bill is a communal one, I like to remind them that they cannot 
deceive people hy culling day a night and night a day. We have st?en 
that in a Ihmrd of 50 the Muslims, forming over 5(j per cent, ot <he 
population of the province, are getting 19 seats, whereas the Hindus, 
though their number in the province falls far below that of the 

Muslims, are getting 20 seats. Can any one. hy ain stret<‘h of ima- 

gination, argue that the present (ioverniiient in allocating tlie seats 
of the Board to Hindus and the Muslims are exhibiting communalism 

in favour of the Muslims F Those whose vision has been blurred and 

conscience j)erverted may say like that. But every impartial observer 
must admit that the Goveruinent has not gone so far us it should go 
in favour of the Mussulmans. No doubt, the Hindu students of the 
secondary institutions outnumber the Mu.slims, hut that dt^es not mean 
that the Mussulmans will sit idle and tight and will not run with the 
time to (;ope with the Hindus in the mutter ot education. The progress 
which t)u* Mussalmans have done in recent years in the fiehl of 
education and the introduction of the free primary education in the 
province justify the presumption that within a short period they will 
come etpially to the forefront as the Hindus have done. In that case 
Muslims cun legitimately claim a larger number of representatives 
than the Hindus. Considering that point of view, the Mussalmans can 
say that full justice has not l)eeu done to them in this case. How can 
a Bill giving the less number of the seats to the Muslims, the majority 
community, and greater number of seats to the Hindus, the minority 
community, be described as a communal piece of legislation? So the 
objection of the Opposition may l)e brushed aside by reminding them 
that even the greatest wrongdoer cites scriptures to give a show of just- 
ness of the cause. Third objection raised against the Bill is the protest 
by tl^e ('uste Hindus, purtictilarly by Dr. Syarnaprosad Mookerjee, that 
the Bill aims ot the destruction of Hindu culture. Sir, I fail to under- 
itand how 19 Muslim members of a Board of 50 can destroy Hiftdu 
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cidtiire. Sir, if the Calcutta University, where the Hindu infiuence 
preponderates, from the beginning could not destroy Muslim culture, 
how can these gentlemen argue that 19 members among the 50 will be 
able to destroy Hindu culture. This reasoning of those gentlemen in- 
dicates that it was their determination to destroy Muslim culture in 
course of their reign in the Calcutta University and they tr>' to ascribe 
the same mentality to the Mussalinans. Sir, I hav# also a grievance 
against the Bill, and it is this, that no provision has been made in this 
Bill to take the control of Matriculation Examination fi-oni the hands 
of the university. For the purpose of better control it should have 
been done. Sir, the other day I read with pain a leader in a iiewNpu}H‘r 
called "‘Taruner Danda” in which gross carelesRuesis »>n the part of the 
university in two cases has been sliown so fur as the Matriculation 
Examination is concerned. Sir, I like to cite those instances with a 
view to show that in order to avoid that sort of carelessness, pn>vision 
should have been made to take over the (control and iiiauagement of the 
MalnVulation Examination from the hands of the university. One of 
the instances is that the name of one Hhaiusuddiu Ahmed, who 
appeared in the Mutriculution in the year 19df> from the Bandura 
Missionary High Kngli.sh School in the district of Dacca, was ]mblished 
in the “Calcutta Gazette” in the list of successful candidates who 
passed the examination in the first division. But the boy who exp«»cted 
to do very well was disappointed to see that he I'ould sec ure no letter 
or star. Sir, not sitting idle, he took the murk sheet from the 
university and to his surprise and rejoice he found that he secured 
548 marks in total and in five subjiM ts he secured more than 80 jht c(‘ut. 
marks. Does this not betray the colossal cureles.sness and regrettable 
inefficiency to have control over the Matriculation Examination and 
does it not satisfy the transference of control of the Matricuilation 
Examination to the hands of the Board to Iw created Sir, another 
instanVe of such carelessness is that one Abul Kasem Multaiiied Halif 
Choudhury who apj)eared at the last Matriculation Examination from 
Koakhali Anin Chandra High English S<*hool was shown in the 
“Calcutta Gazette” to have pa.ssed the Matriculation Kxuminiition in 
the first division with two letters and he has taken admission in some 
college. But the mark sheet which he has taken from the university 
ahowA that he could not pass in any of the English pai^ers and Jhat 
the total marks did not justify his passing even in the third division. 
These are the circumstances which Government should have taken into 
consideration and made provision for the transference of control of the 
Matriculation Examination from the university. 

Now,* Sir, a few words about the threats given by Dr. Syamaprosad 
Mookerjee in the speech be delivered in opening the Annual Confei^nce 
of all Calcutta Teachers’ Association at the hall of the Chetla Boys^ 
High School. Without exhibiting the spirit of oommunaliim,^as hot 
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been (lobe by my friend, the Muslims of Bengal and their representa- 
tives of this province may assure Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee that 
considering this as just and righteous cause and it is necessary for 
their self-existence, they will bravely accept the challenge and they 
will not hesitate to support the measure which they think and every 
impartial observer will think to be a measure calculated to do good to 
the province as a whole by better ('ontrolliug secondaiy education in 
Bengal. Adversaties of the Bill may rest assured that no amount of 
threat coming from an interested party will deltr the Coalition Party 
from supporting the Government in the right and honest cause. 

Before I sit down, Sir, 1 would like to refer to one thing said by 
my friend Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee and othef^ speakers. 
Mr. Banerjee has said that the Bill aims at bringing 8econ<lurv 
education under official control. We know and everybody knows the 
tension of feelings between the two communities in Bengal at present, 
and if Government do not take up the situation in hand and adjust 
the rights of both the communities, I think there is every likelihood 
that the matter will go from bad to worse. Considering all these facts, 
Sir, I think that the motion of the Iloii’ble the Chief Minister should 
he supported. 

With these few words, Sir, I support the motion of the Hon’ble the 
Chief Minister and oj>pose the amendment moved hy the Opposition. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems to me that nobody is anxi(uis to speak 
now. So, I shall adjourn the Uoiise. 


Adjournment. 


It being 8 p.m. — 

The House was adjourned till 4-45 p.m. on Friday, the 2.“lrd August, 
1940, at the Assembly House, Calcutta. 
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Pro^Mdings of the Bengal Legislative Assembly assembled 


under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935. 


The Assembly met in the A^semhly House, Culeutta, on Friday, 
the 23rd August, 1940, at 4-45 p.m. 

Present! 


Mr. Spe^jjer (tlie Hon'hle Khan Ihihadur M. Azizvl ITaqi’k, c.i.k.) 
in the Chair, 10 Hon’hle Mini‘*t<*r*' and 209 imunhius. 


STARRED QUESTION 

(to which oral answers were given) 

Appointment of Teacfiership Examination passed under-matrio teaohein 
under District Sohool Boards* 

•202. Or. SANAULLAH: tn) Is the Hon'hle Minister in < ljarge of 
the Education Department aware tliat there are experienced under- 
luatric teachers who have duly ]>assed the Teachersliip Exaniinittion held 
by the District School Hoards?' 

(h) If the answer to (d) is in the aHiiniative, will the Hon hie 
Minister be pleased to state what action he proposes to take for (heir 
apj>ointnieiit in the sc hools under tin* District Sc'hool Hc»ard ?* 

a 

MINISTER in charge of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (tha 
Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq): The attention of the rnemlxT is 
invited to Notification Xo. 1493Edii., dated the 2)th duly, 1940, 
appearing in the ('nlnitto Gnzettr of the Ist August, 1940, and publish- 
ing rules to provide f<ir the j'ondition*' of appointment of teacdjeis iik 
primar,\ schools maintained hy District School Hoards. 

Mr. SIBNATH BANER4EE: Will the Hondde Minister ba 
pleased to state whether there is an\ minimum rate of salary fixed for 
such teachers ? 

TiM Hoii'bl* Mr. A. K. FAILOL HUQl A mbI. has been Smed, 
but it all depends on District School Boards as tcj what scale of salary 
to adopt. 
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Mr. SIBNATH BANERJEE: Sir, I do not want the grad«. V 
want to know whether there ia any minimum pay below which a 
teacher is not to be paid. 


The Hon'ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: There is no such mini- 
mum flxe<l but it is open to District School Boards to fix a minimum 
salary — there is nothing to prevent it. 


Adoption of prkioiple of soript number on Matrio examination papers. 

*203. Mr. MIRZA ABDUL HAFIZ: (a) Will the nQu I^le Minister 
in charge of the Education Department \ye pleased to state whether the 
principle of writing no name except subject, paper, roll number, etc., 
on the examination pai)er8 for the Intermediate and Bachelor degree iu 
Arts and Science by the examinees has been adopted by the Calcutta 
University P 

(h) Is the Hou’ble Minister aware that that policy has not been 
adopted in the case of Matriculation Examination P 

(c) If the answer to (6) is in the uttirmative, does the Hon’ble 
Minister contemplate neces.sary arrangement for adoption of the same 
principle by the (’alcutta Fiiiversit\ iu the Matriculation Examination 
papers alsoP 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: (a) and (h) Yes. 

(c) I have been intormed by the Calcutta University that it is not 
practicable. 

Mr. ATUL CHANDRA BEN: With reference to answer (c), will 
the Jlou’ble Minister be pleased to state if be is aware what is the 
practice in other Universities — whether they have adopted the 
practice of not allowing the Matri( ulation candidates to write their 
names on their answer papers P 

Tht Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: That may be so. but 

conditions vary from Province to Province. I do not wish to «ay 
anything further on this .subject. 

Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: Is the Hon’ble Minister aware 
that there is a feeling of discontent amongst the members of the 
Muslim community and particularly amongst the Muslim students in 
general over th^ cpiestion of names being given on answer papers? 

Tht HMl'bIt Mr. A. K. FAZLUL NUQ: 1 know them is a otriain 
Ernotmi of feeling amongst a section of the students who desire Uuit 
there should be no names but only numbers. 
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* ATUL CHANDRA tCN: With reference to tnswor («), will 

the Sdn’ble Ministor bo pleased to state whether the answers wore 
received during the regime of the present Vice-Chancellor? 

Mr. SPEAKER: These answers could not have been received five 
years back ! 


RmIm regulating transfer of District Nasirs. 

*204. Mauivi ABDUL HAMID SHAH: (a) Will the Ihm'hh 
Minister in charge of the Judicial Department he pleased t») state 
whether the J^igh Court Rules regulating the transfer of the District 
Sheristadars Apply also to the District Nazirs? 

(h) Will the Hon’hle Minister he jdeased to state— 

(?) the iiumher of District Judges* Nazirs at present »‘xisting in 
Bengal ; and 

(n)* the number of them that are posted in the same station for 
more than 5 years? 

MINISTER in charge of the JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT (ths 
Hon’bis Nawab Musharruff Hossain, Khan Bahadur): (a) Yes. 

{In (i) Twenty- two. 

(ii) Four. 

Rate of contributions to institutions of public bonoflt. 

•205. Mauivi MD. ABDUS SHAHEED: (a) Will the HoiChle 
Minister in charge of the Finance Department he pleased to state 
whether at present one-third ot the total cost of a schemt* is granted as 
contributions to institutioiiH of public l)enefit, namely, dispensaries, 
schools, etc.? 

{h) If the answer to (</) in in the affirmative, w'ill the Hon hie 
Minister be pleased to state whether the (iovernment are considering the 
desirability of increa.sing the rate to one-half of the total cost of such 
Achemes ? 

• 

MINISTER in charge of the FINANCE DEPARTMENT (the 
Hon’blo Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy) : (a) No. The rules or practico# 

governing various grants- in-aid vary. The proportion of the total out- 
lay that Government may be prepared to contribute in the shape of s 
grant-in-oid has been fixed with due regard to the nature and ciremn- 
stanoea of the various classes of schemes. * 

(h) Does not arise. 
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Mib 8IBNATH BANERJEEs Will the Hod ble Minister be' 
pleased to state whether in some cases, the whole of the amount 
necessary is home by the Government P 


The HOffi’ble Mr. H. 8. 8UHRAWARDY: Yes, it is. 


Disturbanoos to mosque caused by a cmema house at Naogaon. 

*198. Maidvi M. MOBLEM ALI MOLLAH: (a) Is the Hon ble 

Minister in charg-e of the Home Department aware that there is a cinema 
house at Naoguon in the Itajshahi district P 

(h) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister he pleased to state — 

(/) how' many show’s a day are usiiull> held in the cinema house; 

{ii) at wdiat hours the sliows usually commem’e and end; and 

(?//) the time when the show’s began and emled on the day of the 
last visit of the Jfon’hle Minister, (’o-ojwrativc Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness, to the place P 

{(') Is it a fact that the <‘omineiicement of the show’s in the cinema 
house is preceded by a ])ec*uliar sound of high pitch with some iiistru- 
ments for more than half an hourP 

{d} Js the flon’hle Minister aw’ure that there is a im>s(jue close to 
the cinema house and disturbances are caused by the shows and the 
eoiiUvl to Maurih and Isha prayers P 

(c) If the answer to {d) is in the afHrmative, will the Hon’ble 
Miniser be pleovsed to state what action he prt>jK>sefl to take in the 
matter? 

{/) If it is a fact — 

[t) that Mr. J. (\ Chatterjee, the }uevious Subdivisional Gtficer of 
Naogaon, orderiMl the cinema autlmrity to commence the 
first show just after the Mat/nh j»rayer is over; and 

(it) that the order was curried out till his departure from Nao- 
gaou ? 

{{/) If the answer to (/) is in the affirmative, will the Hon^ble 
Minister f)e pleased to state why the order has since been rescinded? 

(A) Is it a fact that the first show’ of the Purnima Talkie at Haj- 
ahahi towm has stopjwd because of a mosipie standing near it? 

( (f) If the answer to (ft) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’blc 
Minister l>e pleased to state whether the Government contemplaU 
• taking similar action in the case of Naogaon cinema? 
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MINISTER ill charge of the HOME DEPARTMENT (the Neii*hle 
* Kharaja Sir NazimiNidin): (a) Yes. 

(h) (i) Two. 

(n) From 7-16 to 9-30 p.m. and tM5 p.m. to 12 midnight 
(approximate time). 

(m) As above. 

(c) (iramophone records are tiausmitled hv loud speaker about 15 
minutes before the show. 

((/) No, as the mosque is at a distaute of one furlong and the 
ehows start after prayer times. 

(e) Does not arise. 

(/) (i) Yes. 

(ij) It is still being observed. 

(/y) It has not been rescinded. 

(A) Yes. 

(?) No such action is considered neces.sary. 

Diet allowance of political prisoners at Chittagong. 

*200. Mrs. NELLIE SEN GUPTA: Will the lloirble Minister in 
<’harge of the Home Department be pleased to state — 

(??) how much per diem given to the political jiriMiners at 
(3iittagong as diet allowam-e; and 
(/f) what is tiie regulation amount per diem? 

The Hon'ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: (a) There is no category 
knowp as political prisoners in the jails in Bengal. 

(//) Does not arise. 

Mr. PRATUL CHANDRA GANGULY: Will the Hon’ble 

Minister be pleased to stale if bis answer means that there is no poli- 
tical prisoner in Bengal Jails? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: There is no category 
known as “political prisoners”. 

Mr. SYED JALALUDDIN HASHEMY: Will the Hon’ble 
Miniate be pleased to state whether it is a fact that in the history- 
aheet of the conTicts commonly knerwn as political convicts, it is 
clearly written in red ink “political prisoner” ? 
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HM'bl* Khwt]* Sir NAZIMUODIN: Sir, I am not aw^iie of« 
it. 

Mr. 8UREN0RA NATH BISWAS: ATill the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state whether there are prisoners who have been convicted 
for political offences? 

The Hon*Me Khwaja Sir NAZIMUODIN; I do not think that 
there is any such thinjf as political offence. 

Mr. SIBNATH BANERJEE: Will the Hoirble Minister be pleas- 
ed to state whether thow* convicted under section 124A are designated 
as political prisoners? 

The Hofi*b(e Khwaja Sir NAZIMUODIN: I am not aware of it. 

Mr. SIBNATH BANERJEE: Will the Hon'ble Minister kindly 
make enipiiries and In* fully informed about facts? 

Tha Hon'bla Khwaja Sir NAZIMUODIN: Sir, I will certainly 
make enquiry in view of the statement made by Mr. Hashemy, 

Mr. PRATUL CHANDRA GANGULY: Will the Honble 
Minister be pleased to state if there is anything like offences against 
the State in the IVnal Code? 


Mr. SPEAKER: That question does not ari.se. 

Daooitias and thaft caaas in certain villages of Dacca district 

*201* Maulvi ABDUL WANED: Will the Hon’ble Minister in 
charge <if the Home Department be pleased to lay on the table a state- 
ment showing from .lanuary up to JiOth June, 1941) — 

(а) the number of dacoities and theft.s reported to have been com- 
' mitted in the villages under the Serajdikhan, Siinagar and 

Tangibari thauas of the Dacca district ; and 

(б) the number of cases in which the prosecutions were successful 

and ended in conviction? 

VlW Hwi'M* Klnmia lir IIAZIMUDDIN: A statement is laid on 
the table. 



referred to im the repiff to starred question No. 201, regarding dacoity and theft from January, 1940, up the BOik 

June, 1940. 
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UNSTARRED QUESTIONS 

(answers to which were laid on the table) 

Communal ratio of Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub-lnspaotors 
of Police. 

104. Mauivi ABDUL JABBAR: Will the Hon^ble Minister in 
charge of the Home (Police) Department be pleased to lay on the table 
a statement showing — 

(a) the total number of — 

(1) Permanent, and 

(2) Temporary — 

(/) Sub-Inspectors of Police, and 
(//) Assistant Sub-1 nsjH*ctors of Police 
at present existing in Jlengal ; and 
(h) the number of them that are — 

(1) Hindus, 

(2) Muslims, and 

(3) Dther castes ^ 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: A statement is laid oi 
the table. 


Statement referred to in the reply to unstarred question No. 104. 
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IIauIvi ABDUL JABBARs ill the Hon’ble Minister be ^ileased 

to state how the Assistant Sub-lnsp^n tors are appointed either by 

direct recruitment or by indirect re<Tintmcnt ? 


Tha Hon’bla Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: They are promoted and 
there is no direct recruitment. 


Maulvi ABDUL JABBAR: Will the Hon'ble Mini«<teT be pleased 
to state the number of Muslims and ITindus that were promoted to the 
post of As.sistantiSub-lnspector during* 1939-40!*' 


Mr. SPEAKER. That question does not arise. 

• • 

Maulvi ABDUL JABBAR. Will the Hon’ble Minister Im jdeased 
to state the reason why the number of Muslim Assistant Sub-lnsjwctors 
both temporary and permanent is so meagre compared with those of 
the other communities!' 


The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: Because the ratio in 
the existing services of (‘onstables from whom the Assistant Sub- 
In.spectors are promoted is practically 3 : 1 or 4 : 1 ; so naturally if 
we accept efficiency and merit on the j>art of the representatives of the 
two communities to 1 h' ecpiul, the promotions will he in the ratio of 
the two communitie.s amongst the constables. 


M^. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: Will the Hon'ble Minister U 
pleased to consider that unless A.ssistant Sub-Inspectors are directly 
re(Tuited, there is no possibility of the quota Wing iimintained !* 


Mr. SPEAKER: That is a matter of argument. 

Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: Will the Hoiride Minister be 
pleased to consider the desirability of direc t recruitment of Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors P 

The Hon’ble Kbumla Sir NAZIMUDDIN: Apart from this ques- 
tion, tbe Inspector-General of Police has put up proposals for starting 
again the system of dyect recruitment Assistant Sub-Inspectors. 

• 10 
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[Th<^ debate on the resolution of^ Mr. Mirza Abdul Hafiz then 
reflumad.] ^ 

Mr. SURENDRA NATH BISWAS: Sir, I am sorry that I have 
to oppose the resolution moved by my friend, Mr. Mirza A^til Hafiz 
because 1 find, Sir, that the resolution is very vufrue. He wants that 
Government sliould give effect (o the recommendations of the Bengal 
Land Revenue Commission with necessary modifications, but he' has 
not suggested any modification. So, I feel very much, handicapped in 
meeting his points with any effect. 

Now, Sir, 1 should clearly state my position that 1 do not want 
the abolition of the Permanent Settlement for the sake of mere 
abolition. 1 want that Permanent Settlement sliould give place to 
some other land revenue system in the interests of the peasants as well 
as of the people of Bengal as a whole. I feel that the abolition of 
Permanent Settlement is not the solution of the problems with which 
the peasants of this province are faced. The problems with which our 
peasantry are faced are six-fold. Firstly, the jirobiem of reduction 
of the volume of their holding: the average holding of an agriculturist 
of our province has fallen down to about *1 bighaa, and it needs no 
arguing that an agriculturisl with d bighas of land cannot maintain 
himself and his wife and childf^n with the produce that he can get 
from those 3 bighas. The second problem is the fall in the fertility 
of the land. .Sir, it Is common knowledge that the fl&rtility of the 
lands of Bengal has very much fallen in several parts of this province, 
and it is high time that the |ertility of the soil was increa.sed by 
irrigation and other means. The third problem is the fall in the price 
of crop. It is also common knowledge that the agriculturists are not 
getting fair falue — not only no fair value but not even economic value 
—for the crop that they produce with the sweat of their brow. The 
fourth problem is that they need immediate addition to their income. 
As 1 have already stated in this House several times, an average 
agricultural family consisting of one adult male, one adult female and 
two children cannot maintain themselves with the produce of the 
holding they possess. It is urgently necessary that some sort of 
arrangement must be made with State-aid to enable the agriculturists 
to add to their income. Then, Sir, the fifth problem is want of rural 
credit facilities. Sir, 1 need not take the time of this House on this 
point, because 1 believe that everybody feels that immediate attempts 
ehould be made for extending credit facilities in our rural area. We 
all itnow that for want of rural creditr— for whatsoever reason it may 
have been caused — the agriculturists are being forced to seU thw 

lands outright, and, it pains me to tell the members that many 

* « 
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pitsants of my district bad to sell tbe little silver they had •at.*tbeir 
hdiiies belonging to their womenfolk to purchase seeds with its sale* 
proceeds in the course of last few years. Then, Sir, the last 
problem ia the problem of o})ening out new means of lirelilioo4 to our 
peasants^ and 1 suggest that new avenues of life can only be found in 
the field of trade and industry. Sir, in order to solve all these 
problema ij is clear that a huge amount of money i.s necessary, and 
the State should come to their aid to find the adequate amount of 
money, however big tbe amount may lx*. On the other hand, land* 
lordism is no longer a paying proposition to the landlords. The 
landtbrdk are not lieing able to deptmd on their agricultural income. 

Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: Have you taken a brief for themP 

Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BISWAS: Have patience. That land- 
lordism is no longer a paying proposition is a logical conclusion, 
because landlordi.sm is not a scientific means of liv^hood. It is 
absolutely dependent on other factors. The main factor is the capacity 
of the tenants to pay rent, and we all know that the capacity of the 
tenants to pay feiit has been reduced to almost nil. Therefore it is 
high time that tbe landlords should imminliately take to some 
scientific means of livelihood. Such means, in my opinion, cun only 
be found in' tbe field of trade and iuduitry. 'So, Sir, I submit that 
from both points of view, from the point of view of the interests of 
the peasants as well as of the landlords, the State should see that trade 
and industry are expanded, and adequate money ^ound for that purpose. 
Sufiicient money should also be found by the State for the purpose of 
irrigation by the resuscitation of the dead and dying rivers of this 
province, for the establishment of aif organisation whereby the com* 
mercial produces of the peasants can be sold to enable them to get a 
fair value, for starting big industries wherein the pea«j|DtB may get 
employment to earn their livelihood, for starting credit institutioii 
under the auspices of Government from where the peasants can get 
money whenever they require, and also for financing small industries 
ao that tbe agriculturists may add to their income by taking up small 
cottage industries. Therefore, Sir, Government require a huge 
amount of money to supply these needs in onler to solve the real 
problema not only of the peasants but also of the whole peopl# of 
Bengal. 

1 should now examine tbe sources from which Government can get 
tbo additional money. Sir, what are the main heads under which 
GkivenuBient derive their revenue? The main heads are Customs duty, 
Stamps, Excise and Land Revenue. As regards Customs duty, we JInd 
in tbe last year’s revised budget that Government expected to get 2 crores 
of rupees as jute duty, but 1 am afraid that the income under this head. 
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will thin year. So thiA bead of income cannot yie|d increased 

income. Se(‘ondly, as regards excise income, I submit that the income 
under this head also cannot be expanded and should not be expanded’ 
Then comes income under the head ^'Stamps”. Income under this head 
also cannot be expanded. I wish that it should rather be reduced. 
Then, fourthly, comes Land Revenue. This is the only head of income 
which can be increased. If Government acquire the interests of the 
rent receivers from the proprietors down to the raiyat landlords, they 
may get the whole amount of rent that is realised from the tillers of 
the soil of this proviii^e. Thus Government may get no less than 17 
crores of rupfjes us land revenue. If we deduct from that ami^uut the 
amount of d crores 12 lakhs whi<d» is Government’s present demand of 
land revenue then they are to get a gross additional income^of about 13 
crores 88 lakhs. Then after deducting expenses for collection and for 
making allowances for non-realisation of rent and for other contin- 
genedes, Government may get an additional net income of about 10 
crores of rupees. I suggest that 1 cTore of rupees be set apart out of 
this net additional income for the expansion of free and compulsory 
primary education and 50 lakhs for the establishment of charitable 
dispensaries in every union, a scheme for which has already been taken 
up by Government. Thus, Government may get at thdr <lisposal a net 
additional income of about 8i crores of ruj>e<*8. Government may 
capitalise this amount and out of the loan raised against this amount 
may pay the compensation for acquisition, may pay for wiping out 
the debt of the i)easants in a day tind may also pay for the expenses of 
irrigation, for the establishment of credit institutions and industrial 
institutions. If, theix*fore, the Permanent S<*ttlement ]>e abolished 
and if along with it the interests <d the landlords including even the 
raiyat where the raiyat is the landlord of an under-ro/^of , are acquired 
by Government, then a huge additional income can W available to 
Government and wdth this money Government may solve the real 
jKobleras'^of the peasantry of the province and also the landlords and 
creditors of the agriculturists may get a huge amount of money by way 
of compensation and repayment of their dues, with whicli they may 
t^i/^lop trade and industry to earn their livelihooj^ in a scientific 
manner. Prom that point of view. Sir, the Permanent Settlement 
should be given a go-by. If that is done, a new socio-i^onomic struc- 
may be const rueted out of the proceeds of that abolition. For this 
purpose, in 1937, during the first s4\ssiori oi the legislative Assembly, 
the Congress Party tabled a resolution and from that time onwards 
they went on tabling that resolution at every session till the Floud 
Commission wassippointed. Now 1 find that the Floud Commission has 
*«ubiuitted its report supporting almost every viewpoint of the Congress 
Pahy and we shall await the time when the Government comes with a 
substantive proposal to give effect to the recommendations of the Floud 
Commission. To one thing I should register my objections to-ni^t 
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* and that lain respect of the suggestion of the Floud Commisi^oii that 

interests of the raiyats where they are laudlortls over unfler-mtj/(!itir 
need not be acquired immediately along with the acquisition of the 
interests of other landlords. Sir, that respetd the F'loud Commis- 
sion observed in the following terms, vir. — 

It depends on the decision whether the existing rents paid by the 
lowest grade of xmdeT-’ratyat would h<' considered under State manage- 
ment to he fair and equitable or whether they would have to be reduc- 
ed. Sir, I submit that the suggestion undujrlying this is that the 
Government should take steps first to rediUM? the rent payable by the 
under-ro;,y^i^ to the rari/ot so that the com]K*nHation payable by the 
under-/*r/7,?/<ft may lx* reduceil. I submit, Sir, that that wcmhl lx* an 
injustice to the raiyai.c^ hecaiLse the ratyats must have invested good 
sums of money for the acquisition of lands which they have let tmt to 

• the undcr-/-f//yf/r< and tliey must have let out their lands to the under- 
ratyatK at a rent higher than the rent that they pay to their landlord, 
an<F so, Sir, it will lx* inecjuitahle and unjust if the niiyais' interests 
in getting fair ('ompensntion an* iiuofe to suffer by reduction of 
amount of rent payable to tliem In tfie m\di^r~raiyots. Besides that, 

I am strongly of tlie opinion that along with the m'quisition of the 
interests <»f other landlords, the interests of the ro/,v^rt-landlords also 
should he acquired. We, the Congres.H Party, shall not allow the 
ro/jyof-l and lords to remain unaffected. If they are allow^ed to do so, 
they will turn out to he a new class pf landlords more oppressive to the 
tillers of the soil than the present landlords. 

\\ ith these observations on the Report of the Fh»ud (^onmission and 
reserving my ecunment.s on other recommendutions of that body, 1 con- 
clude my speech to-day. I shall again say that 1 am sorry that I 
cannot support tiie resolution. 

MfUlvi ABUL QUA8EM* iMr. Speaker, Sir, when the Bengal 
Tenancy (Amendment) Art of 19J1H was placed on the Stahite 
on the 18th of August, 1938, the Hoirhle Minister in <diarge made nO 
claim whatever ^liat the measure hud in view a radical reform of the 
existing system of land tenure, hut it was stated that Inasmuch 
some of the egiisting provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act had been 
found to oi>erate rather harshly on the cultivators what the Bill was 
aiming at was to lessen the burden on tlie cultivators. This staiertfent 
itaell was keenly controverted and although the Act, as passed, has 
oubstantially follow’ed the lines of the Bill as intrcxluced, it neverthe- 
lees had a gionny passage. 

The dust of controvergy rose so thick in and outside the Council 
House a year ago that the Government thought it prudent to api^int 
a Land Revenue Commission early in November, 1938, to examine the 
existing Land Revenue system of Bengal in its various aspects with. 
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ipecial reference to the Permanent Settlement, to estimate the effect 
of the iystem, on the economic and social structure of Bengal 
its influence on the revenues and administrative machinery of tile 
Provincial Government and to suggest solutions within the given terms 
of reference. 

The Land Revenue Commission began its work, in right earnest, 
made a contour survey not only of the province but visited other 
]>rovinfes and came to certain important conclusions and made recom- 
mendations accordingly. The first and most important recommenda- 
lion was the abolition' of the Permanent Settlement. 

According to them, whatever may have been the justification for 
tlie Permanent Settlement in 1793, it is no longer suitable to the condi- 
lions of the present time. The zemindars simply offered unoccupied 
lands to intending cultivators whose number increased enormously 
during the first pari of the last century and lands previously 
uncultivated were brought into cultivation but not really through their 
agency. They only availed themselves of the opportunity for cack- 
renting offering and converted themselves into rent receivers and 
have tailed to perform the functions expected of them at the Permanent 
Settlement. The improvement of land is not the concern of any of the 
lauded classes. Everybody’s business is nobody’.s business. The 
Zamiudar says that he is no longer responsible for iiJij)rovement of land, 
he feels that he is out of the picture and has no interest in the land 
except passively to receive its rent. The same answer is repeated by 
all the landlords making up the whole chain of subinfeudation. When 
such is the i)reseut condition of Bengal, the Commission thought that 
the State as a custodian of the province could not stand by and see the 
land of the country going to rack and ruin for want of proj>er care— on 
the part of those who are extracting all that it can yield without 
compensating its declining potentialities and recommended that all the 
Zamindars’ interests should be acquired by the Government and a fair 
fompensation at a flat rate should be paid. 

They have also given suggestions by which a machinery for 
agricultural improvement can be set up to function visibly, openly and 
euccessfully by which the properties of the soil instead of being 
exhausted will be improved giving a better yield as compared with 
other countries. 

I. 

It is on this matter that one notices with regret that the coinmii- 
aion has contented itself with more or less vague and pious recom- 
mendations instead of going deeply and resolutely into the question 
and giving a concrete scheme of work to which the Government might 
put its hand immediately. They have recommended consolidation of 
holdings, irrigation, co-operative societies and lots of other things 
which have been similarly vaguely hinted at, times without number by 
the Banking Enquiry Committee, the Royal A|(ricultural Commiasion 
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• Other bodies. But the question of questions is how to sti^ and 
Carry out work for these objects, what is to be the ultimate objectiTO 
and by what stapes such objective would be achieved. On this all 
important question the Commission has left us without any guidance. 
In the evidence given before the Commission, such concrete schemes 
were suggested. For instance, suggestions were made by Dr. Nares 
Chandra Sen Gupta for a great planned economic drive including 
collect i vat ion, co-o|>erafive sale and purchase, oo>operative finance, 
planned organisation of subsidiary industries, etc., which could be 
started experimentally in about a dosen txmtres. There may have been 
other suggestions of a like nature. I take the liberty of referring to 
Dr. Sen Gupta’s answers to the questionnaire where an outline of the 
scheme is given (vide pages 70-7 > answer to the questionnaire issued by 
the Land Revenue Commission). Cufortunately, the Commission do 
not seem to liave given any consideration to detailed schemes like 
these. And yet, if the purchase of landlords’ interests is to lead to any 
real^igood to the cultivators it is es.seutial that some such great plan 
should l)e carried into effect. Otherwise, zamindars and tenure- 
holders may go but the ( ultivators would be not one whit better for it. 

With this reservation I agree with the suggestion provided that 
they are carried into effect honestly to improve the admittedly hard 
conditions of the toiling tillers of the soil. But if nothing else ii 
done the abolition of the Permanent Settlement or even of all inter- 
mediate tenures would be of no use 'whatever. 

If land continues to be cultivated by a multitude of starving 
cultivators without resources to make agriculture a profitable industry^ 
the mere removal of the incubus of landlords and llie substitution for 
it of the State would be of no benefit whatever. 

While 1 hold and insist that the whole land system should be 
radicaUy recast on lines which would enable the country to get the 
utmost value from its resources in land, 1 bold as strongly that if such 
feedjustment is not made the mere abolition of the Permanent 
Settlement would be a wanton act of spoliation and breach of faith to 
no purpose. 

Whether you seek to buy up samindaries or you leave them there 
the primary problem therefore is to increase the agricultural wealth 
flo as to make agriculture a profitable industry. The buying u^f of 
•axnindsLiiea and intermediate interests in order to be of any use must 
therefore follow and not precede a programme for increasing the 
ugtieultural wealth by an aggressive economic policy. 

I am definitely of opinion that it is possible substantially to increase 
the agricultural wealth of the province by a programme of imprqyed 
methods of planned production and co-operative marketing of 
agricultural produce, of development of induatries, notably subsidiary- 
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industries, in several areas anJ of a rural banking system to finance i 
the programme. 

The elfeet of the organisation whioh 1 visualise as the end of that 
programme would be that the resources of the province with its rich 
land and teeming labour w'ould Ik* put to the fullest use under the 
guidance and contnd of eiepert agencies whic h w’ill be in a position to 
deal with the economic resources of the entire province as one whole 
and under whom the labour of each man will supplement that of 
everybody else in the province and jointly build up a rich fabric of" 
prosperity for the province. That economic structure will solve every 
problem and find work and wages for all, zamindars and peasants, 
Bbadralok and labourer and make them all prosper. 

The Commission has recommended to impose agricultural income- 
tax as a transitional measure. I do not agree with them. (Cries of 
“why, why’’ from the Opposition Benches.) 1 am telling you the 
reason. It will not be popular and the idaborate enquiry which will 
be necessary evt*ry year to find out the assessable income df^eacb 
agriculturist, the majority of whom are illiterate and incapable of 
filing a proper return, will make the whole sclieme impracticable and 
oppressive. 

The Commission has rec'ommended that experiment should be made 
in selected areas to consolidate lioldings. There is no doubt that 
consedidation of holdings will do some good and that only to those 
who liuve enough lands, — it will not however help . the ^poaiaiitry as a 
whole. That problem bus to be tackled by bolder devices like 
collect ivut ion. 

The Commission has recommended that the irrigation problem 
shouhl be <*xamined by an expert committee. Thf difficulties which 
have been encountered in connection with some of the major irrigation 
schemes should not deter Ooveriiment from embarking on further 
schemes under the Bengal Development Act. I hope and trust that 
the Oovernmeiit will act on this recommendation immetiiately by 
boldly taking up the Hoogbly-Howrah Flushing Scheme, under the 
Bengal Development Act. and make a declaration on the floor of the 
House of tlie Assembly as per their announcement from Darjeeling on 
the 24tli April last. 

^hey have recommended that bargiuiani should be regarded ai 
tenants and given definite rights though not necessarily all rights of an 
occupancy rtityat. They have also proposed to forbid subletting in any 
form and last of all the modifications which are recommended in tha 
existing law for enhancement and reduction of rent to my mind ^will 
give relief to the cultivators in general. 

In conclusion the suggestions given by the Commission if acscepted 
bv the House and if the Government put their shoulder to the wheel 
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. great good will and initiate* Iwlrf and progresaive programmea of 
‘R#^rm such as 1 have suggested above, a new era wull Wgin which 
will remove the chronic poverty, sickness and illiteracy of the people 
and carve out a new career of greatness and prosperity on a level with 
that of the forward nations of the world. With these words, 1 support 
the motion of Mr. Mirza Abdul Hafiz. 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I heg leiiv« 
to offer a few observations upon this re.solution wliich at the present 
day certainly is of considerable importance. Sir, s<i far as tl»e qiie.stioti 
of the alxilition of IVnnanent Settlement is conc'emed. there cannot be 
two opinions, and it is the unanimous demand of all ('onscious {mlitical 
opinion that this Permanent Settlement should go if not for any other 
reason at least for the simple reason that this system is an artificiol 
system foisted uiM>n the shoulders of a province not for the interests 

. of the tenantry but in the interests of foreign musters. It is a matter 
of recent history, Sir. that the Britishers who c'sime to trade here 
fou«<!^that along w'ith trade profits they all of u sudden got the founda- 
tions of a mighty empire, and they had not the j>r(»per machinery to 
run the administration so far as the revenue side of it was conct*rned. 
Therefore, in the exigencies of the situation they thought it necessary 
to introduce a class of housewives in order to run the efficient collection 
of revenues at least for the time being. So, Sir, the propping up or 
development of zemindaries was more u necessity of Jhe foreigners than 
it was a natural development of the province itself. And you know, 
Sir, very"%ell tiial*^tSese Zftmindars served at tlie initial stage of the 
British Empire here us a princip al joist in the steel frame of the British 
admini.stration, and as a result of Ui at what happened?' The Zamindara 
were asked only to give a portion of the t<dal ccdlections (»f n*venue to 
their British maaiera and they were given the cliarter U) scrape as much 
as they could from those who were at the bottom and during all this 
period# of time these Zamiudars have on the one hand i>layed the part of 
hirelings to their British masters and on the other they have played the 
part of extortionists to the detriment of the ptMiple at large. Sir, look 
at the monstrous situation. The arrangement is sut*h that the laud ia 
nowhere in the picture. Although. Sir, it is -said to lie a revenue 
administration relating to the land itself, -itill a grand staircase of inter- 
mediary relations was created and the land was no part of it. The 
Government at the top w as satisfied by getting something from •the 
Zamindars; the Zamindars also settled their interest with patntdarg and 
darpalmd<iri and they were satisfied with getting something from these 
intermediary interest-holders, and in this way the i»eople at the Imtiom 
bava to contribute to all these interest-holders at the to)>, and the land 
wne no Jbasia of this relation. As a result of this, there has been 
eternal neglect of the land itself, and the State has never found iteelf 
or felt itself nnder any obligation to look to the land and to improve 
its quality so that there eould be maximum good for the largest nitmlmr,' 
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Ab my friend Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas has just pointed out. Sir, 
seTeral crores of rupees are actually collected from the tenants. Out 
of this o nly a small fraction c^oes t o the coffers of Government and the 
major portion is Kahded^er to a handful of people who have no other 
justification for enjoying the cream of revenue excepting the justifica- 
tion of heredity. Now, Sir, this is a thing which should be put a stop 
to. Time has gone by when people would flourish on account of 
heredity and time has come when all political interests concerned must 
put their heads together with a view to the maximum distribution of 
the assets of the State so that the greatest good to the greatest number 
may l)e done. Sir, a ccord ing to^the minimum computationjL.JL.^the 
Zaraindars are got rid of* then at least Iff iToresi oF rupees, according 
to the “pf^'seht calculation, will be made available every year for Bengal. 
Just fancy, Sir, if these 10 crores are available for distribution over the 
28 districts of Bengal, in course of five years’ planning, rural recon- 
struction scheme, sanitation scheme and primary education scheme of 
this province would grow by Jeaj)s and bounds. Sir, 10 crores of rupees 
is not a matter of joke, and every year every district will get a p^ion 
of these 10 crores. Thus, the eternal argument of funds, the eternal 
argument of paucity of funds — all the.se things w’ill be solved to a great 
extent by the abolition of the Zamindary system and by the absorption 
of everything of revenue in the inlereet of the province at large. 

Now, Sir, then comes <A voice: What about intermediaries?) 

^ coming to that. Coming to the question of comi>en8ation, Sir, 

I must make it clear that 1 am against it. If compensation has to be 
given, who will bear the burden of this compensation? The question 
again arises that the tenants who are already bearing the unbearable 
burden of the zamindaries will have to bear the same burden in another 
8haj>e, hut this is a thing against which the tenantry of Bengal and 
those who think in the light of the agriculturiita have voiced their 
protest, and I want. Sir, to join my feeble voice with this protest. I 
•ubmit, Sir, that no question of compensation arises. The distribution 
of assets — the distribution of property— is one of the problems and 
processes of growing political power, and it is one of the elements of 
democracy. In anti-democratic conditions of Society money remains 
mobilized in groups and in ^oteries ^ but as soon as democracy extendi 
the money which is otherwise mobiliied in certain quarters is distributed 
over a large portion of the population. Now these samindaries yield 
annsial incomes of crores of rupees. These crores of rupees have so 
long been enjoyed by a handful of people. The time has come when 
these crores will have to be distributed among the bulk of the 
population and therefore no question of compensation arises here. Sir, 

I will just cite a parallel. Many millionaires will deposit their capital 
in banks; they invest their capitaT in inldlflTHes and sometimfw theee 
bdvstries flourish and sometimes these industries fail. 'When these 
industries flourish, thej* never think of giving a portion of their profile 
to others and when these industries fail thev have o-o* in Wr ih», 
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of losses. Similarly, acquisition of zamindaries is a busine^ pro- 
position. They flourish for some time and «o loflff as these zamindaries 
flourish there is no question of expecting anything out of the profits of 
the zamiudary system, and now, Sir, a time has come wdien these 
samindaries must be made to pay and no question of compensation 
arises. (Cries of “Hear, hear“ from the Coalition Benches.) 

{Mr. Rasik L\l Biswa.s: SFfirfprOTt jiistifioatioii Wtft 

Off^ ^ l) 

The honourable member kiiow's very well that front benchers are as 
much anxious as the hack bemdiers in these mutters. The honouruble 
member from Jessore has got a convenient memory and probably like 
the Bhow'al Sannyasi his memory has failed. So long as he belonged 
to the Opposition ]>arty he knew that I opjiosed m\ friend in certain 
matters, but after crossing the floor my friend has got a convenient 
•memory and he never loses an opportunity of hitting below the belt of 
the proud Opjiosition to which he had the honour of belonging during 
a preflffi chapter of his career. 

Now, Sir, coming hack to this question of compensation, the other 
day we passed the Money-lenders Bill into an Act. There w'us certainly 
a great protest and clamour against the pa.ssing of the Act, and there 
was the argument that certain classes would suffer. We know tliat 
certain cla^.ses would suffer. It is an admitted prop osition thaj^ 
waojk t o do the greatest good to the greatest number, a smaTr number 
wiil suffer, but we have unanimously ailoptefT trplece'ot legislation, 
because, although it is calculated to do some harm to certain classes of 
capitalists, it will come as a relief to the people of Bengal. Similarly, 
by absorption of zamindaries certain class(»s will suffer, but the majority 
of the j>eople will get the benefit thereof, and it is no use saying that 
the dames which have so long enjoyed the benefit of uueaiiied.iiicxemiinl 
abould be the classes for^wTneX we should entertain safeguards at the 
cost of others who are at the bottom. 

Sir, the question of compensation can be solved otherwise, because 
my friends who think on the lines of zamindars legitimately complain 
that there will be expropriation and some jieople will be put to difficulty. 

I fubmit, Sir, there are two solutions of it. Let this al>olitiou be by 
the process of gradual absorption. Let the zamindary — after the death 
of the Zamindar — let half of his prof>erty be confiscated and go to ^he 
State and after the death of the second Zamindar let another 50 ]>er 
cent, of the property go over to the State. In this way, Sir, in the 
COQiye of three generations the existing zamindaries will go out gfting 
minimum trouble to the Zamindars, and the zamindaries will gradually 
go to the State. During this time they will get the advantage and 
the time for preparing themselves for the future adjustment. ^ 

There is also another suggestion which 1 want to make before you, 
Sir, namely, that the Zamindars who will be thrown out of their • 
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zamindaries can teraiwrarily be maintained by Government by appoint- 
ments^ which are at th^^lisposal of Government. Sir, to-day there is a 
clamour for Hindus and Muslima in the offices. But, Sir, I do not find 
any utility of the posl goinj? to able-bodied people. Government can, 
however, use its patronage by giving enii)loyTnent to those classes of 
people from whi(;h we are wresti|^g the zaiiiindaries. There are educated 
people amongst Zamindurs and we can give them employment beginning 
from clerks to Ministers, if necessary, and their children will get the 
benefit of their income and in this way we can save them from immediate 
destruction and we can give them plenty of time to adjust themselves 
to their future relations with the Government of the Province. 

Jsow, Sir, in this connection, 1 will make bold to make one sugges- 
tion to the Hon’ble Revenue Minister who is smiling very jubilantly 
over this matter — probably he is smiling because lie is thinking that the 
Floud ('ommission has served to shelve the matter for the time being 
and llie discussion will also serve to shelve tlie matter for some time 
more. But I vvarn him that it will not do to shelve the matter for a 
long time because the day of reckoning is coming and the answfflPmiust 
be given before that. Sir, I venture to give this suggestion — let us get 
hold of tile deintiUir and wdkf properties immediately which are not 
anybody's property. Thes(‘ are public endowments. According to the 
wiikf law these zamindaries liave been created ostensibly and legally for 
the purjiose of society. But how^ do they stand now? They have gone 
over to the clutches of certain (‘lass<‘s of tnohunis and inutwalJis, and we 
all know tliat the less said of them the better. The jirojierties which 
have been created by large-hearted people for the benefit of the people 
are now in the hands of jx^iple who are living wretched, miserable and 
objectionable lives ami are s<iuandering away the benefits of those pro- 
perties. Sir, there is no (piestion of individual misappropriation because 
those zamindaries were acejuired and ( reated not for individual purposes 
hut for jmhlic purposes. I^et us go ahead. For the time being let us 
get hold of these dchutUir and inUf jiroperties and for the time being 
let us make an income out of these pro]>erties for (he l>enefit of the great 
commune. I know, Sir, my friend Mr. Syed Badrudduja will bear me 
out when T say that in my district there is a big dehutfar property 
known as Kandi Raj out of the income of which, according to the Trust, 
a sum of Rs. lOB has got to he sjient daily for the feeding of the poor. 
My honourable friend, the Hoirhle Maharaja of Fossimbazar, wUI also 
agree with me when I say that instead of feeding the poor, the coffers 
of the zamindury are used for the feeding of the rich and we know that 
Mh o have g ot mor^ than enopgh get the benefit of these dehuttar 
properties but those for whom these pr(>j>erties were meant, namely^ the 
poor people, do Bot get anything. Supposing, if to-day Government 
get hold of the properties <»f this Kandi Raj — even if it is meant to be 
used for the Hindus — we can \ise them for the benefit of Hindn students, 
Hindu scholars aiul for fioor Hindu families. The assets of this estate 
may be made available for the benefit of the poorer section of the Hindu 
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community. Similarly, there are trakf propco^ties which were in|en(le<i 
by pious Muslims for the beueht of the pcmr, Wit they have now gone 
to the hands of designing and wily people who use them for most 
objectionable purposes. 

Sir, let us put our shouldei>i together and go ahead. Let us get hold 
of these properties and make them available for those wljo are at the 
bottom. 

Now, Sir, my friend, Mr. Quasein, objected to the intnKluction of 
interests. My friend was interjecting what woiihl l>e the fate of the 
subordinate intere.sts. Sir, I have no hesitatitjn in my mind — I have 
no confusion in my mind — I am ( dear in my ojmiioii that all interests 
above the actual farmer or the tiller of the soil must he nationalised 
because I feel the distrihutiim of lands must he recast on a thoroughly 
new basis st) that the maximum outturn may be had irtun the neglected 
lands and the maximum outturn cannot he had out of the neglected 
lands unless all idle vested interests are removed and replaced by actual 
fartnpH and tillers of the soil. Sir, 1 submit that a new distribution 
ought to be made and persons who are earning an iiUMune otherwise 
should he given less of the benefit of lande than others who depend entire- 
ly upon the land itself. I know of pathetic illustrations which are too 
many — a man who is working in the Secretariat l»ere drawing probably 
Rs. 150 or more i)er month, is also the owner of several huudredt of 
bighas of land. This is against the national principle of distribution 
and my submission is that when the land revenue syitem w revised and 
re-settled, those who are earning otherwise should he given Ies« of the 
benefit of the lan<l and thone who are not earning otherwise should be 
given more l>enefit of the land. He< ause those j>ersons who exclusivcdy 
depend upon land, if lands are plat ed more in the hamls of .such people, 
there will be more outturn and the more scientific will he the arrange- 
ment and this will give the inaximum g(K»d tu tin* iim.\innim number. 

Now, Sir, my friend, Mr. (Quasein, ohjeided to the inlrodiu’tion of 
agricultural income-tax, and the reu->(»n,«i which he lias assigned do not 
appeSUlO'TT^ t^TTTwe really believe that the re(f'mnienduti(»n» of 
the Floud Commission are for the good of the people, then we must go 
ahead with the working projH)sitioii> raised tlH*i(dn. Frohuhly the iriore 
ambitious porfidns of ttl^ will ttiki* ttnnrPTltTn*. S<i ief u.s hi^ke 

l ^d of the l essnrnitnfiourimes.^ My own opinion is that just as iTTs 
potwible to get hobl o? tbe (Teltuff/tr and irtUf juoperties by a process^ of 
abolition — we may make an ex jieriment of abolition — so on the other 
hand we ought to introduce without any delay an ugriculturjiJ ji|y|2|||[|^ 
tax upon the zamindary income. This will give some money to (iovfirn- 
ment and by this, 1 think, we can implement our promises and deaires 
With regar<I to primary education. 

mu SYED JALALUODIN HAtHEMY: Sir. the question may 

now be put 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I must give the Meharajkumar of aa 

opfKirtunity so tluit he may represent his point of view. After that, if 
you insist on it, 1 will coiiHider it then. 

Maharajkumar UDAY CHAND MAHTAB: Mr. Speaker, Sir, i|p 
resolution of Mr. Abdul Ilafiz raises (juestions which are of vital 
impiirtance to the province. 

Sir, the rerornmendations of the liiuid Revenue Commission cover 
a very wide range and involve complex and intri note problems. 

Sir, the recominendation.s of the Floud Commission are mainly- for 
acquisition of all rent-receiving interests down to the actirtil cultivators 
of the soil in revenue free, permanently-settled, and temporarily-settled 
estates. If these recommendations are accepted and given effect to, a 
large number of people including Zumindars, tenure-holders and raiyati 
will be rendered landless. The recommendations, therefore, are vast 
and are of a very far-reaching character and u careful scrutiny of the 
various questions involved is necessary. ^ 

Sir, this is however not the occasion when one should or need 
into the merits of the rei^ommendations. An examination of the pro- 
jjosalfi from economic and administrative points of view is naturally 
unavoidable and before that examination is over by the special officer 
appointed by (iovernment, 1 do not desire to make any observation oe 
the merits of the recommendations. 

Sir, hasty legislation or ill-considered steps affecting the life of over 
80 per cent, of the people of Hengal will be deplorable and disastrous 
in consequence. 

Sir, those who are anxious for the recommendations being accepted 
by Government should realise that the proposals are not going to affect 
merely a handful <»f Zamindars at the top but the whole hierarchy of 
rent-receivers Wgiuning from the Zamindar down to the non-cultivating 
raiyat. •• 

Sir, if it is dei ided to juirchase all rent-receiving interests adequate 
compensation should Ik* payable to those whose interests will be acquired. 
It will be a disaster of the first magnitude if an attempt is made to 
expropriate such a vast body of people who formed the backbone of the 
country. It will not only result in complete economic collaj^^ of the 
Province but there will also be unavoidable repurcussions on the finanoea 
of tjovcrnnienl and the stability of society. There has been no investi- 
gation as to what .soi ial and economic readjustment there can be if the 
Ctomission’s recommendatione are adopted and as to whether circum- 
stanced us We arc, there can l)e an adjustment which will not disrupt 
society bringing widespread and lasting misery on the [)eople of tbit 
pnjvince of all (dasses and sei tions. 

Sir, the prcHout land ten uri .^lye tern with modifications in detail has 
developed with the growth and development of the province from the 
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^Hiadu period and any violent (hange in the system without ^areful 
examination of its constHjueiices is, to say the least, int>st luidesirahle 
and should he avoided by all means. 

. Sir, the Land Revenue (\»mmission had oerasion to visit other 
jpl’ovinees in India where the ratt/atwan system prevails and the 
rendition of the filler oi the soil in those provinoes should he earefully 
* compared with that in Iteiigal Ixd'ore it is dt‘( ided to inahe a change. 

Kir, on the above grounds 1 oppo-e tlie ivMduiiim and support the 
idea of tlie recomnfViulations being carefully considered h\ (fovernment 
before any decision is taken. 


Mauivi ABOUL HAKIM (Mymansingli) : ^Tot^ 

Ttfro 

Revenue CommiHsionvil? ?? blfilP ^ ^ 

I Land Revenue Com mission 

I ^ fenni 

(TT ^*tTr5 

'arjTS I ^141 nt5tr5 ^ ^ 

(7ft Sc^ ' cf T srfVrft ^^nr^hn ®iftw fro 

5tfl tprtOT (?nr 5«ft^9TT 

Pwr 4f% *1141 wi 

am w¥s: ^9 

toTr^ !3’«nR ^ ftror ^ift^T? «Rft 

‘5t5‘t'C3t«^ ^nft^i I 

tfft ^ ^ ’tren *rtf4^ 

^FfiRtfc^ I firc^ nS^tRi C7t ftHTO ^rfirTOSR (7ft nwn 

fror ^ sr^ ^4T4 BRft ^1? i 

▼ft-H C4 ^ -5^47 tr?f^ 

ilfrtF ftnn Siftn <7r ^mn 4tsr«TCf=f (7ft 

^Kyrm ^ i emt wfiwnr 

4^ ^TBRi? fro Siftm 

I 44ft fjnrn 4fr 

*JJC«f4 ttfl frU5 .5ftl4 44 n 4441 fffi 444 fTO 

<t4lOTt 4»feppr44 fiOOs itm 4^ 4fl?r ^t4f(*f4C'¥ 444 fTO 

4Rftl 44f4C¥ 4i4tiR 4f%4 41^41 6Ch^WKrt<Bl!4 4C4I aR4 9iW) 

fi4l4 4F41 ^?4tfir1 ^«T15»4 I 4ft 4*^44 4t7Cr > *’8(444 apC4 BFpt fetfl 
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TOTfi tptOT ^ Wi- 

C^S^l ’PCT '41^' 

'^1 4tc^ 4^^ 1?T4n ^4M^1r.4F (TfOT 

c^ (71 tpsiOTJ (7Jt4^ ^ 

tc^R 4f%i75 ^ I 

^£1^ '«ft^f4 tr'<r^ (71, -^t^irs ^ ^ 

^pP*fiR4 ■^rf^Tts*! (TT^ltS I ?3^fW4 «ffw^ 

il4t 5t\^"ol5?l «tt^Rt4 *fT?7l <(|9IC'^4 'S^ft ^5^ 

(Tit ?r^tOT fV*41 ilt?^ 'SRTt^ 3 

«n?7I (71 ’RR ?pi 3trf(7f? TO4i 

^ (71^ Tl^ (TT^R (R*!'*^ f%^^^(R7R ^ I 

Bengal Raiyatn are iHjtter nituated ^f%¥l 
mR f® fK-MlCSR I ^T5t?l ^ftniTC^ (71, ^IT31W, ‘PftaR, 

?n7IT*f4 ^5RT1I tpt^TR Plft’?! ^ I ?FTCW 

Ttr®^ 4t‘5Ttwi tpyfr^ ^ifsRR c^ ?jc^ir&*i ^ i ®n 

tj w t w ^ ^ ^ 

^T?rt4I fk^lTdN 4plfllr.5^^ (71, (71 4r5^ «tT^RT4 

^ir®Tf^ (RRR (Tlt^R ?ptn ^^^ ^IRR ^pTIt^t 4^1%^ «ft®^ 

^Rttm (7r’<3?i ^ft® I 4^® (7^3^ Stfe® (Tit 

tpj TOTF ’’iTRR tf^fR (Ti, ?r?nm (^3^ TOi (7i ^‘^'tT? 

cn f%fir^ fer ®t!n ^f®iR 41*^ cw\ 

^5tr4 y ft ' ff t c^; ?, (Tit 'apiw® 5^ ’3Ff®''p^ ’ittr® ®t^rRi ■^rmr®: 

xii ^Tt^n: ^arf^iTrft ^ 1 

4i?iW7 ^ TtTTT vf)<R3 ^1 fei ^ ^ft^RR Prfir^ 

wj zm I ^srW? ?nr (Tit ^ (TFR^ 

^ I (TFR3 (R*H3 iJ4^ (71, 

®txn ^afOTTR 15^ ®R[r® Sfe® 'ItlR I (TltClR 4tir$- 

ors Mtvm ^v/siK Ttr® ^cioa ^ 5ft^ i 

4ffHCTi ?i7it^(7nrt? ^ 4t5t»4 (Tiw c2it'fltc^=( crfr^ ^sr^ifipr 

^n4Ri m:% ^4# ^<Rr (7# fro ^rtinn (n, 

wfrmr'st-t ^mTRf f%fir4 ’sirtvi 4t^ »r®^ >60 ®n ^rfinn- 

Cip 1 ilt4^ (Tl-^tt'^ 4|^t ^ffSRTR^ ^^TTRI ^f%t^ »1C®I4 P(®f^ 

^ 7tC4 I ^ilt tfWtPR ^ f%5 1 ^ I 

^^vfi 4p^ 7r®T c^ %y^ wn sFfiwtuft-jrc^ a ifm 

f%r5lN-5H (R ®tin ?r®^ 4|Tv 

fi®w;pF I (Tit S'icnff 4it ‘*it H an object of perpetual settlement 
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that it should i»ecu» to the great body of the rai^-ats the equity 

and certainty to the amount of their rents and the fame undiKo 
turbed enjoyment of the fruits of their industry whiih we 
mean to give to the Zamindars themselvos”. 
c*rGTn 

m 4m OTi ^[441 

fH*b4\S>i ?pUT <TR ^t^rc»»4 ^TCW4 TO?i 

'STOff "^41 ^4: tp^ I tirt4 'IIURT ^vf' Ol 

Court of Dire. tor. 4C*4t4^ ^'4^tt4 

4mT4 «rf2nft4m >p 4 4rc'-tt4 rmrfr 

ftus fVlt Court of Direct otsoQ 4 

4r5 4^ ^t4C54 4^^ ferjlft 41*414^ f4f444f 4^414 4RT 

’tt-f 4rf4r5R 4t^lr5OT ^mtG C4 4fti 4^?:^ 

^ ^»Nt4 gip C4?>C5Plr4 fstH- 

44i 74 4t^ I ^ Wt7 tim44 ^ C^FT oq? ^vjijp »4g 4''41 74 ^ ' 

4t^ ^ 4414^ 4f%r5 *tt^l r4^ 4rt?G vi? C4tiC^C4 

S5T4t4 4^ 544Tffi f%r^ 44 4444 b4 C4t}i:?T^4 vfl4: ^n^^K 

4^44 C4t5C4»r:^ 4171 ?Ff47.5T 444:it? 4fe^ 

(?R C4 3<4P44 C4 ^M^tl C4t? C4^ 4r^'4l 

Ttrs TTtm 4rr4r5 4Tt43: ^4444 f^4 41 | ^4 ^ Mrbft 

47^4 trmr '^4^ 445T 4rwi 4t41 44t4 7«.. ^44 -ilrtG fBwT^t 

4r»4t4rY4 S ^C4f4! 474' 4f441 441 7t4tfe?t I T^Tpr^ 3}rv[) B»f4W^t4- 

M474 f^TT C-K^ 44-Jf^n C4r^ fef4 4%!^ (^341 

SfCTS 7^t4 I 4T4 4f» ^'^rvrtZ: ^^t‘n C4^f^4 41M'S»<f3I 

Ttrj ^4 ^541 4T4 ITf CJfC-m 'fyf 

^f44 4T4 Tf44r4 ^ nT4f44 3pr441 ^^pTSPf 

45tC4 ^f44T45n:44 «RT 4*^ 47^474 S<t4 ^TtTPnrj 4474n 4tft7n 4 t ^tl ' r ^ 4 
<f77!R1 47^1 4^441 ^4: 4^7^7473^7^ C4F7^ 4T t 4 4W ’3; 

4trW41 47^7 4143: (7^ 4f«'’^74 5^14 Ci1^74 ^4! 44r4fl5-lt‘fr4 

*[4«t C4OT 7?t4 I 4TC^ 47% 44i: '37774 5^74 C*rGin 

4747^ 5tC4 ^ 4f44l4 «R7 ^ sflNn 

4| ftC4iCH^ ^4rffi ^' ^ 44 44^1 S^TfTS ^yf4474 C^tf^t NTft 7' «r7^ 4374 
4174 4rt4 C4<t 47^ 4fiT41 ^ 

4Ffi474 4nTT^ Sff 5f45tfP 4374 S4fT3 C47ffi4 Ntf4 ( Wl 

▼ft, tf44:44 ftft4 474773 ▼fTO 474 3W4J ^7474 44^ 

▼ftr^ 41441 ftn? 4¥i 447ft<n ^ 7^4 4377 S4fT3 

¥ft444| 

. iT “ 
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c?, BrftiTTfr ;rjfe TTsfir «iin 
tivtcn wfw vpi wji Sftis i itnf 

amta ws*! <4?; fV ^»ttU5 a(tata jrs 

> 4 ^ ( 71 , al 5 l« na»T wftatft ( s taT a l ^ (Trsj 

aap alOT arfri aiwata 50 'S'l *tt?u 5 ®ltfaca^ 1 ct rrn^ arfiaia 
*1^ ^‘t'suTfiriTra TOa 9a yaa ^ara fetrta atTatas »tt^ai ^faalft ti 
c^'-f afaai 'aaPpTJX^a -statai artraa 5 ra (Trfas *>i'f%®jaa arJra (afaalfl 

acra 1 arfvaai ^tatai aria fa^ft^ ar^raa aiTi ■aaaai c a tfea a?^a 

•tlwat aii5ltai tflu ' 4 ’f i'Jtaft aia'^ (Tisi^ spta*t?a afaai at®ai 

'*ilata afaai 'atfamt^ oft ataata fetal® tf^aai ca'a’\ aitas; 

>aa; afitaaft 1 aftaas ala a® tpata astama ^jfai 
aapsf'-tr tjanOT ara Sft^ 1 (jca .4® ’W^ta cjof 4 a: 

spstatf^ itsa tac'fea 4 ®yl Tfaro ’H'sai ?f®itaa ■ara 'jpraa afaai 
4a: ’af^’pa ai fata «ta '5 "traa "aliatynta ^faarft ?faia Sib^a aai 
'atai^: 'UTraa » (Tr^war 4® irltar** gaataa arfaaiafa-sftaf aap atta ^taltaa 
artai atwata amua atta ’afe’pa (Trsai a®Ta 1 (TJiat® sftatia 
cata 4 aaa a? a^aia’naraaa's sffaaia'-taca '!?Tnra %sa ata 
ca^ata Ti ?paM afaattsa 1 

af^ ®ar 9 afaattra ca, Ttyj^ift 3„n;^ 

’ttata '-tea ca‘fe srfs a^iaa aTaifaa v caaffe fetai afsraf aa * lt ®Ce(.^H 1 afa 
sffaarft tfai Sftai ata ^ ^staltaa (Tni atfaa at^taa calffe fetata ata 

aratfira >o r.atife feTai alw^ 'iEtaTtwa faafe r®rr atsai al®ta 1 af& 4 ®ata 
■ 5 te‘t' cac‘fea alfaa 'ata ara^ aife ca# fetai atfen ala lEtn attii jj?' fetai 
atai wfaata 4 a: aamtfaatftm ’aft’prta fetai 'att^ 'j^tro ^^taar 60 a^ata 
ca aftftta aai at®t 75 *ttf^ ismro earn araa at® 1 4 Tct ® 5 T 3 afatro 
Bt®, ajif^ ataata fafaa aal®ata a^ ata arttaa Ab- «ra fetai at wa i a 
atai afa aiTta aa fetai af^ ata. 4a: 4 ls i(.e attatfe atfef^ ’ira istn 5 ®tot 
wfaata^ttaa aaaatiTta attia aita atai 4 a: saantaa a<,caTa ata atai ca® 
afisa fetai »p‘t ?®ai atsata yt® astaai arc^ 1 qaag i c^a attia aiai 
wfiawa ca alfW 3 t^ ara fetai (afa a^fro atcair i 5 f?i 4 aaf 3 f aramyaa 
aaiaiata aittaa q 1 % afatst® tstai aati atfeca 1 ata wftarft gai at 
®Si »rtTs aftataiTra S»ta afa ataaa ataa afata^ a^rfaa ataata fafaa 
▼al®ai oraata afa «tla aattJta ataai am”'!|isa'tat‘fea ^saf^ ca fefai aa 
•ff^ta ' 4 ii!i aaica •pa ?®ai at®ca 1 statfiat aifataiaa ®?t^ attaa ca, 
^tala's 4>iacai afiatept 4 a: ftatta 4aani ®f%^lpf® ai®a a®ai 

ftatc®! ata wfaarft Sfiai atsaia •» aaa ai®a jfflR 
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^ 0 cTffP ttc^ ^n^ofipfr 

^firirtfe i ^nn rit^r 3n:?n c*K c^ 
^aRTt^ ^ tpnf^ njfvfr#t rtr3 (Tf fw?i ^ (?rm »imT 

^ I r'SOlT-vS*'^ ’HTtr^ wt^ 

m (71, ^rrrc»^ srmr? rtrj ^ytf^Tjr'N*^ c^flt ??tmi 

Tf%7i I ^tir;5 ^ c^ tfvn c^ ^ 

>TtfV3 rtz^ I ^T3TfV^ ?tir sm 

tff3 i!<^ ^ 5!Ff:nn Pm fetn ^2itTTOT feWlT TOT 

‘^tpRI I 5}fti ^fw 0 CTtffi iW^ 

^0 c^Ftf^ 1^ ^ I '4^“ fWi '^io‘t'r^''1? c?r^ ^- 
’3^g5R (inn ^fir? ft^ (t?^ ’Rftit^Tt ^vftrs 

^ =if%r5 c^, ^fimft tr’^i ^f%in fiin 

’Rif c^fc^ 5?^fV?n 571 ?rt^ 

^fT^Rv ^ ^spra^ I 

Rfr 3P«fi ^TTirxn?^ wym^^ !:pt'^tr^R 

tfTR ^Ci: ?t«ii Sft^ 

^1 '-T3 c*^^5iVtri ifT^nn wrrr^tft finr?^ firr’iTTir 

tpTTR^ Tpnn <R ^pRt^f w^ ^antf^^ ’TfTSTrsR, ^ vn 

’Rtnr ^-nf-t ^jrnftn; "zm f¥«r?n ci^ wv\ 

5Tr^ 571 ! ciftrl^< c^c*R ^’fmr^ps hpf i33 

cn nz nj^ ^mi zz^ i 

Pr^ ^firwifr -^f^ fiRR ■'1^5^ ^ifH !:prnni irzjprf pjfH 

5PT ?Rn ^ TO zrri rt^ 5^r:RT^t 'r:fvn -^Pr^n c^^g^i. to ^nfl^ ’yr^Jtr® 
^pPTR zrzt pr-fT^ pF7/rrff^ Tp:i zfypj | tom TOl zfr^ 
wTOtJFn TOff^P^r^Ki^ TO^i TO fsi^i rt^n ^ 

Mr. TARAKNATH MUKERJEA: Sir, 1 riso to <»|»pohe thiK 

rpsoliitioii riot iji<‘ioiv )K*rM»i»c* it .n'liis at "trikinj^: at tlif* v<‘iv rofit of 
the present l.aiifl Ue\eiiue ‘.v^teiu of the province lull more ]»art itoilarly 
becaiiwe I feel that the aims an«I oi)ject> <»{ the mejisiire are Mure to 
prf»ve trui\ detrimental to the interest of the people of .ill classeM ||»ud 
ereerls. 

Sir, as one who claim'- tf> have a very clone .ind most intimuti^ 
kuowled^re of the actusil Hitiiation in the rural Jireun (jf the province, 
e.wpecially iu the West Benjfal, extendiiiftr over a period of about 2h 
years, I am fully convinced that this ttH^asure if jfiven effect to will 
create a revolution in the social, economic and political structure of^he 
whole Bengali community. The proposals, as einlmdied in the report, 
are based almost entirely on theoretical proposition.H and ideas. jind it 
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bespei^kn a colossal ignorance of the actual situation in the country at 
large. In fact, the report has based its conclusions merely on theore- 
tical ideas and incorrect data without taking into account the actual 
condition now prevailing in tlie country. In fact, it is not an easy t;isk 
to evolve such a new scheme by one .stroke of the pen without taking 
into fullest account the actual and real state of affairs now prevailing 
in the different parts of the country. It may be a very easy tusk to 
bring aiiout a cijinplete annihilation of the landlords by exjiropriating 
their legitimate rights and titles, but it is m.in> times a difficult task to 
evolve a scheme which may prove to be truly luuiefici.il to the ma.sses. 

Sir, the Permanent Settlement lias w'orked ipiite smoothly and 
harmouiouslv for well over a century and a half, and iliiring the.se long 
lot) years this system has not only holdl\ withstood the onslaughts of 
the IjOgislature on successive occasions Imt it has aUo laced holdly and 
manfully, mddv . and jaithtull\ all suits ui calamitios — Hoods, faniin<‘s, 
and the like, d’he deliberations of a Siatutor\ ( oi a lew 

Hcdected or nominated members most oi whom .uo eiOiei nimr of the 
town or foreigners with little or no knowledge nt the .ictual conditions 
of tlie ra/i/r/f.t and the real state of uHaiis now pi e\ ailing in llu* rural 
areas of the province in the present da\. can ne\er he considered a 
comjietent uuthorilv to decide tlie intiirf* <]e'«tin\ of tin* whole nation 
It reciuires a far more careful coiisider.ition ol ihc real situation in all 
its aspects to evolve a scheme which will piu\e truh beindicia] to the 
nation. 

Sir, th(‘ Hengal Zamiiidars have fdayed a most important part in 
ahapiiig the jiresent economic, sucial, c.nd political i‘on<Inions of tlie 
oouiitr\. I cannot say with authority .iboiit the ai’tiial state ol aftaii' 
in the Fast Hengal. Imt from mv most accurate knowledge oi West 
Bengal, I may sa> that most of the jmldii' institutions like the (ollege". 
si'hools, madrassahs, and maktabs, chartible dispeiisaiies, asylums 
for invalids and infirms ami also public utility works like the cmistrui*- 
tion of roads, bridges, embankments, irrigation channels, iliinking- 
water tanks, etc., to a large extent owe tludr cstahli'-hment and 
existence to tlie noble-minded and public sjdrited generosity of the 
lamllioldcrs. As a true man of tlie rural area, as one wlio lives actually 
in tlie rural areas and with the rural peoph* foi over 1<H) da>s every 
year and as one who under a perpetual injunction - not legal — but a 
sacred injunctiou is precluiled from being a ( iti^eii, i.e., a resident of 
the city of (’alcutta -for generations yet to come, I am yet strongly of 
opinion that the agriculturist for obvious reasons will still prefer to 
remain u ntitfut under a Zamindar than directly under the Govern- 
ment. i\ VOICE FKOM Co.\uTioN BENCHES ; No, iio.i Y ou mav say 
my friend, but this is the actual state of affairs and I am sure 
that if an election is fought on this issue. m»u will be defeated. In 
fact, I am prepared to accept such a challenge, viz., to fight an election 
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on this issue. In a country where people are daily dyin;? hi thc|usands 
from malaria and other prerentilde di-^eaj'es, where more and raort^ 
lands are frradually petting? fallow every year for want of proper 
irripation facilities, where villa are j^ettiii^ more and more 
depopulated, where ^lill a lar|;e mimher of people are daily dyiiijr 
without any pr(»per medical treatment and where people are daily beinjf 
enfeebled and em.i‘-(Milated dtie to ptn-erty, sic'kness and starvation 
with the result that in the ])re^ent time a very lar^e percentape of the 
actual tiller" of the "Oil are lilred lah<mrer.>^ comii»^ from (nitride the 
province, thi" mca^nrf' c.m loudlv hiin^^ ahout the true salvation of the 
]»eoplc Such itu‘a"iir(“^ <-an i:;n'dl\ pKaluce any anudioratinff effect. 
In fact, it i" .1 step whnh '\iii tliiow the a^'rictjll ui j‘'ts trcuii the fryinff 
pan into the fire I m eoiix treed tliat an\ smdi measure or ai»y 
number ot timendmctits to tlie Ibui^ml Ajrriculliiral Debtors Act and tlie 
Ilenjral Tenaiif \ Act or tlie p.issin^'' of tbc l*rimar\ or Secondjir\ Educa- 
tion Act ()i the Market iiie Aet will lmidl\ be able to brin^'’ about the 
rettl -salvation to the iiiral people It t-. r.tflo'r unfortunate Ifiat uhile 
the (iov('rnment i" o\cr-anMotis t,. make a disi)la\ of their an\iet\ t(» 
nn[UM\e tlic lot id the niass<*s, it has m reality hopeles.slv ftiiled in its 
<]uty to deal with the situation in it" projier hues Healh useful 
llKMsim’s whi( h ate eileul.iied to <]o teal ^»-ood to tlie ]U'ople like the 
IMirdw an-IIoo;:hl\ -llow lah Flushinu Scheme o* bein;.^ shelved from 
one dat(* to another 


From till' c-ondition now pievadin^’’ in oui part (d the <'ountr\ 1 may 
sav that the lot of the raijffifs will not in an\ wa\ improve evim if they 
are coiiipietel} et^empted fi<tm tlie pavment of an\ refit eofisecutively for 
d or 4 >ears to come I am reads to ticcei»t a cliallen^'-e to prove that 
in a .selected area within m\ own xemindars No lustin^^ and real 
improvement can be acdtieved tinless the physical (‘omlitiofi of the 
people is improved, unless the people are tree from malaria and unless 
the fertilit\ and jirodm f ivit n of tlie lands are enriched Let tin* popular 
Ministry rise etjual to ihe occuision to ;o hieve these ends. As a meinfier 
of tlie smallest minoritx t^noip in this H<Mise where out of memf>er» 
we are onh •'», 1 a])peal to \ou. "^ir, Mr. Deimty Speaker and throuf^h 
you to all tlie members of ihis lIou.se not only to my rijrlit or left but 
all around me, not to be earrii <1 awa\ b\ enifitions and sentifiients ^ut 
to pause for a while and serioti.sly ermsider the aetu«l situation in the 
country and the real state of affairs prevailinpr in the country before pro- 
c€e<linpf an\ further. Speakifijf on behalf of the iandlordn, 1 may say 
that the Zamindars are fully conseinus of their present position, they 
are fullv alive to their duties, f learh aware of tiieir re^iponsihilities and 
alert of their impendinjr dan^ter. The Zamindars are ready to rise etfual 
to the occasion and to make anv sacrifice if they are only convince*! 
that thereby the true ^salvation of masse* will be achieved. ^ 
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Sir, J once again repeat that thih proposal, which is based, as I have 
stated before, not on actual realities, will not be able to achieve the 
desired object of really improving the physical, economic and political 
conditions of the actual tiller^ of the soil which feed the whole nation. 
In .short, it aims at having a measure which may be truly described as 
a well-designed product of Hitlerism and Leninism combined together 
which will create colossal chaos, social evolution and economical 
revolution in the country without df)ing an\ real good to those for whom 
it is intended. 

Mauivi ABUL HA8HIM: Sir, the question nia\ now be put. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: It wa. .!. ( i !. 1 il. it oii])ortunit\ .should 
be given to the side on my left 

Mauivi ABUL HA8H1M: Sir. theic has b( ‘cn .sutlicieni discussion 
on thi.s resolution and we ha\e \et In di'cai^s other important lesolutioiis. 
There may not he ({uoriim .ifter the pra\er adjouriiiiHUit 

Mr. DEPUTY 8PEAKER: I do not think, there will be no 
quorum. 

Babu K8HETRA NATH 8INCHA: Sir, I ^^ould first refer to the 
terms ()f the Resolution itself whn h has been hiouglil forward by my 
friend on I lie Coalition .sidi* Tlie Uesohition wants to give eiVect to 
the recfuniiKuidal ions of the Ihuig.tl Land l{c\cnue Commission with 
necessary moditii'atnuis for the rejdacement of the Jhumanent Settle- 
ment and tlie zamimlary s.\stem bv a nn ijiit uuin metliod by legihlatiou. 
Sir, I do ii(»t know what m\ (’oalition frieml meiui.s b\ this Hesidution. 
What recommendations the launl Hevenm* Conimis-.ion has made, I 
have not be«*n able to make out from a perusal of the whole of the two 
volumes wliiidi have been printed in bioatl t\]»e If there he anv 
recommeudat ions, the\ aie d or 4 in numher whii h ha\e been mention- 
ed there. Sir. I would like to make some observations on the first 
recommendation. N(>w, Sir. let me Hrst ('omment on the comixisitiun 
of the ( 'omniissi(»n itself. We from the Praja Party on behalf of the 
tenants objected to the constitution of the Commission because in that 
(’oq^mi.s.sion, the majority were from the landlodders' side. Let u.s see 
what R /amindar member of the C»)mmi.ssioii him.self .said about the 
cou.stitution of the Commi.ssion. 1'he Maharaja of Hurdwan said that 
that ('ommission was composeii of a Praja majority. This shows that 
there was no mtitual understanding amongst the members of the Com- 
niiasion it.self. The Maharaja <»f Ibinlwan then said — “It was quite 
cldAT that these appointments were primarily made on political grounds 
resulting in an undue weightage which was. to a great extent, respo^t: 
siWe for the so-called Majority Report. Without any knowledge as 
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to what these gentlemen were like” — Sir, these gentlemen ^ of the 
Commission were not even known to the Mnliaraja of Bunlwun. Ho 
then goes on to say — “or without casting any reflection on any of them 
we had to record our protest on jirinciple” ami so (»n. Sir, this is the 
remark of the biggest Zamindar of Bengal. He does not recognise 
even the member.s of the Coininissiou as pn^perly representing or having 
proper qualifications to bo members of the Commission. Sir, if we 
continue to read the report of the Maharaja, we can come to know his 
idea about the zainindarv sv^teiu. He says that the Zamindurs were 
there in Bengal before the time of the Moghul Fmperois. Now 
Maliarajti Todar Mall ha" not iua<le an\ reciud of lands in Bengal and 
these rei'ord.s uere made vei \ , ver\ long ago. Sii . I am ver\ sorrv for 
the kn(n\ ledge ot tlie Maliaiaja of Hurdwaii about the wlnde Brovinee 
of Bengal It he \Mmld have taken the trouble of going to North 
Bengal, he would have found the znmimlaries of Kamrup ami leeently 
of ('oo(‘h Behar. W hat were the conditions of Zaniindats there ^ 
Even in the ( oUeeiorate there .ire records about them which are known 
as Baiicluix'iia record". 'rh(*fe we find recorded that Zamindars were 
mere collec'toi" of rent appointed tor o N«‘ars the\ w«‘re paid remunera- 
tion as commi""ion which «lid not exceed e\en Us. 10 per cent. In 
North Bengal, there were the Zamindars <d 'ru"libhambM who. the rumour 
g<H*s, "upjilicd liU"k to tin* Mahal aja ot (’oocli Behar. Then about the 
Pathiagliat zamnidaiv of Maharaja Brod\ut Kumar Tagoic*, it is said 
tliut thi" y,amjndar\ wu" received .i." a grant from the Maharaja of 
(\a>ch Hehar b\ "UppKing to the said Maharaja, and there are 

ruiiiouis of this kind alioni (»ther zamimlarir*" also. There were 
Zamindar." who wei(‘ tnere petty clerk." and tah."ihlars of bigger 
Zumindars. So. ihi." is tlic origin of Zamindar." h»‘re and this origin 
was not taken into (•on."ideration wlien thi." (’ommishum framed llieir 
recoiniiiendat loii". 

Ndw, I find, mv Coalition friends are ver\ jubilant over the recom- 
mendation that the zamindarv "Vstein i" going ver\ "oioi and they think 
that this will go within the tenure their membershiji of this Assembly. 
My dear friends, that i.s an impossible task. This can never be 
accomplished by evolution or bv making legislation. If \ou want to 
do away with this .system, sometliing greater, something more funda- 
uieutul must be d<*ne. M> friends and .specially one friend of my com- 
munity — I mean, Mr. Antikul Chandra Da.s — lia.s gone to the Punjab 
and he knows more about it. 

Xow’, Sir, the Commission travelled over the whole of India and 
aome members of (he Commission went over to England, but no mem- 
ber of the Commis.sion has ever dared to go to Holshevic Kusiiia 
personally to see the state of things there. Jf they want (o •find 
out what real and effective steps should be taken in this direction, they 
must go there, otherwise they will not understand what stepj should 
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be take^i to do away with Zemindars, tenure-holders and sub-tenure- 
holders, and bring relief to the actual tillers of the soil. There, Sir, it 
was j)()sHibl<* not by evolution or by legislation of any kind but by 
roviduiion. It is by this means only that you can remove the vested 
interests. Sir, we must remember that this problem is not like the 
problem of Secondary Education or that of the provision of Agricul- 
tural Marketing facilities. There are several things that must be 
remov«Ml Ixdore this problem can 1 m* solved. AVe must always remember 
that Permanent Settlement ha.s got its root deep into the soil of Bengal. 

Nnw, what are the recommemlations of the Commission? One of 
the lecoinmendatioii*' is tr) ihe effect that compensation is to be paid to 
the o\Miers oi tlie '-r»il oi soiuebod\ else But who will pay the compen- 
sation? No\s, it has been estimated with the help of statistics In the 
Land Itcvcnue ( Ommission that a sum of Rs, ‘IS ( rores or something 
like that \\ill be re(juired to actjuirc nil the lands fd Bengal. Now, 
who will ]mv this huge sum as compensation? The agriculturist will 
hav(> to pay a ccrfaiti amount of compensation mone\ Otherwise the 
statislies gi\en bv the Oommissi(U) will be ot no avail If the agricul- 
turists are to |>av this compensation (Cries oi “no, ’ “no ') Yes, 
ihev will have to pa\ in the shape (d‘ agricultural ii'Com(‘-tax, as there 
is hound to be sonu* defii'it under that head. They will have to pay 
this amount with interest But wdiut benefit will they get out of itP 
They will not g(‘t the benefit for which thc\ liave all along been 
clnmouring, ie, the reduction of r(‘nt. I'bere is nn mention in the 

report about any reduction (d rent If \ou haye to pa.\ jiart of the 

(*om[M*nsaf ion mone\ without getting the benefit of a reduction in rent, 
the result of the recommendation of this Commi.ssion will be something 
like a horse’s egg. fVe are living in the heaven of (A)urt of AA'ards, 
and cM*i\ moment we are f(*eliiig the ])im‘h of living in mahaJft. 

Although /amimhir.s hail been claiming that the\ have done a lot for 
the tenants, 1 can .sa,\ from mv experience of the restricts of Uungpur, 
Diiiajpur and dalpaiguri where the Maharaja ol Cossiuibazar has exten- 
sive zumindarv, that there is not a single High School which the 
Maharaja maintains (cries of “shame ", “shame " i. lint there are 

other Zamiiidars also who have not paid a single fartliiiig in return for 

the rent tliev received from the tenants, (iod save iis from these 
oppre.ssive Zamiiidar.s and (iod save us from the clutches of the 
Khti'i Mahdl Orticer.s. To abolish the Permanent Settlement is not a 
very easy thing. A"ou will have to satisfy scuue of your white masters 
before that can lie done. These vested interests cannot be easily 
removed. Tlie> should be removed by stronger means. 


^Mr. ASIMUDDtN AHMED: Mr. Speaker, Sir, irm ^ 

5lfw Jitm CT ^ >Wtwf 

ifWti 
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cm::? 3 ?5 cmc? i 

^1*^ ?? m'sfrs^ fe;^? fror^s gr fj| T f | j] 

Sc^':^ cm? mjc^ i fVi m?T? ?i rtfw ^ncr? irtSr?? 

C? ?f^t?&l C<p!(.*3C5>*^. 4?* I 

^ tfmr&i m?i ?Tt’t?r5tc? '<3 f^gm? rs?! Sftu i tfm? 
^5f??t^ fV ?m TO, Sfo m? ?i w ?3 r 

^ ?T?Tt? ?T?<^ Tr?T? tpst? ^ cm?c^ c?ic? c?t?h ?t? 

?i I !jm?? ?f?i trm?^ ?t:?T? ^rw fV c?ft?ri ^ ? 

mrf? ^rfu c?lc^fr5^ c? ?^f%TO? ?*r^<R c?TO 13^? 

?t?l ^$t?l C51 TOC?^ I mr?! lit 3n 1 

mr?n ?t:?rt? trmn stt — -3^^ Prf^g "^rfc?? S'^? , ?ts^r5r? 

?TOf cysTOi?\j5 m?? ?ftT ??i . ^?' 

(T^ ‘^f??ri ?wr? 

TO?t ^3?r? ?cmrv T^vf-fi 

I ?'4'l ij?: ?1 ?M''t**"f?R'4C?^ ?t?T?''f ??1 r5?r 4]?: 

^STTfRc-if? trm T^ C^ I 

Mr. S|)oaker. Sir, mm C? tT^l cm^CS?. C? mm ?r??f?¥ 

mror tjT^t Trmi vfw :stus mvm c?^imr 1 

feft mp^fc?? f?T^' IITCH? ^’41 c ?rt?T cg ' >^ I ?ffipTO? cn 

TOn ??] crfnr:^ ^ ?t*mT I 

C'Z^ ^ftmrro R ■^spTTi TO (prt '::pTCw^ ?5f3r^ ^f^iFtro? ’»pr:5’t?? 
mt? c?tctovt I rTnt] ?TOi mit? ?^? 

?i I mrrc^ ^■wi i3^ (? vii^ ^f^iwt<ir?i "mTOr R? 

?^tfetc?? 'ii?: ^ mr c? Ppn mrj ?i 1 f-^tt mf f-fF^i 
TOi c?^ iw? 'ijm '^•■t 

wft*fl*flR'JtcT (?r3?i r? — ’®r??i fro itc^ T?r? t[f5- 

♦ttro? ?7?n 7? ^tri Ttr^T CTO? cm?r?s Sw? to ii?* ^f^?TO3 1^ 

C^ ?t*n TO ?1 I mrr? ?5? -4?^ tpst? m? Assembly cz ^ ijr? 
Coalition Party? C^TTOTO Party mf^tingij ?^f3T»rc^ 

mm^ T3^ ?^c^?? cm? mTOft ?Rm? ijm timr to ?m Sfcis 

I mft mR ^ — mrT? ?^ ?TtTOf?tC^ f% ?^ }>pnou>ne‘iH ?1 

mc^ I 

(At this stage tlie House was adjourned for 20 minutes.) 

(After aAjoHrnrncnt . ) 

Mr.ASmUOOIN AHMEO: IR^hr JraWf^ >11^, 4t !fW W 4 
*PS» SWi 5|fC»%»R P»rty (?K^ 4;*^1 »mt«r^ JJWCW 
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notice I ’TfOT 3 soopeiil? 

^ ^ (?R I (TlS ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ e*N ^FSRi I ^ 

(Tft^ 5ft (TT ^ report ’T:X**tt«R TOT 

Sfk? ftrs Land system m fcettJement 

^ C^FtR This Assembly is of opinion that step may be 
taken ^ step immediately be taken 5^5TU$^ v5R (TI f^NslFl^ 

?[R5 “^ftl fVl f%pT Q 

3Tt7^ TOR ^ 3R^ tpSt^ TOl TOT ^Ti>l ftrti 

^ *iRfei^TlT 557T>Rt^W ^ ^IVtC® popular 0RT ^vpJi csslcfe^ 

'yft<n ®Rft ^ TO TOTC^ I !^TOI viirs C^ 'TOf^TO 

TOT TO?T TOT rrr I TOfwTO^ ^srm ^ ^ ^w ^tTOr to 
lil^l^I *oM TR71 ^*TO3 5ftr3^ ^PpftR? ^TfTOTBRl ^FTO2R 

'StTOT Cn 'TOf^TOl TOJ I fro tpgT^ 3 'iTpTfVS 

(71 ^ ^ 1 ^JTtTO CTt^ — 

TOTTTR^fe C’l’CivJCJT*^ Sta ^ system ^ilTT WtI^ '3 

pT^ftTI?^ C^'Jt TO75 5ft ^ I ^frolt tf'^ abolition TOT?1 5ft, fTO ^ 
TOT "TO 'JTTTOR TOT TOT) 5ft ^ I 

^ ito Prr^ 511 ^1577! TOR tffeTOR^ ^ cTOrc^ 5x?, 

(Tftl 3lf^ TOR TOR TOrft (?fR ^ I f¥l (Tftl 

f^TTf (IT fro trfetTTR cTOrfe 3tPf fro cTOrc75 

TO I 

^ fro^ TO 511 TOIR ^ TO ^ I 

Tor, Permanent Settlement ?l^ Lortl C’ornwalUs tpr^R TOR, 
«rfi?TOR (7T TOn 

TO 5ir ^ I (R# '^ftM f% ftR fepfi 

3Ttii ?twTr (tr i ^ 

^ TOr^ (R CTO TO, ^ TOT TO ^ ^ 

frrfR ^fir ^ I 7n Tttf^ (Tt 5^5 < 7 ^ tiro 

TO^I IT cTOt TOH Pf RH ^TTO TOlf ^1 ^t5?fw ^ 
^ff^'p^ft CTOT75 TR TOtR ^ ^ TOR TOTIl TO CTOU$ 

TO I 'il^: Tot tor «W<3 TO^ I (R ^ TO"R*^ IJT*! CTOC^ 

TO, ^5tTO (7T|^ =!(% CRR CTO TO 8 ’InTO? CTO TOCT? I 

JTTOfis ntro, TOR ^ TOTO 5nfTO TO5 r tor toi cTOop 1 

irf? tori TOUT'S RR 57 RTO7 ^5105 ftjt JRR TO 71 j 
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CO ^ cc sStonr ^ '^ivoN 

'q«ilt*i c^kilC^, C^ land system C^ 

I y^fOnr ’^l't#*l)4 

TRTl ^ TO! ^rtSXT 'S '6’T? TT^I f^lT^ I TS^TtO'T C??^ 

^ »m cfpf ^n oft^ pin ^ i 

cQ or \5Tor ^ir 7 orR55 ^ , (Wt^ t|C>Pi^ 

cfP^ ^<n ^ I ^ tpm 

modify C^ cmu\ ^WOnr C? f% g^rm TOT — C31 15\ ^Sltof' 

^1 (A meml)or of the Coalition party : ^ f% ?) 

^ ^vti t5i 'STtOni g*^ Ws^ <1TSR1 

^ orsTH i 

g^'rR^ C5tC5b ^ g^ ^TTOf^ 

^8?Rf TfOR c^r5 5!^“, — ^'cTi ‘5fo«f"on:®1^ ’^RTpifR w?. 

c^MTt ''Ron ^ 5^f^r“fOT? c^tt^ c^tnr ^srtc^ i 

^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ Enquiry (’ommitti*<^ ^ 

01 errors i:m 3Rr erforoR 

(7TRR ''rc‘’f''OT«g OTt^rX ''tr^TOH ^ I 3?rf(;;^ ^ ^ffir-lCiK'-fl (71 

5T^ OI f^*fRT '=^1^ (7R ^ I ^ ^‘fl 01 (7T 

'sr^ 0 fViTTtzoT (Tftor. ^sRirtoi ^ ^ c^ 

-zfpTjR OFHOr. — OT^ orf^ land 

system aholidi CTB'r.i ^Tf^n TT^ ^ ^PR HosolutioniJ? Sfpn Ji 

n^'Ccfvi Jito? ^ — -ii ^vfi <BrT=pn OR joiif^ i 

Mr. 8YE0 JALALUODIN HA8HEMY: Sir, the question may now 
be put.^ 

Mr. 8PEAKER; 1 th ink 1 should bring this matter to a cloHe now, 
but it is only fair that I should give one minute's time to (me member. 
His si>eech will not take more than one minute. 

Mauivi MUHAMMAD AMIR ALI MIA : ^^n?hr ’n'T’m JltCTT. 
cTCi? c^nr^ tff%fjrf«r o ‘^<nr‘t5 gfjpmi ’5ift 
'aiw artatw? lii^ ^r5‘t'c3i‘^c^ '«r^a ^ftc'slc Cl, a*? C9f«f5i$ ’rf^m 
W? %»tlt iTfirst 'SaR *piCP^ 

•lt*R1 Mstra trf% f^, 5fft ^IHI, IPI ^Rl a ^R1 wftiw «R 

^ ( ^ftRtR«g <7n^^«g fiTn ^ 

itpf wftin nPiPn ^tw m yy tft ^ fiTr ^pnmr c^ 

fttVi YTR ^nt5^ ^ttBRl «R7, 
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iRi cr3?n ^ i ^ gwm 

fen JR ft<n I W51C25 !fWm 

T!?i^ tpn tit, ^ vpI^v t c^ <n«Ri 

^14 tCV!) '^liK ^ HfW W*U C5^tflr 

^ 7=^ 5Tt?rc^ ;fefV5r, ^SPm c^tr^ 

'iJ^s ^ ^ *lf5R\6 C'C5ki> 

tpftOT W tpn ?ff%f^ ^ 

mV9 w^ g^cs&c^ I ^aiRl? ’3T^<r 

1"^ tprf? ^JtBRi ?rmi i ^ ^RtOTr 

’rmt?tr3 ^ Os feRn ^3 oiio ^ fcr &Rn firjR 

1 'ttdvT *R :)Os sfn iWiT ^imn; ?nr tpi^ 

^ ^ w. 5^ OT CTP ?:pm fert^ <fttr ^ tti 

^afmi tf^ — "srfpR y»*3n ^fsR i 

The Hon’ble slr BIJOY PRASAD SINGH ROY; Before nihin^ 

1(» |1j(* orig-inal re .solution 1 desire to say a tew words for refuting* some 
of tlie loose (d)servations, va^jue insinuatiotjs ami lui warranted asser- 
tion made by Mr. Jalaluddin Hnsheiny, (he mover of the amendment. 
Two points urged hy Mr. Hushemy are: — 

(1) that (here was no earthlv reason for a])j)oir)ting am^iher 

ofiieer to examine the Report of (lie ( ’onmiissi(Mi and in his 
opinion (his tactics had l>een adopted h\ ( Jovernment only 
for shelving the Report ; 

(2) that (iovernment are afraid t(» give effect to the recommenda- 

tions in view of the international situation and because the 
interests of certain British wmindary concerns are involved. 

As regards the fiist point of Mr. Hashemy I would reserve my 
remarks at present and shall deal with it later on. About the second 
point 1 can assure him and the House that Government yield to none 
in their anxiety to bring about an improvement in agriculture of the 
pr(»vince and in the lot of the agriculturists. As the recommendations 
have betMi made on the ground of agricultural impr<»vement ami in 
the opinion of the Commi.ssion these i\re“th<*'T!r?isT effective methods for 
brmging about that improvement Government will not hesitate to take 
necessary steps for the attainment of (hat goal with due regard to the 
financinl, economic and administrative aspects of the reconimenda- 
tions, r am. however, glad to find that in spite of his .suspicion of 
all actions of Government and a.s he has himself said, though he and 
persons of his line of thinking protested again.st the appointment of 
Sii^ Francis Floud as ('hainnan of the ('ommi^sion. the Report have met 
with the approval of the people of Bengal. Sir. it is a pity that 
Mr. Hf-aheiny anxious os he is to condemn Government not merely for 
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tlicir j^cts of omission and commis sion bu t also in anticipation of 
Government s attitude and policy towards the recommendulluus of 
the Commission he has not the fairness to ffive them cre<lit for the 
proper constitution of the Commission or for their hold policy in 
appointing it to enquire into a problem touching the life of nearly 
80 per cent, of people of this Province. On his own admission the 
policy adopted by (loveriiment was right and his apprehens#>ns were 
absolutely unfounded. 

/ Sir, I will next turn to (he observations made by m> friend Mr. 
/'^oankim Chandra Miikherjee. 1 offer him by siucerest congratulations 
on his magnificent speech on this resolution. As a j>iece of orutorv it 
was^uperb and probably bad a very few parallel in this House; but I 
wish T could sa\ the same thing about his logic uml arguments. 
Mr. Mukherjee, however, has approached the question from his point 
of view which is fundamentally different from (hut of many of us, 
viz., that the economic salvation of the Bengal jieasaiilyv can be 
achieved only through revolution and not evolution. Here 1 am afraid 
1 agree to differ with him. Mr. Mukherjee in course of his speech 
tried to make out that the Commission merely suggo.sted substitution 

one (‘lass of landlord b\ an(»t}ier without any regard to the interest 
ot the tiller ot the soil and n<»t}nng short of complete expropriatiim (d 
the existing lundlords will bring about that r^>pia in Bengal which 
Mr. Mukherjee visualises in his imagination. First of all let me tell 
him without fear of contradiction that he has misread and misunder- 
stood the recornmendation.s of the ('ommission and its terms of 
reference becanhe he ul.so suggested that in the terms (d reference there 
was no mention of the tiller. Sir, the Comiiiission's recommendations 
are for buying out all grades of rent -receivers and to bring the tiller 
of the soil directly under (ioverninent. 

I i)resume that the honourable members of this ILnise have care- 
fully .studied the Report of the ('ominissiou and have fully realised the 
implicatiiujs of the recommendations. But in view oi the importance 
of the subject and the far-reaching consequence of the recommendation.s 
1 hope the House will pardon me if I take (he liberty of reiterating 
some of the principal suggestion.*, and try to ex]>luiii them so that the 
House may appreciate their importance and the complicated nature 
of the subject. 

/ The main recommendation i*. ((» acquire all rent-receiving interests 
^''above the actual cultivator. The ( Vunmissioii decided by a majority 
that in the first instance the acquisition of all superior rights down to 
the lowest grade of cash paying under-raiyats should be proceederl 
with. At a subsequent stage the interests of the landlonls who have 
let out tUeir lands on fmrga system should also be acquired after tenaiicy 
rights are conferred on the Imrgadnrn and their produce rents are 
eommuted to cash rent. 
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This recomiuendation is of a very far-reaching character. Others 
are ju^we or less jiBcillOT f^ecision of Government regarding 

the Stale purchase must be taken as a whole and it is neither possible 
ijor desirable to treat them piecemeal, because the purpose of State 
purchase is to bring the tiller of the soil directly under Goverument. 
The (juestion of State purchase of all rent receiving interests has 
several aspects, viz., financial, social, economic and administrative. 
All tljese aspects require examination in detail. In the absence of facts 
regarding .‘«oine of the most complicated pro})leins it is difficult for 
(foverninent to come to an immediate decision on the main recommen- 
dation. Hy way of illustration I may mention that while the recom- 
mendation is for State purchase of all rent-receiving interests includ- 
ing those of wwdeT-rniyats of the lowest degree if they are rent receivers 
and the interests of those who let out their land under harga system 
the calculation of the cost is based on the acquisition of rayati interests 
only. • 

According to Commission’s estimate the net annual increase of 
revenue is expected to be 223 lakhs if compensation be paid at 10 times 
the net income; 147 lakfs if compensation l>e paid at 12 times the net 
income; and 33 lakhs if compensation be paid at lo times the net 
income. It is incumbent on Government to be satisfied definitely 
whether this increase of the revenue will actually materialise or not 
alter taking into consideration all the heads on which loss is likely to 
occur Including the loss on account of compensation to wakf, debattor 
ami other trust estates at 23 times the net income as recommended by 
the Commission, the loss on stamp revenue under a ranfatiran 
.System, the loss on account of the ac(juisition of the lowest grade of 
cash pa\iiig iuider-m///<'//.v ami the loss on account of landlords’ share 

education cc^^. If the hargfui/irs arc given tin* right of raii/at 
and the tout receiving interests of their landlords be acquired even on 
jiayment of compensation at fen limes Ibe net incrune, a very large 
umouiit would be necessary, and this may outbalance largely the ex- 
pected increase in revenue. Thus the financial aspect of the recom- 
mendations require a careful scrutiny l>eforc Government can arrive 
at any (•(uiclusion as regards the financial im]>]icati().»s of the recom- 
mendations. 

The scheme of State purchase is based on the principle of partial 
expropriation of the a.ssets of all grades of i>er.sons interested in land; 
but wliat the extent of expropriation should be has to be very carefully 
worked out with reference to its repercussions on the social and 
economic condition of the country. 

From ibis the House will realise the magnitude of the prob lem . the 
enormous number of people who will be affected by this scheme and 
large number of interest.^ that will have to be acquired. Machinery 
for acquisition of rent receiving interests is also one of the most 
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iinpojtant items in the scheme of State purchase. The constitution 
of^ihflLtri^nal must inspire public cgnfiflence. It should be~ij[>l€ 'to 
decide the question of compensation accordiup to certain principle to 
be laid down by Gove|:nment and uniutluenced by extraneous consi- 
derations. In the processes of ti^quisition various questions of title 
will arise and the nietfod of awardin^s^ compensation will have to be 
settled. Whether the acquisition should be on the principl^i-of the 
CauTT Acquisition Act or any other basis is ahso one -of the important 
questions which must be settled by Government. 


Other subsidiary questions which Government have to deal with in 
connection with the proposal are: — 


(1) Whether the conij>eusation should be paid in cash or in bond!* 

(2) Whether the acquisition should be first started in a limited 

area as recommended by the Commission or it should he 
all over the province Y 

(3) Provision will have to be made for preventing? attachment of 

the compensation awanled to indebted prf)prietors so that 
they mijjht not be completely deprived of their assets. 

(4) Another important and a rather complicated question on which 

Government must make up their mind i.s whether after 
acquisition the hi^?h rate of rent payable by the tenants of 
undcr-rotyrtt.f and In the harytuhtrn should he allow’cd to 
continue or they should he reduced to au etpiitiihle level. 
If the rate is reduced which is practically unavoidable, 
Government must find out what wotild be the effect of such 
a reduction on the reventies af the State. 


Government have appointed an experienced memher of the Iinlian 
(’ivil Service as Special Officer to examine the recoimnendat ion.s of the 
('ommiiision in all it.*^ aspe<’ts and to make cnjicrefc suK^fcsfions to meet 
the difficulties and complication!' that inifrht arise in ;?ivin^ effect to 
tfje ('nmmissif)rrs recommendations. 

With a view to ascertain what intere.sts will he actually affected hy 
State acquisition of the different g-rades of reut receivers its repercus- 
sions on the social .system of tl»e I^rovince, the Special Officer lias heen 
asked to undertake an enquiry into some of the estates in different 
districts so that Government mi^ht find out the actual implications of 
the proposal. The Special Officer has made substantial j»roj?reHs in his 
work; but it is likely to take him to the end of the year to complete 
the investigation. Government in ortler to exiM»dife the examination 
have decided to consider the sugge.stioiis of the Special Officei" in com- 
partments and examination of the various questions by the Special 
Officer and consideration of his .**uggestioiJS hy Government are pro- 
ceeding simultaneously. 
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I hope, I have now succeeded in e3Cplaining to the House in. short 
the pfincipal recoiumendationfi the Land Revenue Commission 
Report, the far-reaching n ature o£_ t he pro posals, and the enormous 
eoiiiplications they involve. However much like to translate 

into action the Huggestions of the Commission wjthin the shortest time, 
1 am afraid, it wilj neither be possible nor desirable to do so without 
giving due consideration to all the aspects of the problem, and with- 
out ]>roviding solution for the ditficuities that might arise. I have no 
doubt that undue haste in the matter will instead of helping the 
progress of the examination rather hamper it and the conclusions 
arrived at on a hasty examination will naturally be undependable and 
may lead to a disastrous coii«e(|uence. If Government try to come to 
a decision on facts ascertained without proper testing or to conclusions 
inferred from pre mises which have not been adequately examined they 
will run the risk of jeopardising the whole scheme in the long run. 
Before coming to a final decision in the matter which is of such a far 
reaching conseiiuence and affects the life of over HU per c'ent. of tlie 
people of this Province Go^ eminent will have to lake into consideration 
inildic opinion on the recommendations of the Commission and consult 
the views of honourable members of the liegislature. It is therefore 
absurd to suggest lliat tlie recommendations slioiild be accepted in toto 
or miglit be given eflect to immediate!) without a careful scrutiny. 

Government want to build a magnificent edifice on a solid founda- 
tion and the> have c(»nsnlted arclntects as regards the plan and esti- 
iuut(‘. The ( ommission as architects in this case have submitted their 
recommendations on these point". It is now lor Government to have 
tlie plan and tin* estimates properly checked by their permanent staff 
and to be satisfied that the re(‘ommeii<lat ion.s are ai'cording to Govern- 
ment specifications. When the\ have done so (rovernment should 
proceed expeditiously but caiitiijusly . Before construction of the 
building tbe> must have tlie soil properly te.sted and provide suitable 
foundation for an edifice which will endure for a long time to come, 
w'ill add to the happiness and comfort of its inmates and will prove 
plea«»ing to the eye of the public. Any undue haste in building the 
louudafioh or perfunctory checking of the estimate and the plan might 
atfecf the estimate and the plan might affect the stability of the edifice 
and its suitability for the purpose for which it will be built. I hope 
t£e House will realise the danger of hasty action in a matter like this 
and will have patience and confidence in Government that are deter- 
min ed to s e e th at n^roT^Pient iir the economic condition of the agri- 
^iturista of tbis ?nvvince is brought about as eafl^ al^ possil£_j^ 
are an xious to hike fullest advantage of the recommendations of the 

With these few* words. Sir, I would request my honourable friend, 
the mover of the resolution 
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Mr. M. SHAMSUDOIN AHMEDj Sir, he has given us the^hope of 
buildiug an edifice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Jt)n a momentous debate like this. I think, the 
Hon’hle Minister should he allowed to finish unyiterrupted. 

The Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: v*^ir. (Jovernment 
do not take this*mutter so lightTy as my friend, tlie leader of the Krishak 
Praja jiarty, does. (iovernment appointed this ('ommission to go into 
the wliole problem and a momentous report has been submitted to them 
and they have applied their mind ami energy to exnminiiig the recom* 
mendations* of the ('ommission with a view to give etVeet to them as 
early as possible and a<< be.st as possible. 1 hope my friend will not 
treat this matter with levity as he usually does. 

Sir, before I sit down, I would again reipiest my friend, the mover 
of tli(‘ res<dution, to withdraw his motion. 

The motion of Mr Mirza Abdul Hafiz that : this Assembly is of 
opinion that steps may be taken to give effect to the recommendations 
of the llengul Land Revenue (’ommission with necessary modifications 
for lejilacenieiit of the Peniiunent Settlement and the zainindary system 
by a nil i/nt irtin inetliod by legislation, w as then, by leave of the House, 
witlidrawn. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Naturally the amendment falls through. 

Election of members to the Publio Aooounts Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Tlicn* i.s one matter wbiib I would just like to 
announce. Honourable members an* aware that a ballot took place for 
[*le< tion of meinbcis to the Public Ac’counts C’oiniiiittee on the dOlli .July 
lust. Wwing t<» jcressure of work w’e <*ouId not get it caleulnted so long. 
We ha\e now cab ulated it and the folbcwing an* the names of tbose 
elected to the I’nidiu Ac-countH (’ommittec* : — 

(P Mr. K. M. Sas.scMUi, 

(2) Kai Harendra Nath (Jhoudhiiri, 
fd) Mr Madhusudan Sarker, 

(4) Khan Hahadur A. F. M. Abdur Kahmaii, 

<o) Mr, Abdulla-Al Mahmood, 

(b) Dr. Nalinaksba Sanyal, 

(7) Babu Premhari Barmu, and 
(H.) Maulvi Jonah Ali Majumdar. 

The Committee will eonsist of these eight memliers and the Hon^ble the 
Finance Minister as ay e^-offirio memfier. 

12 • 
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NON.OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. M. FARHAD RAZA CHOWDHURY; Sir, I Reg to move that 
this AsHeinbly is of opinion that the Government ©f Ben^ral should take 
immediate action for the omission of all references to the alle^red Black 
Hole Tragedy from all book.s in use in the jirovince of Beii^ml, such as 
text-books of all educational institutions as well as other books used by 
the public in general. 

Sir, in 1848, Lord Kile n boron }j:h, the then Viceroy, stated': “I 
cannot close my eyes to the belief that this race (Mussalnian) is funda- 
mentally liostile to us and tlierelore our true policy is tjL) conciliate 
the Hindus”. In 1808, Sir W. AV. Hunter wrote: “After the Mutiny 
tlic British turned upon the Mussalmans as their real enemies”. Mot 
lon^ a^i'o, a scholarly man and a ider^x , bather Mitciiel, ol)>erved : ‘‘To 
ask a Mussulman to be civilised is to ask him not to be a Mussulman at 
all”. 

Sir, the Holwell Monument is but an e\j)n‘''''ion in luiiible oi tlioe 
very unedifyin^^ thou^-his. It stands as the s\mbol oi the Kn^nishman's 
cherished ill-will against the Muslim. 1 plead eainestlx for a (han^je 
of outlook, for the dawnin^^ of a sweeter sentiment on our di])h>matic 
horizon. It is from tliis point of view that 1 ]tlead for tln^ lemovul of 
this wed^M* of ill-uill at a tiim* whvu Hn^dand and India should draw 
in (doser, when in fa<*t tlie world over the su[)reme need of mankind is 
f(dt to be a right r^'onlcring- of human relatnms between different 
nationals. Tlie (iovernment is therefore to be congratulated on their 
decision to remove the edifice which ha> bt*en the eyesore of tlu' people 
of this c(mntry, I'speidally of this province. In the India of to-day it 
has no usi' whatever us an exliibit of enemy im*ntalit_\. If the Black- 
hole Monuimmt iiad to lie there as a visibh* tesiimons to Muslim bar- 
barism, the Muslim as well could rake up remini>ctnces, much le.s8 
fanciful and no less atnu ious. of suffering'' at the hands of thi* T'nglish- 
men of tlo'se days. But both of us have outlived that time and must 
have the spirit that is reijuired to-day of standing side by ''ide in 
fighting for tin* reorientation of a new xxorld-order. 

Sir. the two peoples no longer need to be reminded of their jiosition 
as contending conquerors of India. Ijet the Muslim of India have a 
cordial feeling for the Knglishman, who has followed him here in 
obedience to tin* same providential plan that had started eenturies ago 
M’ith the .\ryans, or nither tlie Dravidinn conquest of this country. 
Tliat crmle process of conquest for widening the base of Indian nation- 
alism lias bwii, we believe, complete .some time ago. and the hour has 
come for the performance of the finer pha.se of the great task. It is 
time, indeed high time, where mutual good-will might be more profit- 
ably pr'*s,Hed into the service of evolving a larger nationalism in India 
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and of humanity at larjje. And let nothing stand between the li^glish- 
man and the Muslim, just as the Mu^^lim and the Hindu, that may keep 
them apart, that may set back the great task at hand. 

Sir, much has been .said on the floor of tins House about this 
wretched Holwell Moiniment. My resolution aims at omission of all 
references to the so-called “lllack ll(de“ tragedy fnmi all tc\l-bo«»ks 
and hooks of history. All modern historians hnvi‘ pn>ved the absurdity 
of such an occurrence which was deliberately tahrieated by llritish 
chroniclers wdth the sole and avowed aim of darkening the pages of 
histor\ of Indian rub* in order t(t paint the ( haracters (d (uir rulers us 
barbarous and to show them off to j)oslerily as tyrants. 'I'his was dime 
with the intention of perpetuating and consolidating Hntish 
Sovereignty in India. Sir. whutevtT may he said of the etliii's of such 
a fraud jicrpcf rated .solely for diplomatic reasons ] would pidnt out 
that it no longer can delude us into the belief wliiidi our Hritish Masters 
would force Us into, heiaiuse the hollowness and haseiu‘ss of sueh 
cliartres have h«‘en proved by eminent historians of to-day It is there- 
fore in the fitness of thiut:*' that wlouj wo have attained a measure of 
self-government, one of oui first actions should he to remove the 
caluinni(*s falsidy attrihiiled ti> the good name of our ind<*|M‘ndent rulers, 
and thus picvent thi* futun' gtuicraium from being mi.sled by such false 
refonuiei's to an iiici<lent whuii i.-s the outiumie of the imaginatum of 
Hriti"}! j)olitiHil proj*agandists no Ic-^s fertile than that of Dr. Ooi’hbers. 
For this reason n is ii<‘cessar\ that the stor> of the fUack Hole trug<*dy 
must he struck out ot tlie pages <d history. 

Sit, as 1 have said niodi*rn re,si*arch has conclusively proved tin* 
falsehood of the story and exposi'd the ul>surdit\ of ihr w lioli- incident. 
It ina\ he recalled that the pioiieei of this resiairch was tin* late renown- 
ed Akshoy Kumar Maiira .\im 1 latr .Mr Mujibur Hahinan’s liandhook 
on the mysterv of the Black Hole tragedy is an excelleni compilation 
of a good man\ documents that suh-tant ially and conclusivcl\ disprove 
the alleged *o< curMuice of the Irag^i'dv. And inasmuch as it stand, s to 
overshadow tiu* great future of the relation between India and Knirland. 
the Ilolwtdl Monument should disappetir at once from its site and hooKs 
on Indian hislorv ^houlil he fiiM* from reference t(» tlie ccmcocded 
trugcaly in its curieiit foim (}o*i«’h\ clearing the* alimcsphere of mufua) 
liatred and leaving the mind of the two peoph-s free to respc»nd to nobier 
reaetiem of a friendly future. 

Sir, the Kuropean coiniuunity in (hilcutta arc* to be congretultttecl 
on their raiioiial attitude in not raising any cdcjection to the proposal 
for the removal of the monument. If the monument disappears from 
its site and when ii is admitted that the occurrence which it is intend- 
ed to perpiduate in memory is illusory, it follows as a natufal 
corollary that reference to this incident should also diiappear from 
all text and bishirical ^books. Therefore the sooner it is obli^rated 
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frc>m (|ur mrmory, the better would it be for all concerned, I am 
confident that there will be no objection to this proposal from any 
section of the House. I am also confident that the European group 
will, us before, take a sensible view of the matter and thus demonstrate 
tlieir changed outlook towards Fndiau feelings and sentiments. 

Sir, representing a constituency of the district of Murshidabad as 
1 do, 1 cannot but mention that it was the seat of the Government of 
T'iawal) Sirujuddowla and the centre of our culture and civilisation, 
which even now is reminiscent of our jiast glories and trarlitions. 

Now a word with regard to the character of the late Nawah 
Sira jud(h)wla. Moflern research has proved that he wa‘' a man ot very 
genial and generouH temperament. He was the last independent ruler 
ot Hengal and after the assumption of Government by the East India 
f^^mpany it was tlieir look-out for politii'al reasons and considerations, 
to taint his character with all sorts of vile allegations and accusations. 
This was done with the side intention of showing to the jieojile whom 
they had brought under their subjugation that their former ruler was 
one who was not fit to govern and therefore the\ had taken ovei‘ the 
rein of oHice for the common good of the piMiple. Mo(h‘rn historians 
and cdironich'fs have proved satisfactorily and conclusively that Nawah 
Wrujuddowla was more erred against than earring A grie\ous injiistici* 
has been done to liis memory and in the fitness r)f things we should now 
allocate a jiosition of honour and reverence to one who has been proved 
to be a man of the peojde loved, respoeted and reveri‘d by them. 

Historians who ha\e painte<l the evil character of Sirapiddowla did 
so either b(‘cause they were paid by the Government to do so or they 
wanted to eurr\ iavour with tht*m. In those da\s of autocratic' reign 
it was not possible* for any contemporar\ historians to either get 
uuiterials for a frank and true exposition of the life and character of 
this ruler or they <lid not lla^e the* courage to niaki* an\ reft*»‘en<'e to 
the iioliility of his character. Sir, now that conditions have' changed 
we should expunge* from all beueks such jiortions of r(‘fe‘rence*s to the 
Hie*, character and ability <*f Sirajuddowla as are the outcome of 
malice*, gruelge and ill-will. We shall thus (h> justice to <me whe/served 
his country and die^d fighting valiantly in an attempt to ke*ep her free 
from foreign domination. May his semi rest in peace must he the 
prayer of all patriots. 

Sir, I aiipeal le» the Gen-ernmeuit and to my eedleagues to right the 
wrong that has heen deliberately done to the memeiry of Nawah 
Sirajuddowla to serve the purpose of British politieal aggrandisement 
and remove from the pages of history and text-hooks all references to 
the mythical episode. 

Hr. CHARU OHANDRA ROY : PW? ^ 

CWl (71 resolution i!l?r ^ 
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^ ^ <4t ?r^rt^ irc5! j 

After the words - Black Hole Tragedy ” ''L true 

incidents’' c?[t^ fer ^s^Tann I 

?-’«T <4^ a Black Hole Tragedy 

5^ arfBr;^ l fa r wc«<1<i r ^ 

propaganda vij^ Black Hole Tragedy 

C7tnrf%?r i car ^ni c^ jpr^ ^fertf^r^nn 

m\ fro^ c^-rc^?^ (tt arft vn^ vfi^^ 

^ roHolulioiiiJ^ r?l ^ I '3;^ ^ C'<fC^ Bla<-k Hole 

Tragedy gci ^ an | jT-^ftTWir fk^ 

'«Ttarm ’srtftar Rpj c? 

charge^?? (TI Black Hole Tragwly (71^ ^ f g "*f try 

^*<11 CaPtC^, <7Tt chiirgoc^ ^ ^ f^T^fOR. (7ft 

^ art^ '^I'^Cvt (Tft ’Bnrj cart^f^ car as true incidtuit 

l<«»T’i^ (TH'^r 5 ri (jpf ^3y- '3?^<r f^fi? «ifiif 

re.-olution^^ fes? '4T‘f I 

'ij^ fVf^. M>Fr» ^rrriR, through 

fcr vfpr^TTR JTsTCR ’SrMfe (71 (TRiT W'lTR’JR^ tTCOT HT T ' lR 

cTfr? c^ ^ (Tt tRprtn 

(TFtC^ Hla<-k Hole Trag(Hiy{7F (TrtCTOJ^,— vij^* 

<3^ (71 f^«fn propaganda, — 

<7T^ (TPtC^ C^Rni ftT75 C’^tTO^R. (7T ^ y Rl C>i t t>> n ^ ^ 

^ttC^ fitted ^ msolution ■Ptt"f C^^Rt vff^ I 

il^ C^t^c t 5Tt (Tf vijt ^firs Black Hole Tragedy^ f^iPf l ?!, 
?i c'tc^ 5 tI) <4^ Rf(i?7R ^ cTfr^ 

<7r^ yTR ^ '^Ttc^ cn$K^ S^tfirs 

RBf 3Br 3jt»r RpT ^ 3 «tP ^rft ^ntm 

^vf! frr9f^Ce!*r (71 5it;eTr?I (7N ’STt^ ^'‘ifer fsRTl trcw -if^S^t'fTrc^fr? 

f^vfp propaganda (TT Black Hole Tragedy 

?^(3nR ■ftjt ^ yRi srtrTBr 

^ ^ I ^T5Tt^ <7rt c*f"t!7Pr^ fV^-yr?pit^ 

^rtfV f5r?twr^fmBr c^ ^^t^^Rrnnr r v^tt 

(,4Mct. tfTj C5tnr ^hh-a*! v£it(7n ( s tpi orc^ 

57 I C4t*r 77^ 5fK'4’^7 7R7 71 — I'TW if v t R t ^C*? ! 

W7T? €T11 ’»n€t*t" C5m IT'SHR 11T?75 terftrSN I 

(Tft rsrsoM if? '5ro‘f''ci*t n^wfir® n ftr. 
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(Tf ^ (TSl ^ ^ (Some Membkbs 

OF THE Krishak Peoja Gboup : Shame, shame. ) Chief Minister 

totc^, (7r? 

? (TT^WT C^rt^f^ ^=(1^ Coalition «fr5T? ^tiTl 

(Tf roKolution ^NI^J c-lHCi C^TC^ C^t^TS ^ — 

C^, 

fe ?” 

C5tni OiC5( '^1^ '®f% (TTSRJ 

C^ ^ bl^> 'SR7 ^ C'5lClTC^, ^ 

otc^^ I ^ trStinm? cm5 (Ti tf<(TTOT (Ti 

c*R (TT ^rfrs ?ir ^ I 

^ ^5 ^ C’^ Black Hole Tragedy? 

Sfer fri:^ c^«iic<Hi i ^ crfro^ c? #n 5t%t?tc? 

^T?t? '^tf%^ ^*\ C*t? ??t? 

C5lC?C§»*C nSBO '^*T?T] 5?5f 

(?n:^ ?i cTtc? ft i <^1?^ ii?5^ trtT^s ftnrf| ; 

Bengal GovernmonM? jurLdiction ^ <yfVy\ ^Kt? disallowed 

C^TCTO^ I ?ft ?t? C*f^ '*tTl?R (7T CBTt?! ft «i3??ni 

ft?M Cfinr '®(lc§j I c? 

(7! (Tllw TOt? ?fft OT fV?1 ^ft I ^rtft^ ^ 

(TfT? (TTf'^ruJl ^3rtU!^ fftn ? (“ Shame, shame *' from Coalition Benches.) '^Ttft 

ftr^ ?rf% ft =^:5n? 

(TTC^t? C?^ ^?T ?T^? (?T^ ^vf"j;n? SRT C3r>Tft ^tCf? 

ftfs* ^Q ftwr® ?tft (Tf?t? vij?^ ft ?t;^ r;«ff?c5 'Ik?? 

?1 ? 'il?i^ resolution ^ilC? ?T^t? ?t^r? ClJftC? ?1 — C? 

??? ‘^^C!i> I ^?? vitlC'i 'il?? ^*Tt? C'ilC? C5k? ?l I (.«1fC? il?? 

(TkC^ ftRl C?^C$ UT? I ^ 51?. ^9?: 

(Tifr ??t? ^?T c? ?? ?t?t^ crtnk^ ^5tcw? ?ft» tit? I ?ft 

?tN*^ ?ftl5fl ?k?^ vi]?* Trft vStOT 3 sincerity 

?k?^ ■JtJT? '^5^ 'il^ resolution ?pr? c^tC?^ C?T?’ CUSi C?Bk?? ?1 I 

«ij^ '^rfk? ?ft c*r?T? ^ i 

?t:5n? <Tf? c^ft? ?oT?53y ^ ^ 5 - 

C?®^ ?1?t^ I ^ vi]?r;n C3i ?t’^ 

OiUf C?5p5^ ?1 C? C?3in ?i:? 1 ^ ftjre ft charge '3^k^ 
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C5T6i Courts produce ^ Sec»t>tiiry ofStat« 

(7T? ^ ^ c^ 

C^fe (Tf “ as true incident ^ ro elu- 
tion ^<rr cTOT ^fnr^ ’ircg" r*R. ^srmi w'*! 

4^* J\^ re-olution move — 

^snr^ ^ c^ i ^ ^ 

c^irro^ im -[fw^ ^ cn^. ^ f>mBn?ir>n q 4^ 

Mr. C. GRIFFITHS: Mr. Spcsikcr, Sir, I think I would riHiuire 
about half an luuir to rc]>l_\ . This matter coikhths us a ^reut jleal, 
because it is our history. It comes down from our ancestors who were 
responsible tor it ami it i-^ for us to defend their narrative. 

Sir, as a reprcstuitat i vc of the Anj^lo-I ndians and Dtuniciled 
J0uio[>can.>, a cotimiunity u ln)*>e meiiiluTs ar<‘ countrymen »)f Heii^^al, 

I feel tliat it in\ duty to protest apiifist the removal <d the Ilolwadl 
Moiiuiiieut and to s(m' that the saenu] memoi> of our forefathers, who 
suttcTcjl and fell at the hands of Serajudilowla, the Nawab of Ihui^al, 
durin;^' hi*' assault on their s<*ttlcineiii in .Line, ITub. is resi>ected. I 
did not take j»art eailici in tliis <lebate hecaus<- 1 felt that the rijfhts 
of the minorities uerc (piite safe in the hands of a (hibinet which 
consisted (d the niiijor (oininunitieH of the provima*. 

Idle History of the laiily I’.uropean Settlers is too wtdl known to 
thoM* sclodais, \\h<i have inteiested themselves and spoktui on the 
subject tor me to dilate on the matt(‘r. Suffice it to sa\ that the Danes 
had their factory at Serampore. tlie Dutch at (diinsurah, the French 
at (diandenia^'-ore, the (iennan^ at liankybazur, th(‘ l*ortu^'‘ues<; at 
Bandef, and the Kii;4lish at 1Ioo)4:hl\ But the I'hi^dish bein^^ harried 
between the \cais KiSb to IblMt ultimatelv setflcjl down at Sutanali, 
now known as ("alciitta, on tin* ‘d4th Au^^ust. ItJfHb under the leader- 
ship of their (diicf Factor Job Charmak. By Ibl^S the Fn^rlish had 
expanded to d villatres, Sutanati, Kalikota and < ioviiuli»ur, ]Uiyintr an 
annual rent of Ks. I ,d00 to the Krnjw'ror Aurangzeb at Delhi. In 
I70t) Calcutta was jmrehased from Prince Azam, j^randMon of the 
EnilMuor .\urangzeh, by the Fast India Company and a fort waa built. 
By 1717 the En^dish had extended to dH villages, comprising such 
places as Chitpiir, Fltadanga. Sealdah, Fntally, (’howringhee, etc., — 
names wdiich survive to this da\ — and paying a rent of Km. 8,(KK) 
annually. So that hy 17oti they were fairly p**osperouH. At thin time 
the> were attacked and plundered by Siraj-ud-dowla with an enornj^oufi 
army consisting of 70, (KK) horse and foot and 4fK) elephants (reference 
Hayden’s Dictionary of Dates). 
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Now, hiHfory tolls us that Job Charnock married a Hindu girl. 

Mr. 8YED JALALUDDIN HA8HEMY; On a point of order, Sir. 
Ih tlii.s all ndevunt? 

Mr. 8PEAKER. Why didn’t you rise iniinediutely alter that state- 
ment was made? 

Mr. 8YED JALALUDDIN HA8HEMY: (an he speak on these 
lines? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: Let us hear liim first. 

Mr. C. CRIFFITH8S Sir, I must he allowed to huild uj) my ease. 
Ho Imd tliree children, one of whom — 'Mary — married Sir Charles Eyre, 
tile founder of hort William — and Ik* also huilt the (’harnoek Mauso- 
h'um. It is natural to eon« lude that others al.so maiiied. MV may, 
theielore, trace the ori^'in of tlu* .Vnu'lo-Indians oi mixeil de^cent to 
h(*lore HiJlO in Hengal and state that h\ ITotJ their e.\ist(*nce as a 
CommunitN was a well-estahlished fact. Therelore, Sir, u hen Calcutta 
wa.H caiitured by Siraj-ud-dowla both Euroiieans and Anglo-Indians 
fought side b\ side. The history of Knglishniiui, therefore, is the 
history of Anglo-Indians and to ojijiose tin* hi.^torv (d Cn^’lislnnen is 
to opjiose the history of your countrsnien. The Hhu k Hole Tragedy 
IS a well-recognized incident in the a>sault by Sii aj-ud-dowla in 1750 
for plunder, ((hies of “Novit, never" from (hmlition Henches.) "Well, 
my friends. \S(‘ ne\er interrupted \ou when \ou spoke. \Ve sat silently. 
^ oil must now listen to me, lie did md onl\ plunder the Lnglisli but 
all the citizens id ('alcutta, for when restitution was nuule after the 
liattb* (d‘ I’lassey, the Armenians i^-ot £*T(I.()(M), the Hindus and 
Muslims £‘J00,00l). and the English £50(1. OOt). 

I he laid is that Siraj-ud-dowla was disappointed when he found 
only Its. o(),t)0(t m the lit'asur\ and becau''e soiiu* <d the sohliers, who 
were drunk, showed fight, he ordered that Holwell and all the <dher 
captives be im[)risoned. He, however, liberated the Armenians and 
the Portugue.se. 

AVe find that his orders weie carried out to the letter, with the 
result that only ‘JO survived tlie next morning, tlie others having died 
of suffocation, being crammed into a room about IS teet by 15 
feet. Now'. Sir, it has been disputed by some that thi.s is a physical 
impo.ssibility to cram 145 men and one woman into 270 S(|uare feet of 
space. W ell, Sir, if we allow two feet by one foot space for every 
l>erson, we get accommodation for ld5, and at the point of the sword 
we can imagine how the extra 10 were sijueezed in. You have only 
to see liow' many Indians cun squeeze into a ticco yharry to have an 
idea what a given space will hold of human beings. 
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When we pet over this fact, we are told that there eould not la* 
145 Europeans. Xow, we all know that the entire Christian popula- 
tion took shelter in the Fort and that tuily the Armenians and the 
Portuguese were liberated. So it tolhiw.s that the other Indian 
Christians known os Kurasiaiis who (daimed to he Jlritish and eould 
not he eertified as Ptutupue.se were foreed into the Plaek Hole, and so 
about 70 person^ were not identified as Kll^(^pean^. 

Again, we are told that the Couneil never belie%t‘d the story. Yet 
we find that on tin* dlst January, IToT, the Couneil wrote to the Court 
of Directors as folhiws : — 

“Our Chajilains having both demised, Mr. Oervus Helbuny in tlie 
Hlaek Hole . . ..we have appointed the Hevereml Mr. t'obble 

our Chaplain This lettei wa^ signed by Drake, Kilpatrick, Hei'her, 
Pearkes, Frankland, and Macket. 

'riiis inhunian act was nnoh* public in e^el\ way possible, and yet 
the charge was ncNer refuted. This is the main point we slioubl 
con*'ider, for “A city built on a hill cann(»t be hid”. 

Admiral Watson «harge<l Siraj-ud-I)aula with the crime. Colom*! 
(’live reported the aftair to the Fmperor at Delhi, and the jieojde were 
made awaie of tlie fact b\ the erection of the monument in their very 
midst as earl\ as 17<i0. Again, the enemies and rivals of Kngland, 
the 1' reach and the l)ut<h, were in possession of thi* fact as <*arly as 
tlie drd July, 175(1, and they must have discussed it with the intelli- 
gmiNia and tin* ofhciaK of Heiigal. 

Again. Holwell offii iall\ repoited the ofciiireiice on tin* 17th Jtlly, 
175(1, to the (’ourn iK at Ibunbav and Madras, mid again on the Jrd 
August. 175(1. t<» Madias, lb* also reported the aflair to file (’ourt of 
Directors in fjigland and he wmte to his friend William Davies in 
Knglainl on the ’JSth February, 17-57. Surel> . no sane man would do 
all this if ft was not a fact, and Holwell was sane enough for he was 
made (lovernor in 17(K). Again, .some gentlemen have assertiul that it 
is a m>th. May I ask. Sir, what was to be g-ained l»y Hidwell and his 
allegeil accomjilices to keep such a sei'ret ^ Men like (^loke, laishing- 
ton. Captain Mills. Dickson, (’ourt Burcbtt, and Holwell. whn had 
faced mighty odds and held up the forces of Siraj-ud-dowla f(»r (wo 
(lays — 70, (MM) horse and foot and 400 elejihants - and had earned ever- 
lasting gloiw and hcmour were now to besmirch their fair names and 
fell the world that they onl> survived by trampling to death their 
weaker and wounded comjmnionH. What an unmanly and pr**j>osterouK 
story to invent! My countrymen, let not malicr but reason guide you. 
Remember, you can only throw dust in the eyes of those with less under- 
standing, but y<»ur opinions will be judged by the world and should 
bt* inijiartial and respe<ded. 
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Sir, us (‘almly (‘onsider the facts. Admiral Watson, the man, 
whom 'the “Historian’s History of the World” describes as one with 
hif^her spirit })eeause he refused to si^-n any fictitious document regard- 
ing^ Umichand — he directly charged Siraj-ud-dowla with the crime on 
th (5 ITtli Deeemher, 175(1, and accused him of liaving “killed great 

numheiH of the King my master’s subjects many of whom 

have also ])een deprived ot their lives in the most barbarous and 
inhuman manner.” Surely, reference hen* made to the suffocation 
in the dungeon without the least <h)ul)t. It is to Admiral Watson's 
lasting ('ledit that he opposed the Treat v made by Clive on tlie 2nd 
February, 1757, and ratified on the 12t]» February, 1757, due to the 
Hlack Hole inci<lent. The “Historian’s Ilislory of the World” on 
])age 57, Volume 22, sjiys that it was a stain on the honour of Fngland 
to make such a Treaty. I.s it not sitrnilicant that no denial wa^ made 
by Siraj-ud-dowla against the (diaige of ))arbarouH and inhuman 
treatment y ('«doneI Clive, vindicating liis action for the Halth* of 
TMassey, wrote as follows to the Fmjieroi Alamgii Sani on the 2drd 
of July, 1757 — 

“The Kngli^h, who were men hauls were ilestitute of all imple- 
ments of war, were easils defeated and Siraj-ud-dowla took and 
])lundered Calcutta on the 2()th June, 175(i, and all tin* great men and 
other I'higlishmen that fell into his hainls were by his order suffocated 
in one night.” 

Is it not significant that this charge was not denied by the 
Kmperory {’ould greater proof la* wanted for a historical farty Or 
must we wait UiO years and then refute i‘\idences »)f the happenings 
referred toy Hy this procedure we will hav«‘ no hisiorj. and certainly 
no religion. 

All the contemporaiN settlers in Heiigal referred to the oeeurrence 
and left records. The Armenians, the Dutch, the French, and the 
I^UHsiuns ((lennuns at IJankyhazar) — they must have discussed tlie 
matter in the press and platform and yet no eognizame was taken hv 
the Xawah and alK)ve all no denial was made by any of the Muslim 
historians. AVe can understand their silence on a subject that put a 
stigma on their fair name, by their Nawah who murdered liis uncle’s 
two Deputies, and rohl>(*d liis aunt (iht*set‘ty Heg^um and who was res- 
poVisihle for Muslim r\de in Bengal (hanging iiands. Then when 
Holwell su('e(*(‘(h‘d ('live as (fovernor in 17f>(), he shortly after put up 
the Afunument at his <»wii expense and the first [deture appeared in 
17()4 in the “India Tracts’’. Then* was again no jjrotest or denial. 

No advers<^ iiuportauee should he paid to the fact that H(»lwell put 
Uf the monuiiu*nt at his own expense because we also find that the 
Beverend Kiernunder put up the first Frotestaut Chundi, the old 
Mission Chundi, at his own expense in 171)7. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir. ail that the resolu- 
tion wants is that all refereiUM's to the Black Hole should he ^unitted 
from the te-\t-l)u(*ks. So it i> al)solutel\ out of the question to discuss 
whether it is a historii'al fact or not. If one ineinher says that it is a 
historical fact, tln*re may be liumlreds who will say that it is not. So, 

I would reijuest you to rule that the speech must he relevant t4> the 
resolution before us 

Mr. C. GRIFFITHS: Yes, hut I arn proving that it is not a 
historiciil myth. That is the point raised. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since the resolution is based on the Black Hole 
traf^cdy, if .*'ome one sa\s tliat it is not a historical myth I cannot rule 
him out of order. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir. what 1 submit is 
that there is a feelin;,'- on tlii^ question. Tlie mover of the resolution 
says that it is a controversial matt(*r and it is opjiosed to the lu*Ht 
interests of the country: go all references to the Black Hole trajredy 
slioubl be omitted. Whether it is a historical fu<!t or not is beside the 
point here. 

Mr. C. GRIFFITHS: How can you jud^e before you hear ineP 
You liave heard one .side, \ou must hear the other side now. 

Lord t'urzon, the Vic»*ro,\ of India and a historian of no mean 
order, after having' satistieil him.s(*ll as to facts had the monument or 
cenotaph plaieil in its present po.iition in H)t)2, dedicating it to the 
sacred memory of <»ur fondathers, who fou^Hit, suft’en*d and fell to 
mij^hty odds and who wtue buried m*ur about there. For, history says 
that a pit was dup near tlie but and the dead buried t}n‘re. The site 
of the ftld Fort was wlo're the (fcnmal Povt Office now stands. 

Ixird (Mrzon spok<* of the victim.^ as those “whose inartynlom on that 
flight of doom, 2nih June, IToti, liad laid the foundation stone of 
British Dominiiui in Ibrnp-ar’, ami who were these if not Domiciled 
Europeans and Ani’lo-I ndians as well?* Ajrain there was no firotest or 
denial. Then in 1907 wJien the “Historian’s History of the AVorld” 
w*as compiled b\ Jd of the World's jrreatest historians w’ho w^ite 
without the least iiartiality from aut henticated records, we hud their 
decision that the story of the Black Hole was no m\th. 'rhese same 
historians tell us on pap-es dl-Vi in Volume 22 of Seraj-ud-Dowla*8 
victory. They write in no favourable term.s about the Eiij^dish leaders. 
They do not lie.sitate to lell us the truth about Clive and Hastings and 
why should we disbeli<*ve them when tliey tell u« about Holwell? T^iey 
wrote as follows; — Xo example c*f spirit was set them by their chiefs. 
On the contrary the Governor Mr. Drake and the Commanding Officer 
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Captain Miuchiii, Winpr struck with a disuracefiil panic embarked in 
a boat ^rid escaped down the river. 

Tender the circumstances a Civilian, Mr. Holwell, though not a 
senior servant of the Company, was by the general voice called to the 
directiou of affairs. At this time the Nawab’s artillery was already 
thundering at the walls. Yet under every disadvantage Mr. Holwell 
protracted for two days longer the defence of the Fort. Now War is 
Hell h‘t loos<‘. No one expects the enemy to be over-generous. Seraj- 
ud-doiila was not cxinsidered a saint and therefore not reputed with 
qualities of a lluddha or a Christ. So I fail to see what stigma cap be 
attaclied to his name if a memorial sacred to the memory of the ancestors 
were to remain in its place. 

Those were cruel days. Perhaps it was considered honourable to 
fight and plunder. Tin* same historians tell us that on the 5th of 
Octoher, 17bd, the Kuropwui iirisoners at Patna over 150 were all 
massacred save one man named William Fullarton and again we are 
told that the Pritish under Sir Hector Munro hud 24 native soldiers 
l)lowu from the mouHt of cannon U‘causc they \\crc insubordinate and 
showed signs ot mutiny just before tiie battle of Ihixur in 1704. The fact 
that only 2'{ survived out of 145 men aiul 1 woman prov(^ that tliey 
W'eri’ cniiumed into that dungeon, 18 fc<'t by 15 f»'et, and those that 
survived only did so by s1ep|»ing on the bodies of their (M)mrades and 
by getting on the top of those piled below in tlieir struggle for air and 
in this coiniection we ma\ as well cite the ^\o^ds of Holwell: — “From 
half an hour ])ust eleven till nt*arly tw«> in the morning I sustained the 
weight of a heavy man with his knees in my hack and tlie juessure of 
his whole body on m\ head, a Dutcli SiTgeant. wlio had taken his K(*at 
upon my left shoulder and a toi»az (a black (Miristian usually termed 
subjects <d P(»rtugal) lauiring on my right”. This will prove tliat there 
were Kurasians in the Plack Hole and others ht‘%i(h*s tlie Kuroj>euns. 
It should he noftMl here that the Portuguese visited India as early us 
I4{tS. N\)W cati we try and picture the suffering's of those wIjo g-o down 
ill a ship when torpi*doed at night the frantic attem])tK of men, women 
and children trying to savi* tiieniMdves from drowning!^ Can we 
imagine th«' plight of tho.se tliat are trapped in a sunken submarine or 
uguiu ean we picture the agony and torture of a wlude regiment that 
has been gassed y' Ibn uuse a gifted wriltT <lescribes these sufferings to 
be niost inhuman, must we doubt the.se occurrences and say that they 
are myths y all know that human beings have dual characters, the 

satue man who takes a fiendish delight in killing can an hour later he 
seen inten’eding to save the life of another. Does it not seem strange 
that MiO >ears after the Bhu'k Hole Tragedy that one Mr. Little, an 
English man, and Mr. A. K. Maitra, a Hindu, should ctune forward in 
lffl5-UI, a time when India was promised Home Rule and all 
Domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians were to be cut adrift from 
the wealthy Kuropwuts who w’ere hen* fr)r temporary purjtoses and we 
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were to be called Indians and as such we were to be deprived/ of our 
past glorious lii.story. It is gratifying to find that no Muslim of mark 
has taken a prominent part in this act. (('ries of “No, no, never** from 
Coalition Benches.) Well, then mention a single name. You cannot. 

It is clear that Oreat Britain would not like to force her will on 
any self-governing people. It i‘4 for us to stand up for our rights and 
to apj)eal to our countrymen to respect our sentiments and what we 
hold sacred, the memory of our forefathers, for the potd has rightly 
said, “And how can man die better than fa< ing fearful odds, the ashes 
of his father and the temples of his gods“. [jet us he worthy country- 
men of yours, M'orthy sons of Britain and India, lad us be an asset 
to yt)U. Tile country in the long run will <lo btdter with us than 
without us. 

And, Sir, may I ask on ^hat groumls must the llolwell Monument 
be removed y Because llidwell did not take a roll cull and check tiie 
names of the dead and the living and on each ociasion that he referred 
to the incident he failed to give us a verbatim aicount of the number 
and jiersonnel. 'I’his is ridiculous. 

(Here tlie blue light ajipeared signalling the speaker that he was 
to close lies speech ) 

Sir, will Nou jilease .see that the light is put out. You must h(‘ar 
me to the end to enable me to prove my cas<*. I asked for half an hour. 

Ilow many e\ e-witnesses aia* al»ie to relati* an incident and agree 
on mere <letails. Lawvtus in tins House will t<dl you the inimher of 
cas(*.s they have won, hasing tlie claims for justice, due to this defect 
in our mental powers. And after a night of horrors and fighting tlie 
enemy for days J ask you if the mem<u\ wouhl not play strange tricks. 

Then, heeaiisi* -Hihii Cooke, an i‘\ e-wit ness, See ladary to governor 
Drake,* If) \eais alte-r in 177^ on May 2(ith in giving evidence before 
a Committee' /<en/ noflnm/ nrtr to uniHirt save* that he mentioned tlmt 
the iiri.soners walkeel in ahile He>lwell said the' rest fe»llow(aj like a 
torrent and he* stated that there were* lot) insieaei of 140. 

And again lieeanse Captain Milks, another ey<*-wi(nesh, hml wine- 
thing new to iiiiiiart that he eseaped freem the* Black Hole anei that 
there were wejinen anel e hiblren —surely Mills eoulel have geet away* hy 
Home means either h\ fetre'e or h\ bribing the sepoys and the* women 
and children eoiilel have been removed, the w’omen suffering a worse 
fate than death. 

And finally because another ey<*-w'itness. an anonymous writer in 
ftie Londrtn ('hronicle of June, 1757, gave u list of names, and mentioned 
nine names who died in the Black Hole, and their names were iflso 
mentioned as killed in action during the siege of the fort, and this 
writer .stated that Caijtain Mills was not a **BIack Hole" maj» which 
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only provoH that lie was missing in the morning and had escaped as he 
had HlaV‘d. 

Now due to these minor discrepancies, are we to reject the occurrence 
as a myth and lose sight of the main fact that the charge made direct 
against Siraj-ud-])aulali hy Admiral .Watson, by Colonel Clive to the 
KmjHTor, by llolwell to the people by his monument and to the learned 
by our contemporaries the French, the Dutch and others in their 
papers, etc. Well, if this is to he our logic, when next a couple goes 
to see a football match and there should be a dispute as to who shot 
the goal, Dick or Harry, let us conclude that there was no football 
match. Or again when w'c meet in this House and adjourn due to 
some important occurrence, and if three or four persons disagree as 
to who were present, and w’hat the Spt^ker said, let us conclude that 
there was no meeting. 

Sir, Bengal speaks of nationalism. Bengal speaks of working 
together with due regard for the rights and privileges of the minorities. 
'Die Briti.sli I’arliument and jieople are cutting.: the Anglo-Indians 
adrift from the influential and wealthy Europeans not domiciled here 
and in granting India Provincial Autonom\ have handed over our 
destiny into the hands of the major communities with a few' safeg^uards. 
In Ihoigal \v<‘ aii' at the nH*re\ (d the Muslims. Surely it i.s not 
necessary to constantly remind them that wa* have our rtdigion, culture, 
history and t railit imis just as th<‘ Muslims and Hindus have theirs, 
and for them to respect each other they must niorall\ re.spcct ours. 

'riiis great injustice w'ill haul to no homl of friendship between the 
two major (aimiii unities, but w'ill be the eau.^e of (‘iidless trouble for 
after all th<' Muslims are in tlu* miiionl> in India and th<*y have the 
greatest resjieet for memorials built in honour of the detid, and for 
them to get justiia* must they always be assertive and show that they 
are inasit'rs of the situali<m a-* they did recently in Calcutta. When 
a Fakir dieil in the Sir Stuart Hogg Market aud was buried there, the 
MusHm.s dared the Hindu ofHelals in the Caleutta Corporation to touch 
that structure or make them lemove llu* remain.s elsi'where. It is mere 
justiiM' wt' want. The same law to appl\ (Mpiall\ tt> ^Muslims, Hindus, 
Anglo- 1 Julians. So, all honour and glory to those that have the moral 
eouruge to defend (he minorities. Justice is therefore depicted blind- 
folded. 

To remove the Holwell Monument is to roh the Muslims of all 
honour and glory 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry, Mr. Grittiths. I cannot allow you to 
proceed like this. I did not want to interrupt \ou because you atlvance3 
the claim of minorities. But you axe already l>eside the point in 
thinking that the subject-matter of the debate to-day is the Holwell 
Monument. 
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Mr* C* GRIFFITHS* All right. Sir. Firstly it was a Muslim 
vic tory l)y Siraj-ud-Daulali for plunder rightly or ii|‘ongly. SerAidly it 
was a greater moral vietorv hv the Muslims under the General Mir 
Jaffar in refusing to Ijelp Siraj-ud-l)aulah who had conspired with the 
French to attack tlie English after the treaty with Olive and ratified 
on the r2th February, IToT, in t^ute of the Black Hole incident and 
the plunder of Calcutta. 

To remove the llolwell Monument is to remove 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. Then I will have to ask you to 
sit down. 

Mr. C. GRIFFITHS: One sc'cond more, Sir. To remove the Hol- 
well monuuMMit is to lemove tlie cnu.se of Plas.sey and it sliows the 
Mu^'lims uj) in a had light a^ tho.se who betrayed and sold their King 
without rh_\m(‘ f)r r<‘ns(m and rank them a.s mere traitors. It is best 
not to disturh the meinoi v of the d(‘ad. 


Mr. C. W. MILES: We thouglit that W(‘ had heard the lust of this 
rt*grettahlt' controverH\ and \\e ha\e done ocir very hesl to respect tljc 
Mi-'Cejitihilit ic'N of Ifidian opinion. Delving into hi.siory do(*.s n(> good 
hut we ha\e just now lieaid an enthusiastic brave man speak up on 
heliult ol hi*> » oiiijiiufjity. As fe^aids tlie practical aspect of this reso- 
lution it onl\ ajipiies to Bengal; and it cannot aj»ply to tlie rest of 
India over which the (iovcTiiincnt of Bengal has no jurisdiction, (aui 
the (fo\ eminent of Ih iigal commandeer all the hooks in this province 
and hu\ every singh* co))\ to erast* all refeienca* to Holwcdl and Siraj- 
ud-I)owia and in the whole cijisode!" Cannot it he foigotttm sjnc(* you 
have w'i)n \our hattlc and the llolwell Monument will disujjpear fnmi 
Clive Street,!^ 

Tha Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, I nil suggesting an 
amendment. The difficult \ that has been pointed out 1)> Mr. Miles is 
a real one. (^iiiie apart fnuii the question whether if is historically a 
fact or not, all that the (government (an do is t(» take steps that liooks 
havings refereiucs t<» the alh*go-d Black Hole tragedy as .a historical 
fact shall not be used in our educational institutions. My ainendriient 
is worded like this: — 

“Thi\ Assemhlv is of opinion that the Government of Bengal 
* * sliould take immediate action for not allowing any hooks 

having reference to the ali€*ged Black HoV tragedv ah 
a historical fact to he used a.s text-books or prize books in 
educational institution.^ in Bengal.'* 
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Mr, M. FARHAD RAZA CHOWDHURY: I would be prepared to 
accept the ameudet^esolution. 

Mr. 8ARAT CHANDRA BOSE: Mr. Speaker, I have beard the 
amendment moved by my honourable friend Mr. Fazlul Huq, but I 
am Htill of opinion that the resolution placed before the House is not a 
practical one. If 1 may illustrate my proposition, — for instance, if 
there was a ban on all books containing references to the alleged Black 
Hole tragedy, then tlie book of Mr. Ak^hoy Kumar Maitra of Rajshahi 
on Siraj-ud-daulah woubl never have seen the light (d day. He was 
one of the first to challenge what was alleged as a historical fact, and 
we know for a fact that he sj)ent six long nu)nt}is at Murshidabad 
wading through all the literature that was available in order to come to 
his conclusion that the alleged tragedy was a myth. But I would ask 
my friends on the other side to allow truth to assert itself because 
those of us who have anything to do with educational institutions 
ought alwa\s to bear in mind tljat once you ban freedom of opinion and 
freedom of expression, the history that \ou write and the history that 
you read is not w’(»rth reading. May I give another illustration!'' ('ntil 
roc’ent times, among a particular class of historians, the great Marat ha 
(diieftain Sivaji was branded as a robber and a brigand. But only 
recentl> his statue unveiled by a countryman of the same class of 
historians, who iiappeiied to be the (lovprnor of Bombay. Similarly, 
if you examine any historical fact there is bound to be two sides to 
that. TlK'iefore, 1 would apj>eal to my honourable friends o])])osite, as 
I said just now, to allow truth to assert itself. Truth cannot assert it- 
self until the matter is thrashe<l mit from difl’erent p»)ints of view. I 
repeat again for the consideration of m.\ honourable friend'' o])posire 
that if you were to take this stej) you would be creating a jirecedent 
whitdi in my humble opinion w«)uld be dangerous. After all history 
cannot be written under a ban. What doe^ it matter if S. C. Hill or a 
whole host of historians on one si<le de.M'nbe the Black Hide Tragedy 
as a liistorical fact if we have other historians on the other side who 
will examine those alleged facts and place before the country materials 
wdiich will go to show that what was described as a historical fact was 
only a myth. 

Sir, when 1 think of the work done by Ak'-ho} Kumar Maitra of 
Hajshahi, when 1 think of the work done by J. H. Little, and when I 
think of the [lagcs in (unJ Present, whicli I'ontain 'both 

»ides of the picture. I am very unwilling to lend my support to a r^^- 
mtion which will make history not worth' reading. Take tBt last 
(Leat War for instance. Much was said on behalf of Hreat Britain at 
the time. To-day, a different set of historians have ^aid ^(unelhing 
very tUfferent and on the occasion of the war re^idutiou I quoted as 
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toy authority some of the present-day British historians in condem- 
nation of Great Britain’s war aims of 1914. Tald Napoleon. waa 
at one time represented as almost a monster in iuiman form. What is 
the judgment of history to-day? Take the battle of Waterloo. It was 
described in one way at the time. To-da\ . we kn(»w of facts which 
attribute the real prai-^e tor the victory to the persons who really 
• deserved it. Siniilarl\, going through the wliole gamut, if you 
consider any que^^tion from the historical .stand]>oint . \oii oug'ht not 
to pass a resolution which will stitle freedom of opinion, winch will 
stifle freedom of expression and which in tin' end. I say in all serious- 
ness, will make our text-hooks w(othless I am entirely at one with 
the opinion shared h\ niy learned friends opposite regarding the Black 
Hole 'Fragedy, namelv . that it was a myth. I am entirel\ nt one with 
tlieni, and though it was said a few days ago in this House that ])oiitical 
capital was sought to be made b\ some (’ongressmen and some Hindus, 
I feel |)roud of the tact tliat tlie m\th was exj)f)sed by on<* who will go 
down to posterity as a great Hindu hi*'t(U'ian. But at tlie same lime, 
I w’ould ask my trieioN o]>posn(» riof to put the ban which they are 
seeking to place 1),\ this resolution both on the g-roiind that truth in 
history will assert itself in time, and also on the ground that it is not 
a jiractical ])ro]»osil ion How can \ou possibly give eflei't to a rc.Hidu- 
tion which asks tor the (unission ot all references to the alleged Blaek 
Hole Trag’e<l\ ? Aie \ou g-oing to-<hi,\ to put a ban on Major B. I). 
Ba-u’" five volunic> on tlie /(*/<c o/ tftr ('Jtrtstian /^o^cr lu IruhaY He 
is one of the hisioriatis <it recent tunes, uho has exposeil this niytli in 
a most merciless fashion. Are you going to Inin his liof^k, liecause it 
contains reference to the Black Hole tiag(*dy? 'Fake an> hislorirail 
fact, 1 mean anytliing’ which is alleg'ed as a historical fact. If may 
be that time will show that what was eonsjr)ere<l to he a histfuical fact 
in the >e‘ar 18oti is not a hist(»rn‘al tad in the \eai of grace 1940. 

I saN the resolution even as amended does not make it a practical 
propositifui.* I would ask tlie Hon’ble Chief Minister to ('onsider if it 
is pos.sible for him and his ( ioverniiient to g’ive effect to the resolution 
as amended. I submit it is not possilde A'oii cannot do if ami 1 sub- 
mit you ought not to do it. If a mvtb lias been <lescribed as a histori- 
cal fact, you will not exjmse the ni.\lh by slopping all reference in >our 
books to that alleged fiif't. Vf)U will expose that in\lh effedively^if 
you allow* other historians to cmne on the scene and to place 
unchallcngable materials before the public and to root out from tlie 
raind^ of the public any impression that what has been condemned 
to-diy as a myth was a historical fact at the time. I therefore think 
thlEt m tijfeae matters should leave to the bi.storians of Bengal 
and 01 India to do justice to the subject and by their WTitings, l;y 
their speeches, by their teachings in the clasHrooms. wliether in schools 
or colleges, to expose this myth in a more merciless fashion than has 
been done in the past.* 

• e 

13 
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Mr.^BDUR RAHMAN 8IODIQI: Mr. Speaker, Sir, the speech to 
which we have listened just now has left me depressed and crushed. 
To leave Truth to assert itself may be a mahatmaic principle, but in a 
country where our children are forced to read books which are full of lies 
and of historical facts which never occurred, Sir, even if the country has 
to spend some money I would have all the text-books brought into the 
compound of this Assembly and set fire to them. 

Mr, SPEAKER: l^lease do it outside the Assembly. (Laughter.) 

Mr, ABDUR RAHMAN 8IDDIQI: The learned Leader of the 
Opposition lias again tried to give us examples of how Truth has 
asserted itself. Historians may differ in their conclusions and about 
the opinions they give but there cannot be room for a difference of 
opinion aliout facts. They are there or they are not there. AVaterloo 
was fought. That is an unquestionable fact. Whether Napolean’s 
strategy was <;orrect (»r lilucher’s coming troin one side and 
Wellington s from the other incorr(*ct, 1 leave to tin* historians. But 
the ftu't, whether (here was a Black Hole iinddent or not, has lieen 
decided and it is an alisolute necessity that all mention of it should be 
remov<*d troni school ami college text-books. The residution demands 
that all mention ot it should be e\])unged as the incident never 
occurred. The honouralde member representing the Anglo-Indian 
community has dabbled in histor\ to-night and has produced before the 
House a plethora oi (|Uot-itions from \arioiis writers The leaders of 
the Knglish settlement of those da_\s have been described well b\ Burke 
and Sheridan. I am, thereloie, not pr(*pared to accept the encomiums 
showereil on the gentlemen whose names he has repeated at such 
length. If 1 were an Anglo-Indian, Sir. 1 would ni»t be proml of iny 
ancestors. (Mr. (\ (iHiiFirn.s: “1 am ])roud ot niv forefathers.”) 
Their history is not a good historx. 1 would like the honourable 
member rtqtn'Siuit ing the Anglo-Indian community to realise, once 
and for all, that uncb*r the pressure ot a (tovernment which lias 
luHMi knovN II as perfidious Albion the authoriti(‘s lie has (juoted could 
not write historN . I'lie Knglish hav<» never written history and tliey 
shall never be able to write history It propaganda has a value in 
human life, then I demand. Sir, that children should not be forced to 
gd on reflating a myth. 1 do not consider Siraj-ud-Daula to be a 
saitit. He was of a famil> which did not stand b\ the Emperor of 
Ibdhi. 1 hold no brief for him. But can we in the face of overwhelm- 
ing evideiK'e say that Siraj-ud-Daula did it? Dutch references have 
l>ei'n brought in. One of the greatest Professors of a Oontineuttal 
University w*ent to the Hague but he did not find one reference to this 
«(Wulled traginly in the oflirial documents. Another historian, aW a 
very eminent man, went to Ihwtugul and Spain and looked up all the 
documents there. There was not one r<‘ference ty the Black Hole tragedy 
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to be found anywhere. Then, Sir, I feel certain that the honourable 
representative of the Anglo-Indian community will accept the state- 
ment that the early East India C\»mpaiiy ftilk, whether they were factors 
or whether they were Colonels and Oenerals, were not very honourable 
men. Their record of history is a black one. and Englishmen or semi- 
Englishmen or Europeans or Eurasians or Angl(»-liidians should be 
ashamed of feeling proud of their deeds in India. 

For these reasons. Sir, I hold that the amendment should he 
rejected. Do not let us heat about the hush K.lher w^^ have convie- 
iums or we have no convictions. The tragedy ot (l,e Hlack H(»le, as 
it is called, never occurred and this fact 1 shouhl like (o teach lr» the 
children even if it costs us lakhs of rupees. Furlhei. Sir, it itengal 
gi\es tlie lead the rest of In<lia must follow. If tlu' (Jovernment of 
India and the Commissioner of Kilueation or h\ whatever name that 
officer is called, do not listen to reason, we shall know how to gel rid 
of these assertions of untruth from the historv of Imlia 

1 hope that the honoiirahle representative of tlie .Vnglo-1 mlian com- 
munity has heard of another tragedy. I refer. Sir, to the Moplali 
tragedy. In a railwax truck prohahlx double th«* niimher of those 
reported to have laMoi locked up in the Itlaek Hole weie loeked up and 
the number of deaths was higher than that in the alleged Hlaek Hole. 

I do not know whetliei the representative of the Anglo-Indian eom- 
muriity will agree to teach liis children of the action of the Civil and 
Military officers who tncfl to hide information of that .ncidenl for many 
days in iliese da> s of light and eivilization. I do not think. Sir, that 
it has e\er been je).orled that in a moment ot panic the ofticers killed 
many Moplahs in a railw.ix tnick vx here fhex died shouting for xvaler 
hut iH* water was gixen i<i them W'e Indians. Sir, haxe come to the 
conclusion that the so-callml ftiaik Hole imddent never occurred and 
therefore it is just and fair that our children shall not he forc-ed to learn 
it in Hie schools. 

Th0 Hon*bl6 Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQS Sir, I sli.ill sax a few' words 
in bringing the debate to a chise A,*^ 1 indicat(‘d in the l)egnining, a 
lot of irrelevant matter has been introdueed into tins liisfusMion . 1'lie 
question is not xvhether the alleged Hlaek Hole tragedy is a histoiical 
fact or not. }>ut xxhat the resr>lutinn xxaiits is that text-hortks in xxhieh 
there are references to the alleged Black Hob* Iragedx as a hist(i#ical 
fa(‘t should not be used in edm'atn<nal in'^titiitioiis or useil b\ the 
public anywhere in tliis province 

Now, Sir, the latter part of the resolution [mints to an imptcHsihi- 
lify. How can a (lov^Tinmoit [irevent a writer from writing some- 
thing outside institution- or places over whieh (lovernmenf have* got 
no control!' It is to that extent that I agree witli the Leader of the 
Opposition, and it is for that reason. Sir. that I suggested lliat there 
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were pracHfal difficulties in the way of acx^pting the resolution as 
it has been worded. But what we can do is what I hare indicated 
in the .suggested amendment. Leave alone the question whether it 
is a fact or not. Assume that it is not a fact and that it is a black 
lie. What 1 suggest is that Government will not, in deference to 
public teeling, allow the use of such books as text-books as represent 
the Black Hole tragedy as a hist<)rical fact. It is certainly open to 
me to read what hooks 1 like and not read w^hat books I do not like. 
It is open to me to prescril)e text-hooks tor schools without saying 
whether everything that the hook contains is true or false. It is 
Open to me to use it as a text-hook. To that extent we are prepared 
to go. That not in\rdve the (piestion whether the Black Htde 

traged> is a m>th or not. 

My friend Mr. Siddi(|i has lieen carried away by his elo(}uence, 
and he wants to assert tliat we declar<* with all the empliasis that we 
can commtjnd that the Black JBde traged\ is a black myth. Let ns 
all agree, hut how does it solve tin* ditliculties wdiicli aris(' from tlie 
wording of the resolution ^ It is for lliis reason, Sir, that 1 have 
suggested the amendment. It has been accept(*d ])y the mover, and 
if \ou permit, Sir, 1 would say that to that extent Government will 
lx* j)r<'pare(l to acc<‘j)t the amended resolution 

SPEAKER: Is it agreed that this amendment sliould stand 
part of the resolution? (Cries of “Yos’‘.) Then I shall put the 
amended resolution to vote. 

The amended resolution of Mr. M. Farhad Baza Chow d bury tliat this 
Asseinhl> is of opinion that the Government of Bengal should take 
immediate action for not allowing any hooks having reference to the 
alleged Bhu'k II (de tragedy as a hi.storical fact to he used as text -hooka 
or prize hooks in eduentional institutions m Bengal, was then put and 
agr(‘ed to. 


Adjournmtnt. 


It being 8-30 p.m.~- 

Tlie House was adjourned till 4-4o p.m. on Tuesday, the 27th 
August, 1940, at the Assembly House, Calcutta. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Assembly asgemUed 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

The Assemuly met in As'^i'inbly llouso, Calrutta, on Tuesday, 
the 27th Au^^ust, 1!H0, at 4-4o p.m. 

Mr. Speaker (the Hnn’hle Khan Bahuilur M. Azizul Haqux, 
c.i.E.) in the Chair. S Ilon’Iile Mini,<ters and 212 inemhers. 


STARRED QUESTIONS 

(to which oral answers were given) 

Filling up of posts of 26 Overseers in the Irrigation Departmente 

*206. Mauivi MUHAMMAD 18RAIL: {a) Will the Hon'ble 

Mini.'^ter in charge of tlie CoinnmnieutionH and Works Depurtmeut 
b(‘ pleased to state whether the post8 of 2(i (H*erHtH*rH (2(1 reKerved for 
Mu^litn> and 0 for tlie Scheduled (’astes) in the Irrij^ation Depart- 
ment iis iwl vet t i*»e(l in the ('alcuttu (tdzt'ftc several months ago have 
been filled up? 

(h) I.s it a fact that these posts have been filled up by (!u8te 
Hindus? 

(f'l If so, will the Hon’hle Mini.stfT lie pleased to state the reason 
therefor? 

(</) Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to lay on the table? a 
Btatement showing st*parately the peucentage of — 

(1) Ca.ste Hindus, 

(2) Muslims, and 
(d) Scheduled Castes 

in the existing jmsts of Overseers in the — 

(i) Irrigation, 

(rV) Duilding, and 
(til) Communication 


aeetioDB of the Depai^^^meutF 







AUU., 


MINISTER in charge of the COMMUNICATIONS and WORKS 
DEPARTMENT (the Hon’blo Maharaja Srischandra Nandy, of 
Cossimbazar) : (a) and (6) No. 

{r) Doen not arise. 

(d) A statement is laid on the table. 


Statement referred to in the. reply to clause {d) of starred question No. 206, 
shoudjig ike percentage of different communities in the. Subordinate 
Engineering Service including lower subordinates in the Department of 
(Communications and Works. 



Muslims. 

Castei 

Hindus. 

Scheduled { 
('astes. 

Others. 

Communications and Build- 
ings Branch in the general 
line — 

IVTinaucnt 

TfuniKirary 

27 •(»(> 

28 -57 

70 *21 
! (H *20 

2*13 

7 14 

Communications and Build- 
ings Brandi — Electrical — 
Permanent 

T(unj>orary 

18*75 

25 

75 

50 

i 


(>•25 

25 

Irrigation Branch — 

Permanent 

Temporary 

8*13 

33 *33 

01 *87 
(>2 *50 i 

i 

4*17 



Mauivi MUHAMMAD ISRAIL: With reference to answer (b), 
will the Hon’ hie Minister be pleased to state why these posts have not 
yet been filled iip^ 


The Hon’ble Maharaja SRISCHANDRA NANDY, of Cossimbazar: 

Because the matter is still under the consideration of Government. 

Mauivi MUHAMMAD ISRAIL: Will the Hon'ble Minister be 
pleased to state, in view of the low percentage of Muslims in the 
services, what skps liovernment are taking to remove the disparity 
that exists in the services of the Irrigation and Communications and 

Works Department.*^ 

« 

Th* Hoa’bl* Maharaja SRISCHANDRA NADY^ of Ooaaimbazari 

The onlji way to do so is by following the Commjinal Ratio Rules. 
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Communal ratio of vendors of excise shoyis in the Prince. 

•207. Mauivi 8YED BADRUDDUilA: Will the ^lon’ble 

Minister in eharj^^e <»f the F(»rest and Excise Depart tnent 1 h* j)leaf<ed to 
state the present nuni-er of excise slioj>s in the Frovinee uith profit of 
Its.‘J5U a montli and above ^ 

(h) IIow many of the vendors are — 

(11 Muslims, and 
(2) non-Muslim>i' 

(rl Is it a fart that (iovernment have passed or<lers that vacancies 
of excise shops should he tilled up a<*c<»rdin^ to ct)inm\inal ratio fixed 
for appointments under (iovernment? 

(d) Jf so, will (he Ilun'hle Minister he ph'ased to state whether the 
orders are hein^^ ()h>er\ed h\ Muluutlinate authorities? 

MINISTER in charge of the FOREST and EXCISE DEPART- 
MENT (the Hon’ble Mr. Prasanna Deb Raikut): {a} and (/;) No 

record is maiiitained in the Excise Department of the* pndils of c*xriHe 
shops. The jirofits vary witli the seasons. The cedhs tion of the infor- 
mation will entail labour whuli is not (>onsidered jxistifiahle. 

(D 1 list ructions lia\'e been issued that in distriets where the repre- 
sentation oi minoritN communities i.s disproportionately small, special 
consideration should he ^Mveu to their claims in accordance with the 
ratic.) hxed tor tin* minority communities in the communal ratio of 
services, 

i(h No report ot disre^'-ard ot the iiistruetioiis has he<*n recadved. 

Mr^ SYED JALALUDDIN HASHEMY: On a point of order, Sir. 
With utereiiee to the an.swer (h), namely, “the co)h‘(’tiou of the 
information will entail labour wlm h is not considered justitiahh*, ” may 
I enquire when the (jiiestion has been admitted by the Hon’hle Speaker 
and has been dec lared hv liiui to he a valid cjuestiori, what ri^hl has the 
Hon’hle Minister to sa\ that the e<dIe(‘tion of the information will 
entail labour which i** not considered justifiable? W'e want that reply. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Y ou can refer this matter to the (ViiiunitteS of 
Privileges. 

Mr. SYED JALALUDDIN HASHEMY: Then what should I do? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Y ou give a note to me and I will aend it. 

Mr. EYED dALALUDOIN HASHEMY: All rigiii, Sir. 
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Mr« ATHL CHANDRA SEN; Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleUHHl to state if, before enforcing the coniniiinal ratio in the selection 
of the (‘xcise Teudors, Government ascertained whether the Muslims 
desire to have a larger share in excise vendorship? 

The Hon’ble Mr. PRA8ANNA DEB RAiKUT: No, Sir, in settle- 
ment of sliops, Government follow the Communal Ratio Rules. 

Mr. ATUL CHANDRA SEN: Sir, my question has not been 
answered. My question is — iJid the Ilon’ble Minister try to ascertain 
whether the Muslims desire to have a larger share in excise vendorship? 

Th» Hon’ble Mr. PRASANNA DEB RAIKUT; Ml the communi- 
ties desire their owui (pioia. 


Number of primary schools, roalisation of education cess and assessment 
of education tax in Noakhali district. 

*209. Mr. HARENDRA KUMAR 8UR: to) Will the llou’ble 
Minister in charge of the Education Department he jdeased to lay on 
the table a statement showing with respect to tin* Noahhali district — 

(/) th(! numl»er of free primary schools for hoys proposed to be 
estahlished ; 

{//) the number of such scluxdN already estaldished; and 

the amount of education cess realise<l up U\ the JlDt March, 

1940 ? 

(h) Will the lion ’hie Minister be pleased to state — 

(i) the number of primary^ schools at present existing — 

(1) for boys, and 

(2) for girls; and 

{it) whether the existing primary schools ft)r hoys and girls will 
be alhnved to continue as before? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Union Hoard authorities have been asked 
to Assess education tax other than education cess uj>on selected j»ersons 
residing within their jurisdiction in the Noakhali district? 

(d) Is the llon ble Minister aware that since the imposition of 
education cess seteral petitions have been sent to the District Magis- 
trate stating that some Union Boards have assessed education tax — 

• (i) upon the Hindu residents particularly; and 

(it) upon those who are opposed to the party in^^wer? 
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(«) If the answer to {,}) is in the affirmative, will the* H.m’ble 
Minuter be pleased to state whether the Government eontemplnte the 
revision of the assessment by the District Mapstrute, Noakhnli!' 


MINISTER in charge of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (the 

Hon hie Mr, A, K. Faziui Hu(|)* (m (m I.Kmi including primary 

sections of 14U secondary schools. 

(ii) 186. 

(Hi) R8.1,89,31(). 

(h) (i) (1) 1,1.33 and (2) 795. 

(i?) A certain number will be diricontinued. 

(r) No. llie District Mu^i.strate assessed education tax under 
section 34 of the Denial (Rural) Primary Education Act. 19.30, after 
imiuiry by Presidents, I'nion Boards, and ('ircle OHictTs. 

(d) No. Several petitions both from Hindus and Muslims were 
received for revision of the asstvHsment made by thi‘ Distric t Maj^istrute. 
They were disfiosed of after projier en(|uirv. Assessment was revised 
wherever necessary. 

(e) Does not arise. 


The Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Second Amendment) Bill, 1940. 

The Hon’ble Mr. MUKUNDA BEHARY MULLICK; Sir, 1 bef^ 
to present the rejiort of the Select Committee on the Ben^^al A^^ricuitnral 
Debtors (Second Amendment > Bill, 1940. 


GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Tl|p Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1940. 

Mrs. HA8INA MUR8HED. Mr. Speaker. Sir, it is not without 
trepidation that I rise to exjin^'S m\ views on thi.s ver\ important piec’ir 
of le^fislution which, if enacted, will have a very tar-reachinj^’ effect o» 
the secondary education of this jirovincc. Sir, I have no preten.sions U> 
expert knowledge on educational matters. I will, therefore, refrain 
from attempting at an examination of the Hill wdiii*h has been very 
carefully, ihough not sympathetically, done by .loroe of my colleagues 
on the ffoor of this House. Sir, I have listened to the opponents of t|j€> 
Bill not only with attention and interest, but also with respect. Aa. 
far as I could gather, Sir, the gravamen of their criticisms against the 
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Bill is that it in, in the first place, a conimunaJ measure, and, secondly, 
it to transfer control from the university to a body which has 

been charaeterisefl as more political than educational. 

Sir, in fact, in the last analysis, both the criticisms are based upon 
the one and the only ground that in the proposed Board of Secondary 
Education, the Muslim community has been given greater representa- 
tion than wliat the opponents of the Bill would have been pleased to 
give. 

Mr. Sp(*aker, Sir, it is nothing short of a tragedy that the criticisms 
should have proceeded from those who claim to think of Muslims and 
Hindus as inseparable and integral j»arts of one and the same nation. 
Assuming, but not admitting, that Muslims have been given greater 
represt‘r»tation than they are eiititbol to, «l<»es it lie in the mouth of the 
nationalists to cavil at a measure, be(‘ause a few seats have been given 
to the Muslims? If the critics of tlie Bill find it hard to tolerate the 
^.xistence of a few Muslims on this Board, may I most respectfully ask 
them as to what fe(*lings the Muslims should entertain regarding the 
administration of the university hitherto monopolised practically by 
the non-Muslim community since the days of its creation? One of the 
most distressing features of our present day politics is the most inappro- 
priate use of the e.xpressioii “connnunalism . ” When a measure is not 
wanted and wlu'ii there are no arguments to condemn it, it has got to 
be ciiara(*terised as a communal measure. That is the only argument 
which appt'uls to the sentiinent^. In the ])resent cas(‘ too, Sir, the 
uigumeiit that the Bill is a communal one is in my opinion an 
ad Itontinuw, I would, therefore, apj)eal to the opponents 
of the Bill not to give tlu‘ dog a had name just to hang him. 

Secondly, ediu’ation which affects all the communities in this province 
lias hitherto la'cn <‘ontrolled practically hy one particular community 
with (M»nse<|uem’es, Sir. which are too obvious to be mentioned. (Cries 
of "Bear! hear” from the (’oalition Ibuiches.) The time has 
luiw arrived when the principle of self-determination sO glibly advocated 
in the ]>olitical sphere should a])ply to the sphere of education as well. 
Muslims who constitute the majority of the population in this province 
must have tlie right to determine the type of education which is best 
suited to tlu'ir religion and to their ('ulture. 

One word, Sir, and I have done. It is a matter of gratification for 
iis wiuuen that the Bill provides for the representation on the Board of 
W’oiueu whose education exercises great influence on the progress and 
well-being of the nation. May I. however, express the hope that it 
w’ill be possible for the Select ronimittee, though it does not unfor- 
tunately include any woman representative, to increase their represen- 
tation on the proposed Board. 
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With these few words I support the motion moved hy the Hou’hJe 
the Chief Minister. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: In risiiij^ to oppose the motions for 
circulation of the Bill moved l>v our esteemed frieiul Itai Haremlra 
Nath Chaudhuri, 1 'wouhl frankly say at the outset that I can under- 
stand the vested interests whi<*h Kai llarendra Nath ('haiidhuri 
represents, hut I cannot understand my esteemed friend Mr. Ahdul 
Hakeem supporting this moti(m. who apparently has deluded himself 
or perhaps does not know what he says or does not say what lie means! 
Personally, 1 felt j)it> to hear his speech, ('ominj; as it does irom a 
disappointed man. Perhaps it was said of thes«' people that, “th<»y 
have eyes but they do not set* — they have ears but they do not liear. 
He has evidently lost his vision throu^li disappointnuuit or any other 
ground whatsoever. My friiuids opjiosiu*. particularly our est(‘emed 
colleap:ue, Mr. Praniatha Nath Banerjee, .^aid the other day that the 
iSec'ondary iKducation Bill came to th«*ir knowled^re only the other 
day, \’ihen it was imhli^luMl in the “t^alcutta (iazetl^'. My friends 
conveniently forj 4 ‘i*t that the provisions «d tlie Bill wen* beinpr 
disciisseil threadbare both in pn-ns and platform lon^ lK*fore it was 
formally juiblished. As a mat1»*r of fact, the Bill has not come as a 
sur}iri''e. The entire c(»untr\ was a^itatin^ ami a^itatinpf for the 
establishment of a Boanl lor S(‘condary Education since when the 
present (loveriiment came into e\ist<‘nce On tin* contrary. I’ertain 
newspajicrs which rej>rest*nt the Caste Hindu mentalit\ were critieiH- 
inp it since then. As a matter of fact, th«*\ wen* composing the 
Ramayana even before Ram was born. 

Our esteemed colleague, Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee, with hift 
usual hi^h class orators descrilws the Bill as a Cobra Bill, but I would 
nspeidfully ask him to la\ his hand on his breast ami Ha\ whether 
there has been a contiTnie<l airitatiou f(»r tin* Se<*omlaF\v Boanl, whether 
there are jjreiiuine j;rievances against tin* dual-contrrd of tlie university 
and the Oovernment, and whether the jieople oilier than a (crtuin 
section of the ('asfe Hindus have ^n»t grievances atfainst the univerhity, 
'which 1 am constraineil to say, has on the face or on the symbol the 
innocent lotus, hut to mv mind it struck me that the imdlo althoinjli 
unwritten is or has been, “lauik like the inma-ent flower hut be the 
serpent under it. ” From umlei the innoeent surface of the lotus 
leaves the cobra is heiiifr juilled out, and this leg’islation is <»nly a mild 
attempt to destroy the fanos and the poison of the snake. It falls 
far short n't killint^ the (‘ohra wdth itji beautiful hood. If the control 
of the Matriculation Examination was adopted by the Board accord- 
ing to the country’s demand, the cobra under the innocent looking 
lotus would be killed. ^Then the lotus as it ia at present without the 
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**Hree'* woulfl be as iunocent as it look.s like. Professional agitators 
and ^^ste(l interest.s who have ulterior political motives against the 
present iiiinistrv have been delivering venomous speeches decrying the 
Bill as a communal piece of legislation as they have done in the case 
of other Bills which have passed into law for the amelioration of the 
masses. Some, however, who have the good sense not to describe the 
Bill as communal still maintain that it will officialise education. Both ‘ 
the Secondary Board and its Executive (hnincil will have a predominat- 
ing non-official clement. If in spit4i of this secondary education gets 
officialised, the fault will be the province’s and not the BilEs. The 
Board does not become an official b(»dy because the (lovcrnment sets it 
#p at the first instance. Who else wdll set itupr' Why should not this 
Secondary Btiurtl — us a distinct body — work like all other self-govern- 
ing institutions^ A large majority of people including the All-Bengal 
Teachers’ Association deprecate the dual contred in no umertain terms. 
But in the (’oufercnce of the All-Bengal Teachers’ Association it waa 
held that the time however was not opportune on account of the war 
conditions. Dr. Syama I'rusad was one of the <listinguished speakers 
in this (\)nfcrencc which was cvidcntl\ arranged to discuss the Bill. 
The plea of war or (dher conditions are laujc excuses for those people 
who have refused co-operation in the pi'(»sc<*ution of the war. Anyway, 

I need not go (»vcr the other grounds which have been so ably put 
forw’urd by my friend Mr. Syed Ba<lrutlduja the other day. This Bill 
is a belated measure so far as Bengal is (oncerned. War or no war, 
this brooks no further dcla\ . In spite of all the dilatory tactics of the 
vested interests and the un willingness of the university to part with 
some of its auto<*ratic powers, we must proceed at the ('all of the (‘ouutry 
as a whole aud in view of the greater interests of the people at large. 
Sir, it is n(»t for m<‘ to t<'ll you that over 2tt years ago the Sadler (Com- 
mission re('ommeiided the estahlishment of a Secondary Board^ aud the 
Hon’hle Minister for Education has told us on the floor of the House, 
bow Government knew no re^f and how' they failed in the past in their 
repeated efforts to materialise the scheme owing to the dilatory tactics 
and unwillingness of the ('alcutta I'liiversity to part with its power 
in this res})ect. It does not lie now in the mouths of the supporters of’ 
the university to blame the Government. They could themselves have 
p^t up a better scheme if they had so willed and if they had the 
interests of the country at heart of which they speak so glibly. Apart 
from making money out of examination fees and the sale of prescribed 
text-hooks, the Calcutta Fniversity did absolutely nothing for expansion 
or coiitnd of secondary education in the province. Sir, I know of many 
quarrels hetw'een two neighbouring high schools. The Calcutta Cniver- 
flity instead of settling these quurrels or controlling the iustitutiosns 
with a strong hand at one time supported one institution and at 
another time another institution, owing to ^ machinations and the 
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moving of wheels within wheels and influences from within or without. 
It has unfortunately become a coterie aud people are gradually posing 
confidence in the university in certain matters. Yesterday I was 
amazed to find a challenge thrown out by the esteemed Leader of the 
Opposition to set up a sej)arate National Secondary Board and to 
disobey the provi.sions of the Bill when they are passed int(» law. 
Curiously enough it strikes me as if Mr. Bose is advocating another 
Pakisthan or Napakisthan for education in Bengal. All right, Sir. 
We Mussulmans would not mind it. We rather widcome it. AVe are 
described as commiinul, but if an>one reads the speeches of the smaller 
or bigger fries ot the Opposition delivcued in any of the meetings lield 
in Calcutta he will find which part\ is communal. They do liot 
short of performing the burial and .vrm/h (»f the Mussulmans in their 
mad (*rgy of faki‘d-iip agitation. Still llie Mussalmans are branded 
as communal. In tliis connection, 1 am tempted to tak<' up some of 
the })f)ints put forward by Mr. Hakeem of Khulna who, while criticis- 
ing llie Bill '•aid — “some more Muslim members on the managing 
committee a liigh >c)iool won’t do any good. I want more sehools 
and more money.” if 1 heard him all right. The Board will start 
with a fund of about lakhs to begin with and there is provision for 
further grants ])\ ( idvcrnnient . As a matter of fact, the res(Hirccs of 
the Board are hound to expand gradually with grants and endowments. 
As regards mon' s( hools. mv friend Mr. Hakeem ought to know that 
tluuc are places ♦ven !iow where there are more schools than are 
really neeiled and there are none where jt is badly want(‘d. In one 
(fournadi thana (d my district there are about 15 or Hi affiliated high 
schools hut jealousies, disputes, Cjuarrfds and litigations have lieen 
going on between the s«hooL within a distance of one mile or of less 
than one mile a result some j)eople have been ruined or are going 

to be ruint'd 'I'he uriiversits. as 1 t(dil \ou already, has misfrably 
failtal t»*<ontrol. or look t(» the effieieney of the seliocds; on tin* other 
hand, tlndr •hvmpathies liave moved like the pendulum of a clo<*k. 
There are a thousand and one instances where firm eontiol is neees.sary. 
The evils of dual-control must go for ever. Certain 1\ it will he the 
primary duty of the Seeondar\ Board, if it has un> meaning, to 
devise wavs and means ot expansion ot secondary education, parti- 
cularly in “unselioolcd” areas. According to Mr. Hakeem more 
Muslim member'i on the managing committee won’t do. I (‘an rife 
iijstun(‘es of higli seliools where Hindu-ridden managing rommitteea 
would not admit or allow adeijuate and sometimes even any repre.sen- 
tation of Muslim interests on the managing committees even where 
there are a sufficient number of Muslim boys in and Muslirn popula- 
tion around the school, vrho have put in sacrifices for the institutioiy 
I heard Mr. Hakeem saying-— “there is nobody on earth who denies 
adequate representation of Muslim interests in public inititutions/' 
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It is news (o us, Sir. I can cite glaring instances, howeTer, where 
the f^indu majority will nominate and select such a Muslim to serve 
on the committee as will always ditto their views and will serve as 
“yesrnan” or henchman. This is the case in all the bigger so-called 
national organizations where the Hindus preponderate and where 
Muslims are treated in the same w'ay. Some Muslim showboys are 
found everywhere and they sing to their master’s voice and this w’orst 
form of communalism masquerades in the name of nationalism. Will 
Mr. Hakeem be surprised to hear that in one high school affiliated to 
th(‘ thilcutta University, the managing committee could not appoint 
oik; Maulvi even a.s an Arabic and Persian teacher, as a result of 
jiyliich the Muslim students have been compelled to take up Sanskrit 
a^ tlieir H<‘cond language, ((bies of “Shame I shame!”) Besides, 
the.N r(‘gar<l the appointment of a Muslim as an ordinary assistant 
teach<*r { 1*1 if it were a <*Time. It Mr. Hakeem bad eyes to see he 
might se(' liow the Muslim bo\H are treated as untouchables in the 
matter (»f arrangement for drinking water. H<* would see in certain 
schools a Hindu duftrtf pouring water from a mug in a tin glass to a 
Muslim b(»\ who is f(ubid(b*n to touch the water jars or even to enter 
till' hut where they are kept. These boys are made to stand in the 
sun and rain and thus madi* to drink water in a standing jjosture. 
Ther(‘ is no provision for a ]»rayer room for Muslim bo\s to say their 
zohur or aft(‘rnoon ])rayeis The sidiool aut}H)rities have never 
entertained such a proposal The\ have la‘en heard to say that if 
Mtislim bo\ s are alIowt‘d to piaN in a ritom that room would be 
regal ded as u mos<|m* alter stmie da\s But noliody ever prevented 
th<‘m from pertorming the S<ini>initi l*tfj(ih inside a schord building 
or maintaining the idol throughout the \ear in a j)ubli(‘ institution, 
although the authorities woubl not allow any JAHm/ Sheri f to be 
performed within tlu* school building. Tliis is how' these imprevssion- 
able young Muslim boys are compelled to start their lives, with an 
inferioritx <'ompb‘\' whiidi 1 am afraid is bound to last, long and is 
also bound to retiect in their subseijuenl life. By an irony of fate 
the\ are made to feel that ever\ thing great is Hindu and everything 
small i*. Muslim. This is 1 h)w Muslim culture is attempted to be 
destroyed and as a matter of fact unfortunately among the vounger 
memb(*rs of our community there are*bo\s and even adults who feel 
l^appy if they can pass for a Hindu. 1 have found that Muslim boys 
have not the courage to put on a Muslim dress or even a cap in a 
Ilimlu-ridden school and do not dare sits their pra>ers in a school 
iMUupound i*ven if they w'ould like to, and w'h\ Y Because they are 
made to feel that tlie.v are pariah.s in their own land! It is not 
uncommon that Muslim boys have even to pay their subscription for 
Tile Saraswiftt Pujah. Mr. Hakeem would still say that some Muslim 
members or some books of Muslim authors won’t do. and he speaks 
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derisively of control by the Secondary Board or an independent body^ 
to determine the rules of proper nianajrement of secoSdary schools and 
deal out justice evenly between man and man. They will supervise 
the j^eneral administration and not allow the schools to plii\ an uucon- 
trolled game. Either the (lovernment or the university have failed 
hitherto to control secondar\ eiliu'ation and so has arisen the urgent 
necessity of .^etting u]) a Board, Mr. Hakeem decrie.s the nomination 
system in the Board. In a Boaid ot ')(! there will he d w«»men and 11 
male persons nominated of whom d will he Muslims and 8 Hindus 
and 1 Eurojiean, here then is the llinilu's feary As a mattei’ of 
fact, Muslims want more and more reprcsontation on the Hoard than 
it has Wen givmi them in tlie Bill. There is a certain amount nf 
discontent on that account as wtdl as on account of the Matriculation 
Examination not being brought under the control of the Secondary 
Education Board. 1 only i>r a\ that Mr. llaketon and pt'ople of his 
ilk may find out the light path and he not led away h\ aiiN <»ther 
consideration than the interests of the countrN and the community. 
I^astly. Sir. heioie I resume m> •^eat, I would draw tin* attention of 
the Hoirhle Minister to ( lauso ;{.d of the Bill, viz , in regard to tin* 
objects to which the Secondaiv Kilination Fund shall Im* applicable. 
The pawnent of an\ gi ant-in-aid ti» hostels for stMondary schools has 
not heiui mentioned 

These hostels are rn‘cessar> fiarticularly to the Muslim and 
Scheduled (’aste students wjio liave got very few ndations to live 
with outsiile or can afford to j»ay the ♦•ntire cost of ftaiding and 
hoarding charges. 

With these words, Sir, 1 resume my seat. 

Mr. UPENDRA NATH BARMAN; Mr. Sperikei. Sir. I must 
thank ^mi for affording the Scheduled (’aste lnde|iendenl Hart\ an 
opportunit.^ to expresn their opinion on this vital measure I am 
authoriseil by my Part\ to express it which is not altogether hasod on 
our personal limitations, likes and dislikes, hut is based on our 
assumptions of the wider, popular will of the Selieduled (’astes 
outside the House. First of all. Sir, there has la*en raised the fjUeHtion 
whether we approve of the i^imiples of this Bill irresjuictive of its 
provisions. Some of our ohjeitioiis have been stated by my fri( 4 ^id 
Mr. Thakur, but. Sir. it is our majorit\ decision that wo approve of 
the principle, of course, us we understand the same. We recognise 
that by this measure the rroverninent of the da\ is assuming a greater 
control on seeondar.v educatiiui. Out of oO memWrs of tin* Board 11 
are e.r-<)J^vw oftirdals and <juasi-olh« iuI.H and 14 are appointed. Another 
25 members are elected members on the Board. To an outsider yie 
arrangement of cbe<‘k and balance Wtween the administrative body 
on the one band and the fiolitical authority on the other would- 
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seem to be the equitable, under ordinary circumstances. But, 
Sir, it'^niay be truly said that the conditions of Benjfal are not to be 
assesHcd on seeniin^^ly normal lines. Here the political party is sharply 
distributed into a few communal parties that are warring against one 
another not on general political principles but on communal considera- 
tions. Nevertheless, Sir, we on this .side of the House, I mean the 
♦Scheduled Caste members of the Indef)endent Party, think that (fovem- 
ment as it is constituted to-day is a democratic form of Govern- 
ment. All shades of ojuniem arc represented in it, and if at all we 
have to trust anybody, w'e shall trust the Government or ourselves in 
formulating and in guiding the destiny of the Bengalee nation and 
guiding the secondary education of this province, I shall, first of all, 
deal w’ith the defects aii<l the shortcomings that we find in the present 
control of the secondary edu<-ation. I shall not dilate on the economic, 
^•onstitutional and various othtT mutters, of which I confess J am little 
aware, hut from our simple mind.s and from our simple judgment of 
.the conditions that are existing in Bengal, w’e see that the present 
state of aflairs is not at all satisfaidory. It is satisfactory no doubt 
'on the ground that a section in Bengal has made much advance, but, 
.Sir, we think that the necessity of the times demands that there must 
be an all-round ])n»gress throughout tin* whoh* provinct*, irrespective of 
caste, creed or s(»cial statu.s and pusition To solve Mich a }>ro))lem, the 
present body ot control which us we know (!om(‘ from the higher strata 
of society, and who are imu'e interested in university education and 
liigluT walks of life, readerships and cliai/s, art mtt fit. We tliink that 
they are not (‘ompetent to tackle the problem whicli olitains in rural 
parts of Bengal. But the (jovernimuit wdiich is represen l(*d by all 
sorts of o})inions is certainly competent to criticise, to improvise and 
fulfil what is re(}ujred tor the uniform progr(‘ss of the jirovince of 
Bengal. That is one consideration. Of cour.se, we glory in the progress 
that has been made by sorm* comniuniti(‘s in Bengal, but lit the same 
time we are not satisfied that the great ma.ss of thi^ province has not 
been given the attention that it deserves. There is another aspect in 
respect of which wc want control. We find. Sir, that th|iiigh few^ 
favoureil and bct(t‘r plmaul communities have earned gooil fTjimeft 
throughout the world and in this jtixJviiiU#* in particular, yet the 
majority of them are smouldering io*^ dfist for w'ant of opportunities. 
The system of seeoudary education as it obtains l»-day in Bengal hafl 
made most of them fit only for university education. By the pre.sent 
method and system of .secoudury education, we have been sending to 
universities thousands of students every year. In other practical walks 
of life we find a few* of the employed are carrying on somehow but 
those that remain unemployed lead a life of destitution and misery. 
These unemployed youtlus Inung unfit for any other vocation than that 
of quill-driving and being iii most cases of un.sound health become a 
jiitiful eight, a burden to the family and a posHive loss to the nation 
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as a whole. This is also an unsatisfactory state of things. We feel 
that there must be a change in the system of seoonditry education, and 
that our youths must not only he fit to enter the portals of the univer- 
sity, but also be independent to the extent that if they do not find any 
job, they may be fit enough to maintain themselves by following other 
avocations in life. 

Sir, there is another point which though minor, yet is not 
unimportant. At present, there is no ilefinite plan underlying the 
territorial distribution of .secoiularv schools. There are extensive tracta 
and districts which have not been .served with a middle Knglish and 
high English school. 1 can speak of niy own district of dalpaiguri, 
w'here within a distance (d hd miles tlurc i" not a single liigii .“^cliool 
and there arc* onl\ four or five* middle English schools.. It has het‘n 
found hy practical c\]»eriencc‘, tliat h\ starting a middle Engli>li school 
in one jdace the nuinher of students has douh}i*d and iuultij>]icd. This 
only p^ov(‘^ that the rural population i'< now ejuite alive* to educational 
needs, hut tlo*\ iiave not got fac ilities l4ir secondary edih*ation. Thai 
is a slate of aflairs who h we think can he remedied hy the* (iov»‘rninent 
alone and not h\ others who are lc‘ss concerned witli the rural poimla- 
tiou. Hut. Sir. though we support the* principle of this Hill as 1 
have enunciatc'd g‘enerall>. that does not mean (hat we support every 
provision of this Hill The provisions of tliis Hill must he made clear 
to us so that we ma\ know (hat the (h'feets that w<* are sufl«‘ring from 
are going to he remedic'd hy the proiuHcd measure. The Hill, as it 
has hc-en presejit«*d t<» uf, doin clearly say that thc'se detects are 
going to he lenic'dic’d h\ (he ( M»vc*rnim*fit . e want to be clear on 
that and we want to study the Hill further, to see whether the seeds 
of iinprovc'mc'ii t are in lht*^ Hill of nc»l. It is for that reason that w*e 
have decided (hat we cannot at present .support tht Selc*('t r.immittee 
motion, hut in our (♦pinion, the Hill should be circulated for fiublie 
opinion.* Tift* Hill has been j^uhlished in the “(’a)cuttu (iazette’’ on 
the 1st of August, and it is only a tew days ago that the Hill has been 
circulated to the members of this Assembly Ibis AsM«*mbly w‘as ]»re- 
***fceujiied wi|^i other important nnd controversial business, and we, the 
lewder ftit^rta In, have to cemfess that we have not had time* to go through 
all the prdvisinns and aiderataml (be various implications that are 
contained in it. Moreover, there the public outside this House. A\^e 
find by passing of thin^Iill wc are going to make a revolutionary' change, 
and it is only fair and equitable that our electorates should be asked 
to give their opinion. We cannot assume all responaibiliiy and arro- 
gate to ourselves all wisdom and go on our own way. What is the 
harm if the Bill is circulated for public opinion end the public opinion 
obtained within the cdlirae of this year. If we could wait for 20 loi^ 
yean, what i« the harm if w« wait for one or two months moreP Why 
is this indecent haste? That makes us suspicious about the aims and 

V 
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objtM'tH of iliiB Bill. After all, there are various institutions and 
or^aiii -nations in the country which will be affected by this Bill. There 
are at least 1,400 high English schools and there are many eminent 
educational institutions, wdio can certainly be invited to give opinion 
on the provisions of this measure. The Hon ’hie the Chief Minister 
has declared eTni)hatical]y that this is not a communal measure. We 
take him at his word. But, Sir, why <loes lie want to shut out the 
outside public frtmi giving their opinions on this measure. If we get 
opinions from outside, it will only help us in this Legislature and the 
Select Committee to sit in judgment and make this Bill as perfect as 
possible. 

I shall not deal with the constitution of the Board at length, but I 
shall only make a few remarks. It has already heiui dealt with by 
my friend Mr. Thakur the other da\, and I ^hall, thcrelore, bt* brief 
on that |)oint. Sir, the fact is this. Sir, in the Boaid that is going 
to be constituted and in tlie Kxccutivi* Council there is not one to 
sab'guard the int(*r«‘st oi the Scheduled (histcs; I mean, a jieinianent 
otlicial entrusted with Schedul(‘d (’asti* eilucation. Sii, if the Bill be 
rushed in through tlie Select Committi*e <»ui representative will not 
get sutlicient considered (‘ouiisel in tlie matter tind the Select (V)m- 
niittee uill have to act on its o\n n wisdom. Had tlie\ g(»t the opinions 
of the wider jiublic at their disp(»s;jl, sw think that the\ would have 
been bettiM' equipped to jiroceiMl with thi'N omoous task 

As I have said, we recogni'>e that tlo'K* is in the peisoiimd of either 
tlie Board or of the E.\t<iiti\e (hminiitti'e lot oio' of the othcials 
especiallv entitled with the Scheduled (’:ist(*s edmatioii. The tdiicacy 
of tlie creation of such a j)ost and his inclusion in the said Board and 
Council is of immense value to tlo' Sriieduled t'asins \\\‘ invite the 
ministry's attention to this aspect t*f tlie matter. 

Our }>art\ gives considerabb* inijiortance to another aspect, which 
goads Us to suf)]M)rt the motion for circulation. It has been made clear 
that the whole of the Caste Hindu community is incensed with a sense 
of wrong supposed to be perpretated against them. Kightly (*r wrongly, 
they think so. If they are right, the four months that will be taken 
by the acce[)tance of the circulation motion will be sutlicient to allow 
them to prove the allegations before the bat of public opinion and to 
the satisfaetion of the House. The Hon 'hie the Chiet Minister has 
eategorically stated that this is not a coniTiuinal measure intended to 
wrong any community unjustly. So. Sir. this House is in a position 
to reconsider it here and now. But if they are wrong, I do only hope 
that a great and elevated eommunit\ , in whieh there are hundreds of 
sensible and nationalist-minded people, will recognise the need of the 
moment, the demand for justice and fairplay, the essentials of 
democracy, for which one of their sections had made enormous contri- 
butions. This is a perilous time in view of the World War. Any 
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faction will only bring cli^astor ti» Hoiigal if mIic Ih* phinged into 
communal strift*, ignoring its {hit\ clsowhore. Resides, tin* c^nntunal 
jpidousy and niisundcrstunding will considerably hamper the laudable 
»)bject of the Rill itself. Time ina\ heal the bitterness t)f the moment. 
Tt>-day, I find that tlie ('aste Hindu'' have tleeide<l to non-eo-operafe 
with the SeltMt (\tninuttee. To-morri)w, it is not inipoNsible that the 
great community ma\ reconsider its position ami intHlify its views. 
Alter all, they are pre'>*'ing for a just aiul eijuitahle eotjst itutional 
procedure, and we do not umler^tatid \vh\ it is unticijiated that the 
heaven*' will fall it toui month'' be a«lded to long \catN. W ith tlodr 
c(t-operat ion tiie Mill "t.iiid*' the < tianre of an iinprovetioMit . \\’«‘ want 

g(K)d-wil! to be ("laldl^hed l»etwi*en all (he intliOMitiul sections ot this 
IfoUsc. We do oiiK lin]»e that the KurojMMU lhitt\ will give the 
correct decision in .1 luoinenlou'* inattei like this. 

\\’i* on lon part, Sii, support tlu* cnculation motion ot Mai liarendra 
Nath ('haudhuii and oppose the Select f 'oininit t»*e motion at tfiis stage, 
{('heels fioin (’oiigress Menrh«‘s > 

Mr. KIRAN 8ANKAR ROYl Sir, I would prctei to go to the 
inici ophonc 

Mr. SPEAKER: i hu is \ oiu maiden speei'h V 

Mr. KIRAN 8ANKAR ROY: Not (piite (Laughter.) 

Ml Spi-akcr, Sii. 1 lio[>e \ou will agiee that I ha\e iie\cr wasted the 
time ot till*' House and ineideiilalh in> own time in trying to infiueriee 
the honouiahlo memhers opposite In m\ twent\ Nears’ experience of 
public lite, fairl\ active putdic iite. I have learnt one fundaineiifal 
lesson ot p(diti(s and it is this ^ ou ma\ liave juslii t* on vour si<le; 
you ma\ have logic on \<uir sidi*; \ou iiia\ }ia\e ♦doijuerice on \our sirle; 
but it toil iia\e IK) volt's, mdxulv will listen to ymi. I leulised. Sir, 
from llo' iMrginniiig that this cabinet supptuted by a communal and 
permanent ina)<»rHS" -{I'ries ot “Oh! <di !” from the (’oalitioii 
Renehes.) 1 rejieat. Sir, tins cabinet supported bv a eoininunai and 
permanent majorit\, aided and abetted by the European Ht*c(ion of thi« 
House, .sure of the lo\aJ footwork of their followers in passing through 
the right lobby, was never in a mood to listen to arguments. A iter 
all, Sir, what i.s the proposal of iii.v friend Mai Jlarendra Nalh 
Chaudhuri. It is a modest proposal -a pr(»pr>«al that the Hill, 
which is a controversial one, should be eireulated In^fore ri is 
brought forward for tlie consideration of this House, Sir, listen- 
ing to the sfMM^ehes from the other side, it seemed to me that 
most of the memlrers speaking against this motion forgot tj^e 
subject-matter of the discussion. Speaker after speaker got up to 
speak and spoke most ehKiuently and absolutely irrelevantly about the 
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miHdeed*} of the Calcutta University. (Cries of “Hear! hear!” from 
the Couip-css Benches.) I know, Sir, who are the targets of these attacks. 
My friends Dr. Syaina]>raHad Mookerjee and Mr. P. N. Banerjee 
were the targets of these attacks. Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee is quite 
able to take care of himself, and I know. Sir, that when he will speak 
later on he will be able to meet all the points that have been mentioned 
by the honourable members oppo.site. As regards my esteemed and 
inofttmsive friend Mr. P. N. Banerjee, us he already had his say, 
he would not be able 1o reply to the attacks made subsecjuent to his 
speech. Therefore, Sir, 1 would like to say one thing in mitigation 
of any sentence whicli honourable memberN may pass on him as being 
responsible for the misdeeds of the Calcutta University. 

I say, Sir, Mr. P. N. Banerjee was not resjujiisihle for the Calcutta 
T^niversit.v Act. It is an o]>en secret, not unknown I hope even to the 
members o]iposite, that when Lord (Tirzon ])assed this Act he did not 
convsult <‘ither Mr. P. N. Banerjee or Dr. S> aina])rasad Mookerjee. 
(Laughter.) Sir, as regards ourselves, we jire not very nundi enamoured 
of the (’alcutta CniversitN Act The constitution of the University is 
ba.s(*d on nomination. AVe are against nomination on principle. But, 
Sir, can an\l)ody deny, can an\bod\ in his senses di-n\ that this instru- 
ment of slavery in the hands (tf a great man like Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee 
beeanu' an instrument of freedom!*' (Mr. S\it \t Cn vMUi \ Bosk: “Hear! 
hear!’’) I was not surjirised. Sir, at an\ spet'ehes dtdiveit'd by members 
ojiposite, but I was jiained, greatl\ jrained and surj)rised. at the speecli 
which my most luimuited triend Mr Abu ILw^ain Sarkar delivered the 
other da\. (Laughter.) 

I hope Mr. Abu Ilossain Sarkar is hen* nou (A voice: “Yes, 
lie is here; he is listening to \our speech*’.) Sir, the first charge that 
he br(»ught against the university \\as that he was made to read a book 
like “Kngland’s Work in India.” Now that 1 hope his anger has a 
little subsided, I ask him, does h«* mean to say, that the official Board 
that this Hill pr(»po.ses to establi'.li will ]>rescribe any book 'better than 
that? lie made much of the point that Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das 
and Aeharya P. C. Ho\ ealleil the University " f/olamklunui/' That 
is true. Sir. But these great men did mU criticise any particular insti- 
tution ; they criticised the whole educational system which has been 
enforced upon us by our foreign masters for their own convenience. 
And if Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das had been alive to-day, does 
Mr. Abu Hossain Sarkar mean to say that he would have welcomed 
this piece of b‘gislation as a t»rogressive realisation of the great ideal 
of national education that he li^d in view? (Rai H\rekdra Nath 
CHArimx'Ri : “Hear! hear!”) Sir, what is the use of this kind of 
•cpbiBtrx ? Why bring in a great name for the purpose of your falla- 
cious argument? Deshbandhu Das is no more with us. But you also 
mention Hie name of Acharj'a Sir P. C. Roy. Fortunately Jor us lia is 
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still with us. Would you stand by hi.s judf^mt^nt on this BillP 
Would you refer this Bill for his opinitm?' If you rerfly t^are 
for his opinion, if you reall\ love his opinion as inindi as 
you say you do. I would advise you to send this Bill for eirculatioii so 
that not only A<‘har\u Sir P. (\ Ro> but all the veteran edueationists 
may express their opinion on this Bill. But, Sir^ 1 am .sure if they 
express tlieir (»pinion against thi.s Bill — which 1 am .sure they will— 
the Hon'hle ('hief \lini>ter will treat that opinion with great contempt, 
saying that that opini<tn i> the outcome t»t pr«‘judicial mimU. There- 
fore. Sir. it is no use referring and (|in*ting great aiitliorit ies. 

My friend Mr. Abu Ilossain Saikar icmembers the name of a paltry 
book he had to read, hut he toigot to ttdl \ ou that it was this mmh 
maligned I’nivcrsity ol (’alculta which forced the Licuteiiant-tioveriior 
(>1 a provinci* to resign on the <(Ucstion ot atfilialion of u school. If you 
remeiiiher that hook, ,\ou shioild have rcmcniherc<l Sirajgaiij also. Sir, 
evei\l)od\ knows that when Sir B:iinf.\lilc Fuller. ajnio\cd with the 
hoys of Sirajganj Scliocd Iwcausr tlic\ w»tc not prepared to give him 
a reiejition, demandi'd that the Siraiganj Seliocd should he disatlilinted, 
the iiniversit\ Hatly refused to do it. tt'ries <d “Hear! hear!" from 
(’ongtvss Benclies ) W hat do \ ou think would h** the po.sjiion of any 
Hi-hool under this Board it it did an\ thing halt as sediti»)nH as was done 
In till* bo\ s ot tile Stia.igaii) Seliool ^ I am sure, theie would not he 
the ghost of a chance of the sdiool retaining its affiliation. 

Mr. Sp«‘akcr, Sir, coming to the Bill it.sclf, in\ first olijection is 
that this is a Hill mi.si'alled an 'Kdiicatjon Bill" — It is really a 
Political Hill. Sir, I huve i»-ad this Bill carefully cliui.se by r luuse. 
1 have gone (br<»ugli the speech — the opening Hjieech of the Hon’ble 
the ('hiet Minislei — then* is not a Wiird ol .seeoiidary (m 1 nciitiou. 1 
beliine. Sir, the Hon ble the Chief Minister thought that not having 
au> eiI\icationai polic} ol his own the next best thing would be to 
appoint a Board and ask tlmt Board to find a policy foi him. Sir, 
before w^e pass tfiis Bill we would like to kinnv whether this cabinet 
stands for expansion or for limitation of seeondary education. 1 aak 
thi.s pointedh. I ask tliis becau.se 1 nmiember, in Hfdb, in a Conference 
at the (jovernment Hou.‘<e the Sjiecial Officer Dr. Jenkins, the k<*eper 
of the edmational con.sciein e rd the Hon file the Chief Ministej — 
rather a hard task — suggesteil tliat 4tM) schotd.s were hufiicieiit for the 
education of thi.s province. Remember there arr 1 ,4(H) st holds to day, 
but Dr. Jenkins in the plentifude of his wisdom thought that 400 
aehools would he enough for Benga^ amJ even more ominous is that 
the exact aum of lia. lakhs was mentioned as sufbeient for the 
secondary education of Bengal. So I ask pointedly — let the cabinet 
tell us whether they stand for expansion or for limitation of secondary 
education. P would like to know further whether they atarid for 
▼ocatiopal Education of for literary education, whether they sftmd for 
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claHHi(‘{il I'fhuaL'ori or for morlorn and scientific education. I hope, 
Sir, fh<*^fIoii })lc the (^hief Minister when he replies will make it per- 
fectly clear to the House wliat the cabinet stands for in the matter 
of Hccondarv education in schools. So, Sir, niy first objection to this 
Bill is that this is a Bill without any policy behind it. 

Sir, iny serdiid ol)jection to this Bill is that this Rill seeks to 
officialise the si'condary education of Benj^al (Mr. AnnrLLLA-AL 
Mahmood: ‘ What is tlx* thir<]!-' ) Don’l be iinpatieni. I am coming 

to tliat ami yon will not like it. I'lnsie illuminating remarks do not 
toucli me in tlie least. 

Sir, as I was saxing, m\ ■^eeond objection to tlii^ Bill is that it 
seeks to oMieiulise tlx* Boaid oi Se4-ondar\ Education. It has been 
point«'d out that tmt. ol the ot) memlaM’s cojujjosino this Education 
Board 2o are «>ith<‘r oflicial or (jua'^i-official , 2o go througli some sort 
of election, and we are not satisfied with that sort of (dection. 

Sir, there i** one point I would like to mention hm’e. Me know that 
seven membeis will be ele<ti*d to the Boaid 1)\ this House, and thiet*, 
as far a*' 1 lemember, fiom the I ppei HoU‘'e. Now, Sir. there i> no 
mention alxml the proiaahiie ot this (dection It tlu' ]U'oct‘dure is elec- 
tion b\ majontv votes and I ha\e no doubt that is the procedure 
intended, then I am sure not a single memlx'r oi the ()ppo‘'ition would 
b(* ele(-t(‘d to this Board, not evmi m> fiiend Mr. Abu Hossain Sarkar. 
((Vies of ‘'Hear! htau'!” from (’ongress BtUHhcH) 

Now . look at the E\<M‘utive ('oum il In tht‘ h'.xta uti vc Council 
which will give (dfect to the policx, out of 11 nuMiibers S are otficials. 
So, Sir, can it be pretendeil that the Bill does m>t seek to officialise 
secondaiN education in Beiigar*' Betoie we are asktal to hand over the 
mitire (hargi' of the secondar\ education to this Board, arc' we not 
entitb'd to examine the rec^ords of tlie Government in this matter y Gut 
of 1,4(10 sfdmols — I am confining myself to the high schools— only 49 
are (lovernnn'iit schools. (Mi. Svitvi (’hvndhv Bosk: “IL'ar! hear!”) 
(»0() sidiools. 1 ludieve, not m«»re than 000, receive some sort of aid. The 
entire secombirx lalmation of Bengal has betui brought into existence 
and is being supported by the public. AVhat is the record of the Gov- 
ernment that to-day we shall hand over the entire management to the 
Governimuit ? 

My third objection is that you have introduced comraunalism into 
education. Read the idauses about the eommittei's. There is a wonder- 
ful refrain — so and so eoniinittee wVll have so many Muslims and eo 
many Hindus ami out of that so many Seheduled Castes. You read 
clause by clause and you find that refrain. For iny.self. Sir, I got so 
iisinl to that refrain that I was surprised not to find a clause about 
successful eaudidates — that of the successful candidates, so many shall 
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be Muriliins aiul so many shall bt‘ HiiuUis of which «o many ^hall be 
Scheduled (\istes. I suppose, Sir, that is a mistake which will be 
corrected by the wtmderful Select (’oinmittee ! 

Sir, out ot the ol) members of the B()ard. it has becit pointed out, 
22 are Iliridus. 20 Afuslims and 7 or iS Europeans. AVhy the 
Eur(*peans ( (Uiie iii pa^ses m\ comprehension, pas.ses m\ understandinjj. 

1 siipj»ose. Sir, it i'- the olil st<»r\ oi the j>n»verbiul monkes haviuj; his 
ehare td tio* A!i>N\a\. it is known, it is ver\ will known, 

that out ot l,10(l *.( hools 1.20tt schools were established b\ llinduH; out 
of toon than l.ikh*' ot 'itudenl*» loiidiii^ in schools h*s.. than 

80.000 ale Muh.iiumadans That is the state of aftairs, and i1h‘ llon'bb* 
the ( hiet Miitistr?- with Ins usual ( ourairt* of m» conviction told us that 
he hail been u'l lieiotis to tlo* llltidu>, that he liad Immui over^eiiefous to 
the Hindus 1 am sori\ 1 have to mittT into this asp<M't of the lim'stion. 
AVe the ( 'one-i esUiieii at least tr\ not to be communal in our outlook 
and it We ihe Hindus have establishe<l these .schools I realise we have 
onlv ihuie mir diiiv It is not a mattm' ot fuidt*. at least 1 am not 
tiwino to make it a matter ot prnle. but if vou attack mv comiiniiiity, 
th<*ii \ou ioiir me to sa\ ihinu'^^' whnh perhaps mav not be fdeastint to 
the lioiiouj .ililc eenlleiucn oppositi* 

Next I (one to I he I'lesnlciit ot the Ibiard Mv cdijection to the 
Hoard is th.i! i! Is .1 one man s show, d'he I'lcsidenl (d the Hoard 
i‘ the l itan on w hos«' shoiildeis the entile sccondai v iMliieatioii of 
Heno’al Jests He as the Hiesideiit (d the Hoard finds a polii’v for the 
Hon Ide Ministei He as the Hlesolellt of the I'ixemitive (’oiimil 
^nves elVeet to that {hiHi v He as the I’re.sidefit (d the Finanee (‘om> 
inilfta* timls the tiname He as tlo' I'resident of Ho* S\llabuH (’om- 
initte(' s«d(M ts books; he as tin* i'lesidimt <d the Ibiblicalion Commiltee 
^ets writt'is to wnte hoidvs and jmblishes them. I d(» not know' 

wloyliei* you will be aide to (nol anvliody with smdi universal genius 

anvwloTe. -Th(‘ onl\ i ham e (d makin;^- this Hoard a suecess is alter 
the erushiiij^ dideat (d (ieimanv. Do not s,.nd Ad<dph Hitler to St. 
llebma or wherever you propose to send him. HriiiK' liim here and 
offer him tills j(d». because after all if you establish a totalitarian 
stall' in the shape (d an Education lioard there must la* a Eiihrcr. 

J^ir, T liave nearly fiiii.shed. I support the motion rd Rai Hiiren- 
dru Nath (’haudhuri for circulation. After all, this Hill w'us not 
published more than a few w’eeks aj^o. 1 have told tlie Ifousf? that 
nmre than d lakb.s of Ixiys read in tliese schimls, and their fruardiana 
oufrht to be jriven a chance to say what aort of education they want 
for their boys. In those schools there are .wveral thousands of 
teai hers w lio should also be ( onsulted. And what would you lose by 

doin^^ this^ The Hon’ble the Chief Ministei has stated that he hiin 

the public behind him — the public, mind you, not the publi** which 
Lave expressed their vj^ews but the public which never exprefc their 
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viewH. lie has the press behind him — not the press which haa circu- 
lation l>.it the press which is subsidised but has no circulation. Any- 
way, wiiat is he afraid of!^ 1 know he is afraid of nothing. Therefore, 
1 appeal to him to accept this motion for circulation. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the luotion moved by my friend Eai Haren- 
dra Nath Chaiidhuri. (Loud applause from the Congress Benches.) 

Dfi Hi Cl MUKHERill: Those wlio have studied the history of 
education in Bengal cannot hut be aware of the valuable work done 
in the sphere oi })rimary, sei-ondary and collegiate edncaticm by the 
Bclioids and c-olleges under missionary control situated in difterent 
])arts ot our province. If education has spread in Bengal, it is largely 
because it was encouraged and educational facilities of ditferent types 
provided by Kuropean nnssionaries. 1 need bardl\ draw \our atten- 
tion to the fact that to-day many of the tt'achers ot educational 
instiutions controlled by tlie different niis^ionarv organisations are 
lurgel\ staffed by hmmi and women of our comniunil\ and to this extent 
>\e are vitally interested in tin* Secondary Education Bill. 

We have irj India to-day an organisation known as the National 
Christian Council wliich has its juris<liction all over India. Burma 
and f'eslon. This bodv has branches in eviTy pro\ince of India 
including Bengal. Tlie National Chiistian Coum il ])ublishes a din‘c- 
t(*ry every year in which, aiinmg other thin^^'', it ^ives information 
about the various beneficent institutions controlled b\ the diib'rent 
missionary organisations. Tin* National ('hiistian Council is what we 
call a union of all the Protestant organisations. The Homan (\itholie 
Church also publishes a directory on similar lines and this too gives 
the above kind (»f information. According to the latest editions of 
tlu'se two directories, the different Protestant denominations as w'ell 
as (he various religious orders of the Homan Catiiolic (’hurch are 
maintaining ol hig^fi ICnglish and 8(» middle English and middle 
vernacular schools. These include .sc hools for boys amC girls. 102 
hostels are attached to these I-'IT secondary schools. About 12A per 
cent, of the students are Christians and 87^ [ler cent, iion-t'hristians. 
The total number oi students in tln*se schools has, for the last few 
years, varical b<*ween 28, >00 (4* •{O.tHfO of yvhoni Indian ('hriatian 
stgdents huvt* nevm b«*en fiiore than d.OOO. It is thereforei evident 
that these e<l\i<‘ationai institutions are bent*flting non>(Tri.stian8 more 
than ('Kristians and they have succeeded in attracting .such large 
numbers t>f non-Christian students only on account of their superior 
effieieiiey as centres of teaching, for their superior discipline and 
their general superior atmosphere. 

' While ft majority among the teachers are Indians, Christian and 
non-Christian, the men and women in < liarge are nearly always non- 
Indian^, I admit that in the past any European was regarded# as 
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8U&iently qualified to aet us iLe head of these eilueational iustitu* 
tioBS. But it is uot su) now. In the l^'rolestuait s<*hools to-dfty under 
British control, we find M.A.'s of the rniversities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, Liverpiud, Binnin^huia. Hdinbnrgh, (ilusgow 
and Aberdeen. And, what is more, u mujt^rity of the.se gentlemen 
and lady missionaries hcdd teaching diplomaN. So far as the Itoman 
Catholic educational institutions are ('oncciin'd. it is perhaps ktiown 
to many tliat, under the rules of the ndi^iotis orders to which priests 
and nuns belong. the\ arc given their education in their own colleges 
in Europe. Any one who has taken the trmibb* to familiarise liim- 
.self witli the courses oi stud\ impi»sed on tlu‘ .stvulents of tliCvSt' Cathidie 
colleges and knows sometliing about the intensive training, theore- 
tical and pra«‘ti»‘al, tlie\ havi* to undergo, must admit tliat the 
educational staiolards maintained in tlo'se s]»ecial institutions are in 
no way inferiiu’ to thosj* maintained in se<ular universities. 

In my own mind J alw,t\,s i ia.s.sif\ non-Indians wlii> come into 
our country under two lategoiies — those who (omc to Imlia to earn 
und tliose who come here to i:i\c us the l»c.st ot what tlM\\ have. 
Among the foimer are niclmled non-Jmlians who (ome ln're as Gov- 
ernment ^ervant^ a-' well a-* tho-sc otheis who come here as busineH.s- 
ineii 1 am mti one of tiiose who onv\ the nmne\ teamed in India 
b\ non-Indians, for I nsognise the undeniabh* fact that this is due 
to our own unfitm^s^ which ha*' lenden'd p<»SNible what sonn* call tluf 
“economic c-\|)loitalion" ol India. As an Indiaii. I would oi course 
like to see the mone\ earm‘<l here b\ iion-lndians refaimul in our 
motherland, and I feel happ\ when 1 remember that we an* gradually 
learning- how to tend foi ourselves. While e\ei\ tair-mindi*d Indian 
must feel grateful for th<* S 4 *!vie»*s, direet aiol indirect, icnd(*rcd by 
non-Indians (.)f this (-ategorv, he eaiinot forgo-t the (M|ually important 
fact that India has to pay ami to |>a\ ratluu heavily for the serviees 
rendered to her. In my vi<*w, those non-lmhaiis who come here not 
to take but to g-ive stand in a «*lass by themsclve*, and that is wliy 
India ought to feel grateful t»» tliern. It is not perhaps known to 
many that very hig-hly (pialified Protestarif missirmarieM, niab* and 
female, draw not what J would (-all salaries but subsistem-e w'jiges 
all through their lives. ] oceupy st»in«‘f hing of a position in I lie 
Baptist denomination and have non-Indian iiussi<mar\ friends behuig- 
ing to praetically every Protestant denomination, and 1 know 
that what I have ju.st siiid is a faet. 'I’heii, again, these allowanccft 
as I prefer to call them, are not met out of funds collecteil or raised 
in India. They are all met fnmi the resources of the various 
European and American Ib»ards of Maiiug^emerit all located abroad. 
The result of this arrangement is that India is to-day getting ^he 
services of about 10,tMK) higbly educated and properly cpialified non- 
people without having to spend a single pice for them. Of 
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theHO about 850 are with us in Bengal to-flay, fully a fourth of whom 
are eoii^iectecl with some form or other of teaching^. 

The services reuflered by these imselfisli Protestant and Roman 
Catholic missionaries do not end here. For whenever capital expen- 
diture has to he incurred for erectin^^ buildin^^^s and providing equip- 
ment, no matter whellier it be a .school, a college, a dispensary, a 
liospitul, an agricultural, an industrial or a technical school, a home 
for the blind or one for leper.s, j)ractically the whole of it is collected 
abroad ami s[»<‘iit in India. It would pcrha]).s .surj)ri>e many, to 
learn that to-day the Prot<*8tunt dcnoniination.s abme are maintain- 
ing about 17,000 beneficent institutions oi various types including 
educational institutions at an annual recurring cost of over 2 crores 
00 lakhs, and that m(‘rel> one croia* and a half of this annual 
recurring <‘ost is beii»g contnbiitcd by hhigland and Aimudca ami other 
non-1 mlian countries. 

So far as tbc Roman ('atbolic im>lilulions arc r*f>nccrne<l. 1 have been 
assured by one occupying a ver\ bigb jjo.sition in the Catlndit' liierareh> 
that tli(‘ Calli(di<’ (Oiurcli is maintaining iiearl.N an e(jual numher of 
imstit ut ions at m*arly th(‘ same annual recurring cfxt It iv o!il.\ fair 
that 1 should add that, as unlik(‘ Piotcstant missitmaT'ies, Roman 
Catholic ])ricst.s and nuns have no familn's to su])port. tlie\ drau on]\ 
tli(‘ir actual cNjuMiso. Amnoik' who, like m,\st‘ll. lias seen tin* liumble 
standard of living maintained lor instamu' by th(‘ d(*suit and the 
Salt'siaii fatliers (d’ ('aleuttu. the piie^is <0 tin* Ordiu- of the lIol.N Cross 
at Diieca and of the secular fatliers of St Aiitiion.\ School, ol tlie 
Loreto nuns of (aleutta ami of tlie Daughters id' the ( rovs at Kuiseuug 
must mliiiit th.it in them Providence has gi\en us a .set ot unselfish men 
and women eagi’f to s(>ivi‘ us and that uilhoul an\ cxjieiise to us 

Su(*h imm and women, Protestant and Catliolie, are in charge of the 
137 Heeomlary schools alrea»l> referred to h\ me. After careful 
caleulatiou 1 find that, taking all (d‘ tlnun together, out oT every 10 
rupees s])eni on the inaintennnee ol these in.stitutions, (iovernment 
contributes alxuit Re. 1-12 to Its. 2; fees reali.sed from students are 
responsible for about Rs. 3-<S to Rs. 4, and the balance comes from the 
funds provided by the different l*r<)testant missionary .societies and 
Roman Catholic onlers. These figuies. let me repeat again, take no 
account of tlie capital expenditure. 

I have also to remind you that while about 12 J per cent, of the 
students are Christians, the rest never less than 871 per cent, are non- 
Christians. 1 know as a matter of fact, that many non-Christians, 
Hindu and Mussalman, occupying high and fairly high positions to-day 
ow* the education which has enabled them to acquire these positions 
to the concessions enjoyed by tbem as students in one or other of the 
ftducntio^al institutions under missionary contrjd. Nor would it be 
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correct to assume that these in>titutinns are hoiiijcr maintained as a 
means of direct Christiati pr()j)a^randa tor the ])urpose of encoarag'ing’ 
change of faith among their students. Some ot these institutions have 
been in existence for half a centur> ami mme ami tangible results, in 
the shape of open coiiversitm to ChristianitN tor which figures are avail- 
aVde for succe‘^si\e \ears. are far fn.m em-ouiaging. Ami yet these 
institutions are being liberally financed because tliose who contribute 
the fuf.ds in countries outside India a< uell us iht»se who work in our 
midst have felt tlie call to uiistdtish woik 

I have said all this by wax ot piooi oi m\ contention that if it is 
the desire ol those respoiisilde toi this Hill to liaxe iinjuxrtial opinion on 
its meiits troiii a detaclied souree xximli is alnixe the slif^htt*st suspicion 
of partiality or prejudice \\ e hax»*. in lhes(‘ missionaries, HrotestanI and 
(atholic, liighlx educated non-Imlian men ami xxoineii actuallx engagtni 
in tin* xx’oi l\ of cdm alioii and liilK (|ualitie<l to oiler us invaluuidc* 
assistance in mnking the Hill a piece of legislation xxliich will serxa* the 
best interests of our proxince I hen. a^'ain in the H<*ngal Hoard of 
( hristian Education affiliated to the Vational f htistiaii ( oum’il, we 
liuve tin or^ani/ation wheie edmat lona | e\|H>t1s <’an disen*"* the diflVreiit 
(dailies of the Hill ami oflta us then snpp,-.,t mns Thi*^ is a Proteslunt 
01 ga n iza t ion , hut 1 am almost c(*itain that the Homan (nllndics hax'e 
their o\\n organization parallel to this 

1 In* Hill has alreadx pioxoked dis( n«,snin and pndialdx given rise 
to a (crtaiii amount of misimih'i standi ng. it not doxxnn^ht ill-will, 
A^liile sofiie claim that it aims at (»i(»\iding a hctti*! marhim*rv' lor tin* 
CMUitiol (d seciutdarx education, othcis ar*’ c(jnall\ ('iiijdiatic m main- 
taining that it has Keen flamed with a m i s, }| i»*\ oils ])Uip()Me I do not 
hax'c any dcsiie to sax |Ust iioxx xxhn h of ihoso txxo conflicting opinions 
is 1 oriect OI exen xxhctlici the tiuth lies sonn-xxheie hetxxeen tlie Ixxo. 

• 

At a time xvhen there is xxar and bloodshed, il <loe.H not hehoxe those 
wlio loxe peace to sax or to do anx thing calculated to add to the 
tremendous burden hunianilx is aliauelx carrying It is therefore that 
I am pleading that in order to inateriallx diminish if not to alxdish that 
lack of harnionv \xhi<}i has alno'idx manifesterl itself over this contro- 
versial piece of legislation, we should seek advice from (jualified and 
impartial quarters ami rme such I maintain consists of iion-lndian 
missionaries, Roman r'atliolic ami IVotestant. engaged in edin^ution. 

Let me, before I sit down, say that I was at Hankura lust W’eek in 
connection with educational xxork now being carried on by the Bunkura 
Christian College and Collegiate School I found that in the latter 
there are two Elnglishmen. both <)^^ord men, with teaching disphunas 
who have been teaching there for years. In the same toxvn, there m a 
girls’ middle school where the head is a lady missionary’ who is a 
firraduate of another !l|^ritish university ami also holds the (’ynbridge* 
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Diploma in Teaching. No one would ever dream that people such aa 
the.ne Ijave any axe of their own to grind or that any suggestion they 
might offer would be coloured by Hindu, Muslim or Indian Christian 
prejudice. From a talk with them I understood that all the knowledge 
they have about the present Bill is drawn from a summary of it which 
appeared recently in a local Anglo-Indian daily. Surely, if we have 
any desire to do things in the right spirit, we should take advantage of 
the fjresence of such men and women among us. I would therefore 
appeal to (lovernment to circulate the Bill at least among the class to 
whicli I have referre<l and to proceed with the uork w<‘ have in hand 
after they have been given an opportunity of hel}»ing us with their 
suggestions. 

Mfi ABDUR RA8CHID MAHMOOD: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I welcome 
the Bengal SecamdaiN Kducation Bill, Such a measure had been 

long overdue. I congratulate the tiovernment for taking in liand 
such an important pie<’e of legislation when it is much more needed 
than ever, 'hlie Bill has the luck\ star of being sponsored and 
maiKi'Uvred })\ the prime mover of the tiovernment . Only the grim 
irony is this, that where the Bill slnuild have been soaked and sweeten- 
ed in milk of human heart, it is in tho.se quarters that the Bill is getting 
sapp(‘d in bitt u' secretion. In the name (»f the nation and on the plea 
of a minority, a niinorit\ that claims in season and out of season to 
have made what Bengal is to-da> , our Hindu brethren fre(|uently dis- 
sociate themselves with the po[»ular (lovernment in matters uhich 
vitally hear on the nation and nation-building, It is untbinkable ibat 
those \s!io claim to be the forch-beareis iti Bengal juit the flame out at. 
tfieir own convenience. Jt is untbinkable that those who are enligbten- 
e<l could single themselves out to keep abtof esju'cially when an Kduca- 
tion Hill lias come before the House for consideration The reason 
]>robabl> is that the Bill has a strong drawback— u drawback not in 
the sense of a defeet — but a drawback in the sense that the Bill seeks 
to jiass the effective contnd of secondary education on to the people by 
u legally constituteil Seeondar\ Kducation Board having a larger 
numher of representatives of the people by drawing hack some of the 
people who have long hehl a momqxdv of education as if under a Boyal 
Charter of nation and eommunit\. It is very interesting to observe 
tliat my Hindu brethren, though thinking all ilie time on commucil 
lilies, express in national terms, ami make the Muslims express in 
communal terms, although the> -the Muslims-~by their vast majority 
form the nation of Th»iigal. rnfortunatel} for the Muslims of Bengal, 
division is eonimnnul and not national. 

Sir. we not only want more education hut also more substantial 
eiltacation and want it ail at once in the best interests of the nation. 
We want to prepare the masses of Bengal for the national responsibili- 
ties — ^the responsibilities of a free ^nation. The task must begin just 
e i 
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now. It is far away from the zone of intellectual derelopment that a 
vast people must remain under perpetual serfdom of ifrnnrance only to 
swallow bombs dropping from the sk\. Every element must be a Vree 
element to constitute a free nation. For that we want to free the 
masses, up to the secondary stage at least. Here comes up on the 
scene the role of secondary education. It is not for me to teach you 
that secondary education opens the avenues of life, and the check value 
for this oj)euiny mu.sl be in the hands ot the ma.sses. Nothing cun flow 
by throttling the force of flj)\v. The masses form the force of How. 
Their cause mu.st he udvunce<l beioic advance is pos.sihle on any line or 
lines. 


Sir, .secondary education was so long left under the control and 
administration of the TnivcrsitN of ( alcutta. This l>od\ must have 
done their best, but their best has not proved to be tlie least best for 
the masses of lleiigal. Therefore, the formation of a Hoard for 
secondary educatitm comes inl(> being on the body of the Hill, wherein 
a largei and more ettective reprcsental ion of the masses should have 
been contem])late(l. I would di(»j) i1m‘ point by druuing the jMunted 
attention of tlie forinulatois in this mutter. 1 want u national 
representative Hoard to come into being. Tnless the representation of 
the majority conimiinil\ is enhanced it would not have tin* deimx’ratio 
character of ilje Hoard of Conlnd. Sindi « constituteil body shouhl not 
only relieve the rniversit.s ot Calcutta (d the burden of secondary 
education. i»ut take up all duties f)f secondar\ edmaition including the 
conduct of examination I hope the memliers of the Select Committee 
will look to it. 


Sir, the whole atmosphere is in a state of torpor on account of war 
conditions prevailing. If we are at all feeling our existetice as to-ilay, 
and as we wtmhl (’ontemplate for a free nation, we W'ouhl tlart forth to 
iiiipn>\%* the l(»t (d xxjindarN edination with a view to inilusl i iulise 
the countiiv tar and widi* and open r»ut faetorics on u sirale 
that would help the great denio' raru*s <jf the world to-day. Our 
existence t(>-da\ ami advancement to-morrow as a democratic nation is 
individually co-related with the great democracies of the world. We 
must prepare .'•o as to be able to help one another with our deeds in 
times of need. Sir, now a note of warning to those who are enjoying 
a lively canter by bantering the mover of the Hill. They may be v^ll 
informed to know that the Bill has the solid support of the masses of 
Bengal and shall be psamed into law in due course in the face of all 
opposition. I may frankly tell my learned friends of the Opposition 
that they may go on lurking, but the caravan will go on. 


Mttthri AtU HOSMIII MflKlflx Sir, is tkn homxmhk sumUto 
in order in nsing the word **barkmg’*F 
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Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: They do not know of any better 
term than “burking”. 

Mr. ABDUR RA8CHID MAHMOOD: Sir, 1 therefore invite my 
brethren — my enlightened brethren — to join us in the task of training 
the Bill to the satisfaction ot all. With these few wf)rds, 1 support 
the motion of the Jfon’ble the K<]ucation Minister for reference of the 
Bill to the Select Comniittee. 

Mauivi ABUL HA8HIM: Sir, while thanking my honourable friend 
Mr. Abu IJossain Sarkar even for his (tualified support to the (iovern- 
nient motion, I rise to give niy UFiqualified support to the motion for 
referring tlu* Bill to a Select Committee and opp(»sition to the motion 
for cinmlation. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: With an umiualitied apidogv 

Mauivi ABUL HA8HIM: wiix I-' Cnculation is necessarx for 
eliciting public opinion ami this proceiluie i^ al>F) ado|)ted for indirectly 
pulling off discussion and con.snh'ralion rif a measure for some un- 
cerbiin time s\ilh an ultimate d(‘sife lo droj) it. Tin* t tpjiosition 
contends that the Hill has not tin* su]»})oit of jiublic o])inion, wliile 
(jovernment maintain with e({ual fence that public opiniini is over- 
whelmingly in favour of tin* Ibll and that ]>ublic s\mpalh_\ and support 
are in favour of tin* (io\<*rnment If public opinion d(»es not mean the 
opinion of the co((*rie tlial conimK the (alculta Cniversitx. their 
supporlers and their ptditic'al allies merelx. then it can be asserted 
without any fear of contradiction, and reasonable criticism, tliat (fovern- 
inent is ])erfectly justified in claiming publu* opinion in its favour. 
(“Hear! hear!” from Cmilition Benches.) Sir, my friend Mr Abdul 
Wahab Khan has alr(‘ady said with much force that the subjeci under 
discussion is not a new tiling. It has been discussed and talked about 
by experts and lajiiuen alike for many, many years aud [lersons whose 
ojiinions in tliis matter carry an\ worth have ha<l enough and sufficient 
opportunities to expre,ss their view.s from press, platfonn ami every 
available forum, and these opinioii.s are xvell knoxvn to all. Any further 
attempt to elicit public opinion would be wasting time for attempting 
to* know a thing wliich is known to all. Public opinion is clear and 
settled and is completely in favour of the ha.sic principles of the Bill. 
There may, I admit, be some genuine and reasonable disagreement as 
to the details, aud (he.se can be settled in the Select Committee. Our 
friends of the Opposition — the Congress and the Mahashabha — have 
not acted wisely in deciding to boycott the Select Committee. This 
rt^inds me of one thing. AVhen we introduced the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion Amendment Bill here in this Assembly Mr. Subhasefaandra Bose, 
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the great leader of young and tender boys of Bengal, declared in no 
uncertain terms that if the Bill was passed in spile of the opposition 
of the Congress, he and his part\ wtnihl start such an ugitelion as 
would compel Government to come tt> their knees ami that that agita- 
tion would surpass in magnitude and effect iveness even the great / 
agitation of Sir .Suremirunuth Huncrjea against the I’artilion ol Bengal/ 
We found subse(iuenll\ better .sense prevailed and that undesirable 
warlike attitude proved ephemeral, those threats proved premature and 
fruitless. Happily, we find now Mr. Bose and his pait\ nieirily 
working under the new Bill with the authors of the Bill, the Muslim 
Leaguers of the city of Cahulla. iMr. .\nm i, Wviun UitA.v: 
••Hear! hear!"' We ho|ie history will repeat itself. 1 have every 
hope that how.-ver loud may be the (tpposilion good sense will dawn 
upon them and the time will soon come when Mookherjis, Baiierjis 
anil Boses will lend their most valuable service to the Secondaiy Kdiica- 
lion Board and help us in the advancement ol education in our conimou 
motherland. NeM point lor the ttpposilion is that the Bill is anli- 
nalional and anii-deinocratic. (ibviously. because there is an alleiiipt 
in the Bill to vest Government with ulliniale power id' supervision ami 
control our triends characlerise the Bill as aiili-nalional and anli- 
coniiiHinal tOies id' ••Question, iiiieslioii" from the Congress 
Benches 1 1 beg youi pardon. Sir, 1 mean anii-nalional and uiitl- 

demociatic They want that the power and aulhorily sought to be 
vesied in the ( iovernmeni should be vested in the 1 niversily 
id' Calrutla We have, vvilhoiil any measure of .success, at leniped In 
have a clear idea as to wlml our Iriemls on the I l])|io.silion evactly 
mean by nalionalism and democracy. I fail to iiiidersland how if the 
Calcutta Cuiversity which is predominanlly a Caste Hindu institution 
completelv conirolieil by a coterie be a national ami democratic iiislilu- 
tion, this Legislature and the (ioveiniiieni responsible to tins Legm- 
Inliire is not a nutiimal and deniocialic inslitiilion. There cannot bo 
anvlhffig more fuiiiiv than this. I i|uile realise and ai-precmte the 
difficulty. • When sell-interest poisons the heart and when the poisoned 
heart rules the head reason and sense of justice depart. Sir, (lovern- 
ment justifv their policy on the ground that secondary ediicalion in 
Bengal needs planned and effnienl control. Government have 
introduced the Bill in order to set u). a machinery with power to 
regulate secondary education in Bengal. We find in the Slaleiiieii 
of Objects and Reasons a slatenieni with which the SliilemenI* of 
Objects and Reasons begins. naniely-"Secondary edtlcntion is in 
Bengal at present uneontrolled This evoked, unforlunalely. from 
the mover of the motion for cireulation, our esteemetl friend, Hai 
H8rendra,nafh Chaudhuri, a very uncharitable remark. He described 
this aa a lie. The expression “uncontrolled" does not sjiecially ami 
categorically cast any reflection on any of the institutions. The 
University, Education Department, or the Text-Book f/ommittee w it. 
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are collectively responHible for education in Bengal^It merely refers 
to the present unsatisfactory arrangements. For in the next sentence 
(Government clearly state that there is no authority with power to 
regulate development according to planned scheme or to insist that a 
certain standard should he maintained. Now, Sir, if the statement, 
“secondary education is in Bengal at present uncontrolled” he a lie. 
then the only truth is that secondary education is ill-controlled. 
Speaking generally, without aj>portioning blames to various institu- 
tions and authorities responsible for our education, I must say with all 
the empliasis that J can command that the education we give to our 
boys is not satisfactory. I think this is admitted by all right thinking 
men. Experts may be necessary for building up in detail a machinery 
for givirjg g(ujd education, but merely to find out whether boy.s are 
getting the right sort of education or not (‘Xpert knowledge and care- 
ful and laborious .study of the fourteen volumes of the University 
(’ommission Report whicli, according to our friend Mr. Pramatha 
Nath Hafierj(‘e, are lying on the dust> racks of tlm Secretariat Build- 
ings, or an\ analysis of the ioiirl(*en jH»inls of President Wilson is not 
necessary. Here is a book in ni\ hand written ])> no less a personage 
than Sri Abanindrunath Tagore. It is “Ha jkaliiin.” (In the cover 
page I find the book has been api)roved b,\ the University of Ualcutta 
for the study of high .school boys. This book is not taught in any 
obscure village sebool, but is taught in the Hare Scljool situated in 
betw'eeti the great PiesidciM’\ ('olb‘ge and tin* University buildings. 
Tn ibis book among numeion.s (dne(‘1 ionable jiassages 1 find the author, 
while describing an imaginary leattle between a Muslim ])riii(’e and a 
Rajput princess, says. 


(71^ ^ c^, 

^ I (TPn 

(Rai ll.\i{KM)H.\N \Tii (bt.M'OHi Hi : This sc hool i.s a Government 
s(’bool too!) Thi.s is not surel\ satisfactory, and we do not want that 
our boys .should be injected with these venoms from a tender age. I 
wonder why our great nationalist friends wlio were (mly the other day 
«o much anxious to remove a slur on the character of a Muslim Prince, 
Naw'ab Sernjuddowlu, by removing the Ibdwell Monument, should 
consider it necessary to teach these books in sclnmls wdrere our boys — 
Hindus and Muslims — rend. (Rai H.\rkni)Rax \th CHAruHVRi; Why 
not I will cite another instance. A nephew of mine who has 

passed the Matriculation Examination this year from the Calcutta 
University from the Ballyganj (Government School and has fortunately 
found a high place in order of merit was only the other day asked by 
mt^if he could ieU me what were the cardinal principles and praetioea 
prasoribtd in Islam. Believe it or not, Sir, he oould not give me ani’ 
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gatisfactory ansWr; he could not mention Kalimah, Namas, Rota, 
Hadj and Zakat./ It may he. Sir, that the enlightenment that (wr boys 
are getting from Russia may in?luce them to discard their culture, but 
before discarding them those who dil»card them must know what tjiey 
are and what they are discarding. Boys l>efore going to college must 
know what the fundamentals of their faith are. One more. On one 
occasion I had an opportunity to sit in a Matriculation Class of a 
village school. The teacher was lecturing on the Partition of Bengal 
agitation. Believe it or not, Sir, being a.sked to describe the 
boundaries of Bengal, as many ns three boys of whom two have passed 
one being placed in the first division said, Bengal has Arabian sea on 
the west, Indian ocean on the east, Mediterranean on the south, and 
the Himalayas on the north! (Laughter.) A village school may 
have boys like these, but my grievance is that two of them have passed 
and one got first class. From these it can he taken for granted that 
the present system of education is not satisfactory’. If these are not 
due to our education being uncontrcdled, it must then he due to ill- 
control. 

Sir, the next point of the OpfK)sition is that the Bill is communal 
and is calculated to l^luinise se<‘oridttry education in Bengal. This is 
baseless. In the proposed Board as has been demonstrated by previous 
speakers from this side, out of a total f)f fifty seats only 19 are reserved 
for the Muslim.s, the majority community, as against 20 reserved for 
the Hindus, the minority community, of this province. Most of the 
six general sears will he filled up by the Hindus and their number will 
swell up to an ahoslute majority. Sir, in season and out of season they 
talk glibly ot Democracy and Nationalism. Nationalism and 
Democracy do not merely mean a particular form of Government 
machinery; thev mean just aii<! e(|uitahle distribution of rights and 
privileges. Government claim and very rightly claim that in this Bill 
no atteihpt has been mafle to redu<*e any majority to a minority or to 
make any minority a statutory majority. They have made an honest 
attempt to give adequate representation to all communities and 
interests. Thi.s is democracy. It does not look nice and decent that 
in defence of self-interest and comniuiialism of the worst type, 
nationalism and democracy should he talked loud. This is, if you don’t 
mind, Sir, .something like Shakespeare’s “The Devil citing the 
scriptures !” 

(The House was then adjourned for fifteen minutes.) 

{After adjoummeni.) 

Mr. NALINi RAMAN iARKER: Mr. Speaker, Sir, yesterdaj 
at a friendly gathering, you defined a politician aa one who give* out 
truth by aupresaion of facta. The Hon'ble Mr. Faalul Huq^ U an 

. 16 
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experienced and seasoned politician. From his introductory speech io 
(■onuection with the Secondary Education Bill, I find that the proper 
description of a politician shoufd be dhe who gives out facts by con- 
cealing the true implications of •them. The Hon’ble Chief Minister 
laments that although he had given to the Hindus a larger represen- 
tation than to the Muslims yet they are accused of being unjust to the 
Hindus. Sir, I had anticipated that he would .say this and that is 
why I had tried in my press statement to expose the true character of 
the representation given to Hindus. Since the days of the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill, w-e have been familiar with the technique 
which Mr. Huq and his Government have adopted, namely, that of 
securing control as far as possible through nominations in spheres in 
which Hindus are, or have claims to be, in a majority. Thus though to 
outward appearances the Hindus as a community are given certain 
seats, the effect of the representation given is offset b\ means of nomi- 
nations to be made by the Government. My analysis of the (‘onijiosi- 
tion of the Board differs from Mr. HiUj’s in regard to two seats only, 
lie thinks llimlus w’ould get 22 seats, I put it at 20. This difference 
is due to the fact that Mr. llu(| assumes that one of the two Vice- 
(^hancellors must always be a Hindu and the Head Mi.stress of Girls” 
School must also be a Hindu. He argues this on the basis of present 
facts and cinuinstances. But the present facts are not iiimiutai)le, and 
the way things have been moving does not by an\ means encourage one 
to hope that one of the two Vice-Chancellorships would in all cases in 
future go to a Himlu, No, Sir, when there is no statutory provision 
for one of the tw'o to go to a Hindu, he wouhl be an incorrigilile 
optimist who in the ta<'e of all the past doings oi Mr. IIiuj’s Govern- 
ment and specially when that Government has a predominating 
influence over the selection, still hopes that one of the posts would 
invariably lie given to a Hindu. Frankl\ , on the basis of jiast hapjaui- 
ings, I am almost sure that if Muhammadans are available, Ixith will 
go to Muhammadans. Then, with regard to the seat of, the Head 
Mistress of Girls’ S('h*)ol, it maj be that this might go to a Hindu. 
During the controversy over the (hilcutta Municii>al Bill, Mr. Huq hud 
in the Assembly similarly a.ssured us that the two Labour seats would 
most certainly go to the Hindus. In actual fact, however, in sjiite of 
such emphatic assurance, one of the two seats, h^ manipulation of 
cfKistituencies, has gone to Muslims. In the cinminstances, one may 
naturally con.sider it wise to take Mr. Huq's assurances, and far more 
his assumptions, not with a grain of salt hut with a p(»und of it. More- 
over, oven if a Hindu Head Mistress be returned, the chan(*es are that 
the election would be so controlled that she would l>e such an individual 
(16 would be amenable to direct official control. However, my whole 
point was that although Mr. Huq makes a show of his generosity in 
giving as many as 20 seats to Hindus, he practically takes away with 
one hant^ what he gives with the other. For, as many as 8 seats out of 
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the 20. that is just 2/5ths. are to be filled by nomination. And pwt 
experience fills on»^ with fiirebo^iiffs to the true value of sutlslii nomi- 
nated seats, so far us Hindu represeptation isVoncerned. 

Sir, at the time (»t the cou>ideration of the Municipal Amendment 
Bill one of Mr. Hutfs .‘^tron^est arjrumeniH for abolitit>n of joint elec- 
torates with reservation ot seats for Muslims was that the Muslim 
community had mt eonfideme in such of their representatives as were 
returned hy the \otes (»f Hindus and Muslims jointly. Hut what i» 
sauce for the ^mnder i.s appareiitl\ not sauce for the ^<H)se. In the case 
of his own eomniunity he would imt ulh^w Hindus to have any say in 
the selection of Muslim repre-'cntative?*, but the Hindus must n'^urd 
a selei'tion of tlieir o« n rt‘[ire'<eiitatives inatle by a Mu.slim majority 
as pood enouph. M\ <’onteiiti(ui was that in a Hoard <d oO members, 
an absolute majority, namely ’12, would be enjoyed by the section com- 
posed of the 19 Moslems, 4 officials includinp the 1‘resident and H 
nominated Hindus and one nominated ^hlropean, both likely to bo 
amenable to (btvernment s wishes on all matters. Tliis makes Govern- 
ment control o\er the Hoar<l very .sure It is ijuite possible that (iov- 
ernmcnt would havt- eibs tive influence over an even preuter number of 
the nieniheis Tlo* two tuturo 'hanccllors to he nominated hy the 

(ioverninent ma\ tall in thi'* eatepor\ and so. I think, are the tlirei^ 
KuropeaiiH win* supp(ut the < foVi-rniiient <m all (jU(‘stion.s as a matter 
of poIic> The tour Himius to he ele(t<'<l hy the Assembly and (’ouneil 
are also likely to lie such person^ as are u<*<'eptahle to the jwrty in power 
in the I.epislature, niiii»e]\, the communal majority. Govern- 
ment’s influence would thus extend to about 41 members out of the total 
of 50. At an\ rate, where a Hoard ol 50 has a.s many as 24 members, 
official and non-official, nominated hv Government , it wcmld be ridi- 
eulou.s to repard it a.s an autonomous body The Sadler Iti'port which, 
accor<linp to Mr, Hutj, is the basis and justification for this Hoard, 
contaiii.s riothinp to justify a Hoard h<j ridiculously p<diti<’al in com- 
plextion and communal in outlook 

Mr. Hu(j says that 1 h;i\e manipulute»j fipure.s to hrinp out certain 
astoundiiip ctmclusions. It i.s h\ such sweepinp remarks that he .seekn 
to brush aside my criticisms, hut he iiiake^ no attempt to cliullenpe the 
facts I had piveri in analysirip the chura<‘ter and eomposition of the 
Board. Mr. Huq's only reply on the point seems to be that the norti- 
uated members, Hindus, Mu.slims and Ktiropi^ns and the officials, will 
all act in perfect independence. I w<»uld like to put it to Mr. Huq, 
Sir, would he seriously suppest that past experieme lends countenance 
to such a view? 

Mr. Huq now sings Hallelujah to the system of nominations, but 
as I^icader of the Proja Party he had all along been pledged to tSe 
abolition of nominations, and even actually agreed to its alK^lition 
during negotiations wi^h Messrs. Tamieuddin Khan and Sbaaisuddiii 
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Ahmed for the formation of a ministry that would include them. The 
only redfson for this astounding ^somei^ault apparently is that he has 
now had a taste of the intoxicating qualities of this power of nomina- 
tions. 

Coming now to the question of independence of nominated members, 
theoretically such independence is (juite possible and whether among 
Muslims, Europeans or Hindus, men with independence are certainly 
available. Even persons like Sir Ashutosh Mukherji had in the past 
been nominated by the (jovernment (»f that period. The trouble does 
not arise from any paucity ot independent men; the trouble rather lies 
with the Government themselves, f<»r they would not give nominations 
to men who are known and rej)uted tor their independence. That has 
been the consistent policy ot the Hmj (iovernmeut in the past. They do 
not worship merit, efficiency or independence; the\ g(» almost entirely 
by political and communal considerations. To illustrate my j>oint 
Dr. Arabinda Haroouh, who was nominated to the Upper House, for- 
feited his (’hances for a second nomination h(‘caiise h(‘ had the audacity 
to stand against the injustice done to Hindus in the (\)rporation Bill. 
Mr. Sudhansu Mitter, a nominated member of the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, got into the bad book^ of the Government because he stood in the 
way of a Muslim be<'oming the Chairman of the District Board in the 
24-1’argunus, a district with a preponderance of Hindus. Innumerable 
other instances that support my <-oiitention will he found if only the 
nominations made In the lliuj (hnernment during the last three years 
are Hcanned. 1 would only add that besides being actuated by com- 
munal and fiolitical considerations, the Ginernment have in many 
cases also acted from considerations which to the public are nusterioua. 
For instance, tlie one seat in the Calcutta Corporation usually given 
to on Indian ('Christian was suddenly and mysteriously made available 
to a wealthy Marwari, who was never known to have made any notable 
contribution to civic work. In the Calcutta Improvement Trust, again, 
who has replu(M‘d Sir Badridas Goenka? And one would like to know 
whether it w’as on grounds of merit, efficiency, exjierience or wealth 
that (his change wa.s made by the tlovernmenty There were <»ther 
case.s, too, in which nominations have been given to persons who had 
hardly anything hut their wealth to recommend them. It has all along 
b(*eu u mystery to the public on what considerations the persons nomi- 
nated to the.se offices were actually selected. Let the Hon'ble the Chief 
Minister come forward and say whether it is on the ground of the 
efficiency or independence of individuals that nominations are or have 
been given by this Government or whether it was not political, com- 
munal and other convenient considerations by which they have been 
^CJtuated ? 

Ab regards officials, I never suggested that there are not independent 
men among them. But officials are, as a rule, required to support the 
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Government policy or else a Govemineiit can hardly work. They 
hardly have any choice in the matter. Moreover, when it beeomea 
almost the order of the day for officers to he superst'ded or transpired 
on pressure fmin even an M.L.A. supporting the Government, he will 
be a lH>ld official indeed of the present Government who <’an Successfully 
flout Government opinion or refuse to carry out instructions issued by 
the Government. 

It is not everyone. Sir, who is prepared to court disaster in trying- 
to (diainpion the jiHt cause, and the present Government have not many 
in their [>er.sonnel who have a Christ-Hke tenacity to the righteous 
cause. 

Mr. Hu(| insinuate.^ that I assumed that no Muslim has an indefien* 
dent opinion Far be it from me to make such a monstroua 
auggestion, I am proud to say that at the present moment the destiny 
of the Indian nation is in the keeping of an eminent Muslim divine. 
But it cannot of course he said that all Muslims are angels or that no 
Muslim.s can do wrong. What is more, I know that the tApe of inde* 
pendent Muslims to which 1 am referring will never have any supjiort 
from Mr. IIuii’s (rovernment Mr. Huq further insinuates that wdiut 1 
desire is a Board controlled hy a Hindu majority exclusive (»f offieiaU 
and nominated memhers, with the Muslims, imduding olficials and 
nominated memhers. in a minority. I desire nothing of the kind. 
What I want is that the he.st intere.sts of education should thrive and 
prosper. The plain truth is. Sir, that we are not afraid of Muslim or 
any other majority .so long, as ('yelops-like, it is not possessed of but 
one eye There was a time. Sir, when the public of Bengal, Hindu or 
Muslim, would have Hoi ked under the banner of the grt‘at nationalist, 
Mr. Fazlul Hu(j. I wouhl with all respect a.sk Mr, Huq to enquire if 
he still commands that universal popularity, and if not, why notP 
Bengal loved h’azlul Huq. not because he was a Muslim, hut hecauie 
he wat a leader of the people. Bengal has to-day grown suspicious of 
Fazlul l>eeause he is no longer the leader of ail the people, but 

only of the major portion of u particular community. If the Chief 
Minister would only realise the difference betw’ecn what he was and 
what he i.s to-day, he would easily apprei iate the grounds of our criti- 
cism. We do not object to Muslims or Hindus or the representatives 
of any other communities as such. But we have found, and found to 
our cost, that the present Government is only inspireil hy puieiy 
communal considerations. So a body over wdiich such u Government 
is to have control cannot hut have a predominantly communal outlook. 

Mr. Huq claims that in regard to this Bill he has public opinion 
behind him. I may be permitted, Sir, to examine a little in detail 
this claim of Mr. Huq. His supporters in this House consist mainly 
of the Muslim members, who have been returned to this House not%y 
a majority of the entire people of thU province, but by only a sectioo 
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of the people, namely, the Muslims. He has, besides, the support of 
the group which calls itself the European Group, but which is in 
reality the British interests in this Province. That group has little 
interest in matters of our public weal unless its own self-interest is 
involved in it. So far as public opinion on public questions is concerned 
that group does not really come into the pi< ture, except that it swells 
the ranks of Government supporters. .So long as the group can ensure 
by arrangements with the Government in power the preservation of 
its own interests, it is interested in little else and lends its support to 
the Government on all matters without practically bothering to think 
or reflect. Besides the so-called European Group, the Government 
have such stray supporters here and there among this or that section 
or community us the power and control over Government necessarily 
brings in its trail. The public opinion to uhich Mr. Huq refers is not 
really the representative opinion of the whole province. His claim to 
represent the majority public opinion of the provim e is vitiated by 
the existence of a system of communal electorates. The constitution 
of the electorate is such that apta^k are made to it not for popular 
but communal support. If only Mr. Ihn| could claim that this (fov- 
ernnient were based on a majority, elected on a democratic basis, i.c., 
by electors of all communal comph'xious. and not hv a water-tight 
constituency conii.osed of memhers of one jiarticuiar community 
onl\, then coulfi lie elaiiii to be the head of a deiiiocratie Government 
having popular Mujiporl behind him 1 claim Mr. IIm| is neither the 
head of a democratic Government, noi ha,s he popular. support behind 
him. He represents merely a communal mujorit>. 1 nia\ also say 
that the kind of public opinion which Mr Hu(i champions \s not the 
one uhich the Sadler (’ommission from whom Mr. llui\ claim,^ to have 
receiAcd his inspiration for this Bill had evidently in mind. Hear what 
the (’ommission observed on this point: 


“Above all, the central educational authority must be bo constitut- 
ed as to (‘ommund the confidence of the different sections of 
the communit\ whose co-operation is indispensable to the 
success of any adequate plan of educational reform.” 


The Sadler (Commission also expresses very definite opinion as to 
the value of the opinion ot the class nr section which Mr. Huq de.spises 
whhn it says that it is upon “a ^ood understnmlin^^ between the Gov- 
ernment and the educated clas.se< that the prospects «»f effective reform 
in the exist iujif system of education mainly dejiends.” 

Sir. the Hou’ble (^hief Minister has ridiculed the “loud vocal 
efforts of one section of a minorit\ ciuiimunity*’ and says that “if we 
to await the coming of unanimity we should wait for ever.” It 
IQaj be recalled that not long ago when the “War Resolution” wm 
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before thi.s House, the Chief Minister injiisted that the future oonati- 
tution of India could only he framed with the full approval of the 
Muslims, a minority community. There was then no stouter cBiinipion 
of this viewpoint than the Hon'hle the Chiet Minister who to-day 
derides the voice of the minorities. This attitude of olwtructinp all- 
India reforms on the ground of lack of unanimity and ijrnorintf it in 
the matter of even the most vital reforms in the province is further 
proof, if proof were needed, of the consistem'V of the Ilon’ble the (^hief 
Minister. Sir. 1h>w lonff will Mr. Hiiq insist on pluyinjf on the 
principle, “Head.s I win, tails you losej'" 

Tlie Chief Minister has .saitl tlial in introdmin^ the Bill, his “chief 
reasons are educational ones ** Ilt‘ has tried to persuade his partisans 
into the belief that this Itill will satisfy the (‘ry that has come to him 
“from the cliildren of tlie soil — the children of the artisan, the ('hildren 
of th(‘ shopkeeper and the <hildren of tlie paiaee," and that this Bill 
will ^j^ive them a better < hance as, he sajk.s, “Tin* erv (‘lills for a better 
chance Let us strive to ^’•ne it tt> them.’* While sympathisiiijr with 
the (Miief Minister’s lott\ ideals, 1 cann<»t help feelin^^*’ that he has 
tried to persuade <ui]y his partisans, who have hardly applied their 
minds to undtTstand tlie educatiotial implications of the Bill. 1 cun 
also understand the ineuta}if\ <»f those Muslim members of the House 
who are the supporters of the (foverument. Being intoxicated with 
the powers iiewlv imposed on them from outside, their vision is 
bound to be blurred It lias laaoi said, ‘’B(>wer e(»rrupts; absolute power 
corrupts ab>4)lu tely.” I tail, however, to ujipreciate why (‘ertuin 
members of the Scheduled Castes have been willing to support this 
Bill. They have been promised only four seats on a Board eomposed 
of fift\ members, and for this price, fhe\ appear to ovt‘rlook not only 
the perniciou.s (‘onstHjUences of the Bill, but also the iiiijiorfunt fact 
that education under this Bill will be niiole very much more difficult 
and expensive for them 1 cannot help feeling that if they join the 
supporters yf the tfovernment they will be only burning their own 
boats. J,et Us now see what this Bill can achieve e<lucationall\ . 

Here we have to work under a fundamental }ian<licap. 'j'lif>ugh 
the (diief reasons for the Bill must be presumed to be educational ones, 
there is nothing in the Bill nor in the lengthy speech of the Chief 
Mini.ster nor has anytliing b**en fiublished either in the form of a 
iWhite Paper or a .statement which wtuibl give us even u distalit 
glimjwe of the plan of eduiation which he has in view arnl which, 
according to him, this Bill would help in introducing and which could 
not be introduced without this Bill being paH.sed. We have fieen left to 
draw our own inferences ulxmt the plan that is to rome. Tlie best 
light that I have l>een able to find about it is in a report of Dr. Jenkins, 
who is the (iovernment’s adviser-in-chief in connection with this Bift. 
Though we do not know whether or not this report has been accepted . 
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by the Government, we may take it that it shows the main currents of 
thou^fht in the Education Department. In that report the number of 
hiffh whoolfl is proposed to be reduced from 1,200 to 400 only. Fee 
rates are to be increased, a larj^er percentage of students are to live in 
attut hed hostels. The high schools again are to consist only of the four 
higher classes and will not admit students unless they have passed from 
a recognised middle school. The report makes the impossible assump- 
tion that the same number of students that are reading in 1,200 schools 
will read in the four hundred new schools, students of the 800 abolished 
scliwds migrating en hlor to the remaining four hundred schools to live 
in expensive hostels there. And .still the estimated co>t on higli 
schools alone uc'cording to that report comes to Ks. 27 lakhs, that on 
high schools and middle schools together comiug to Rs. 42 lakhs. 
Besides an additional expenditure ol about l{>. 15 lakhs is estimated 
to be necessary <»n girls’ secondaiy edu(‘atiou over and above the present 
scale of ex[)enditure on these institutions. The total additional 
expenditure on .secondurv education therefore excluding tlie present 
allotment of Its. 25 lakhs comes up to alnujt Rs. 52 lakhs excluding 
the cost on madraHsus. The above figures do not also include the addi- 
tional expenditure re(|uired lor medi<al examination, inspection, 
teachers’ training, etc. 

Now, if acc(»rding to these estimates, an additional expenditure of 
about Rs. 52 lakh.s a year oi rather a trebling of the present scale (d* 
expenditure were necessary to maintain onl\ 400 high schools on the 
proposed standard, the public have not at all been wrong in fearing 
that, with n(» additional expenditure at all, the Bill will inevitably 
lead to a very large scale disutliliution of existing high schools. 

This does, in the language of the Chief Minister, “constitute to the 
teachers a threat of <*conomi<* disaster as a ne<‘es.sary <‘onse(|uence of 
the passing of the Bill.” Further, all opportunities f(»r higher edu- 
cation will be shut out from the bulk of the ptmr rural }K)pulatjon and 
what surprises me is that the professional champions of /heir cause 
would still support this Bill. 

What after all is the history of sec ondary education in this province K 
Government have no schools of their own in rural areas. The hulk of 
the Muslims and other backward classes live in rural areas and are 
poor. If they are now making some progress, that is only bet^ause they 
cduld find an increasing number of high whools developing at their 
dm>rs to which thev could send their boys. Nobody denies that many 
of these schools are ill-equipped. But what astounds one is that instead 
of attempting ^ increase their efficiency, they are proposed to bo 
completely wiped out and poor peasants are to send their boys to live 
in expensive hostels at a great distance from their homes and pay 
Uniter fees. If there is any si'heme l»ehind the Bill at all, it is that 
KiOBt of the boys now reading in high schools should be debarred from 
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higli school education, that a fewer number of boys would f^et education 
in better equipped but more expensive schools. Is that the way to 
spread education among backward classes or is it an attempt tfl confine 
high school education to the hoys of the wealthy middle class 

Further, the House must not think that the alwve estimates are 
based on the idea of imparting a better or more varied type of educa- 
tion in the schools. It is the same ty|>e of sch(H)ling as is being given 
now though the fortunate teacher^ will he better jmid, and there will 
be a larger library. Tliis is how the Chief Minister proposes to givo 
a better chance to the children of artisans, the ( hiblren of shopkeeper* 
and the hoys of the [uilace. 

The House should also remember the capacity of the persons in 
power to plan. It there are to he 400 or 500 high schools in the 
province instead of the prc'^ent 1,400, how are they to be distributed P 
Is it going to he distributed ac<*ording to an arithmetiial planP If 
the fiast records of the Minister are any guide, we can never think of 
that. The House cannot expect a better plan in tlie location of these 
schools. For, in no de|»artinent ot work have the (Government shown 
any indication of working acconling to some well-thought-out plan. 
There should he a clear warning to the poorer peasants ot this provin<'*v 
of whut evils this Bill holds in store tor them. And to the supporters 
of the oligarchy in power, it should be mu<le clear that they have not 
been able to hide their real intentions behind a smoke screen of high 
but einjjty phrases. What they are primarily anxious about is not bo 
much the interests of secondary education or the desire to reorganise 
it on a planned basis, but merely to secure (ontrol over secomlary 
education through the instrumentality cd the [inqtOHcd Board. In fact, 
it would be more approjiriate tf> cull this Bill, not the Secondary Kdu- 
cution Bill, but a Bill to strang“le secondary education. 

Wiih the.se words, Sir, I supfwirt the motion for circulation of my 
friend Rai^Harendra Nath Chaudhuri. 

Mr. W. C. WORDSWORTH: Mr. Speaker, Sir, under instruc- 
tions from this so-called Kurop<‘an (Group, which are in accord wdth 
my own feelings, I support the motion that the Bill lie referred to ft 
Select Committee, We arrived at this decision with moderateif 
enthusiasm, for while we think the Bill to be much better tffan 
nothing at all, we know it might lie made better still: we hope it may 
be made much better .still. We have had some splendid speeches, 
admirable in substance and expres.sion. I regret that I shall fall below 
their starulard, hut whenever I liegin to speak the muse of oratory 
always takes 20 minutes off and leaves me to my own humble resources. 
Therefore, my prose will crawl along the ground. I regret this especill* 
ly, beeause 1 shall not rise to the height of the instructioiu given me by 
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my group. The House would like to hear them. They were some- 
what in this form: “Resolved that Mr. Wordsworth put before the 
Assembly the view that all groups might profitably combine to gather 
the Education Minister’s rosebuds while they may, while they are 
fresh and fragrant, since if there is delay through circulation the roses 
may all be withered before action is possible.” If in my speech I 
prove so tactless as to refer to boys and girls, schools and teachers, I 
beg your pardon in advance. I am constitutionally unable to believe 
that education is entirely made up of llimlu and Muslim and Scheduled 
Caste and Europejin and Anglo-Indian and communal formulae, bitter- 
mess and strife. 


All I say will he referred to two dominant principles in our thought. 
'Gne is that this matter “in principle” was decided long ago. For 20 
years ojiinion in this province has accepted it as necessary, inevitable 
and advisable that we should have a Hoard. (“Hear! hear!” from the 
’Coalition Benches.) The matter in our opinion has gone too far to he 
reopened, and we regrt*t therefore that sf)me critics have regarded the 
Bill as conflict between a hoard and the university. 

My second dominant principle is thi^. If we must have a hoard — 
us we must — the Hoard must he such a> (tovernment parties favour. 
That is, we must, how'ever much we dislike it, acce}>t a dose of com- 
munalisin as a necessit\ for the time ]>eing. I myself dislike the 
intrusion of the communal formula. 1 have fought against it for many 
years, in the House as elsewhere. From a purely educational point of 
view 1 tliink it is wr<mg. Hut if in the realm of pure educati«)nal 
thouglit w<‘ may strive for the highest and the best, here in this 
Assembly and therefor** as statt‘smen must strive for, not what 
is best absolutely, hut (he best we tliink we can get in existing 
circumstances. AVe cannot shake off tin* conditions in which we live. 
Tlien'fore, unless we are jirepared to ac<‘e]>t a dose of communalism, I 
•do not set* how we shall make any advance or take any ac tion wlwtever. 

At tltis stage in in\ speech the dominant word is “swallow”. Not 
the bird that does not make a summer, hut the effort we make to get 
•down .something distasteful. It would ill become me to take any 
interest in the intimate habits of any of my friends, hut I venture to 
supjiose that every member of this group at least has on occasion at 
need swallowed castor oil or sjime other distasteful stuff; and this has 
impaired their fervent belief that there are many better things in 
life tliun castor oil. May we not then he courageous enough to 
swallow a dose of communalism without letting it impair our belief 
that life has many better things than communal formula? ^ Let us take 
what we cau get and do our best to improve it. 

There are many strong reasons against any expression of rom- 
mtinnlism in legislation. I have myself used them, on many occasions. 
•On the other hand, there are about 120 strong and sturdy reasons in 
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favour of this piece of leg^islation. (Dr. Nalinaksha SAVyAL: **119 
and not 120.’’) I need not refer to them in detail, hut 1 Wieve there 
are about 120 members in the party that supports Government. 
Geography, a subject much neglected in this province, teaches us that 
as the mountains rise, so the rivers wind. Mountains are hard to move. 
Sometimes they show no desire to move. AVheu 120 mountains together 
refuse to move, we may agree to let the rivers wind as they will. 

TVe have given this Board anxious thought. It has Wn criticiaed 
inside and outside the House. We have blamed Government again 
and again for not producing a Board. We have tried to establish one 
ourselves, with no results. Committees have failed. The university 
has failed. We have thrown tlie responsibility back on to Government. 
We have given (iovernment no assi.stance at all. Ivct me mention one 
illustration; the last experience, in whiidi I myself shared in a humble 
capacity. (Dr. Nali.wkshv Sany.u. ; “What capac ity J^”) Two 
years ago we had a committee repre.s(‘ntative of this Hou.se, of our two 
universities, of every comnninity, and we work(‘d f(»r some mtmths 
trying to draft a Bill We did not draft a Bill. We di<l not draft a 
clause. We did not draft a comma Tlie only thing we drafted waa 
the heading on the ])aj>cr, Ihiuftil Svcot}(l<try Ediicntion Ihll, !9JS; 
aft<*r that little succe'.'* agreed to leave the matter to Government. 
Som<‘ phi]osoph(‘r lia^ (d)-.erved ticat there is both wisdom and utility in 
co-op^‘rating with the inevitable That I think is the principle we 
shotild follow. (Dr. S\nyal: “No, no. With Govern- 

ment.”) 

1 wish to make no comment on details, for thos<‘ will he the material 
for tlie Select (’ommitte^*. But one thing I shotild refer to, since one 
memlw'T somewhere «»n my right seemed to In* in doubt about it. 
Anglo-Indians and EurotH'an-* have a body to help their education, but 
it has rto authority, being advisor\ to the Minister of Ehlucution, to 
Mr. FazliiMIuq himself (Bai Hmikndua N.vih (' uwinnni : What 
about the statutory protection?') This body does not contnd the 
schools, many of which now work under the I niversity of Calcutta, 
taking its examination’^, and it is possible, even probable, that w'hen 
we have a Board very man\ of thes«* sdiocds will choose to work under 
that Board and through the Board take university examinations, Ihe 
Provincual Board feer Anglo-Indian and Kurop»*an Education neither 
would try to prevent tliat nor ctmld prevent it even if it wanted it. It 
is purely advisory to the Minister of Education. 

I hope that in the Select Committee we may do certain things. We 
may resluce officialism. \\ e may smooth corners in communal ism. 
We may give the public, through this Legislature and by other mean^*, 
a larger share in the work of controlling education. For education if 
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not only a learned calling. It is a function of the State. It is a 
matter that interests all citizens, in which all citizens should accept 
their part of responsibility. 

Now circulation, we think here, is the same thing as postpone- 
ment, and we do not see who would profit from it. There is force in 
the argument that after 20 years we might easily wait another three 
or four inonths. There is just as much force in the argument that 
after 20 years we ought to set to work without further delay on a 
difficult problem. We can choose one point of view' or the other. This 
Assembly is an important organ of public opinion. Will anj'ohe in 
the next six months tell this Legislature more than it now knows 
about tlie problem Wfore us? Will anyone tell us more about educa- 
tion and hoards and schools and defects than we know now? In 
another six months can we learn anything more about communalism? 
(Dr. Naijnvksim Sinvai. : No communalism wdll remain. Hiller 
W'ill crush everything.) 1 hope not. I hope there is nothing nii>re 
to learn. 

When 1 was a little boy my mother, of blessed memory, taught me 
that there was no average, no compromise, l)etween Tes and No. If 
they met in a narrow lane and neither steppMl aside, the only possible 
issue was a good staUvart fight. Had slie known Bengal, she might 
have learnt that a comi^romise is sometimes possible, one that we 
often try t<* cling to, the word “Never*’. 

It is permitted to a friend to use hard words at times, and the 
penalty is the danger of being hated, temporarily, for them. I accept 
both the privilege and the ri.sk. May I ask this As.sembly to consider, 
not the Board, not communal formulie, but the condition of education 
in our province? From many years of experience, from constant con- 
versation with teachers in colleges, the university, the schools, fathers 
of b(\v8 whom I mtH‘t, 1 say that it is a common view, in Bengal and 
out.side Bengal, that our standard of education has been ‘steadily 
deteriorating for the last 20 years. (Dr. Nalinakska Sant.vl: 
Question. The recent Matriculation Regulations disprove.) That is 
a serious matter, which I put before the House with a sense of 
responsibility. In all countries it is usual to say that the battle of 
education is fought in the schools. We should consider in Bengal 
whether there is not danger of its Wing lost in the schools. I repeat, 
this is not my own view alone; it is a view I share with many. I 
venture to think that 80 to 90 per cent, of the teachers in colleges in 
Bengal hold the same view'. The university, which I respect and for 
which I have always been proud to work along with so many others, 
along with hundreds of others, has no resources to arrest the decline. 
The half responsibility half-heartedly given to it, without reaonreea or 
Organization for the purpose, does not enable it to take in hand the 
resuscitation, improvement,' reintegration of our secondary education. 
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About this I will use only one argument. The MatriculatioD is 
the ordinary school-leaving examination such as we fin-d • in all 
countries. It is qualifying, not competitive. A Ixiy who is averagely 
intelligent, averagely well taught, averagely industrious should pass 
it. There should be no failures among such Iwys ex(‘ept thos<» few that 
represent the uncertainty always to Ih‘ found in human affairs. I am 
not putting the standard ot average diligence very high, for 1 have 
boys and girls of my own, and so know something about it. Ib^sides, 
the Bengali boy is by nature industrious; he wants to learn, he wants 
to pass his examination; indeed, he goes to scliool early to try to get 
a .Heat near the teacher; which to a Briton, even when he has been in 
this c(mntry as long as I liuvo, is an amazing phenomenon. Yet what 
do we find!'' 1 believe, of the pupils who sat the ("abutla Matricula- 
tion last time there were about 13.tMM) failures. There should have btxrn 
few. AVhat does fliis lueani" It ineaiKS Id, 000 years of educalion 
wasted, 13,tM)0 years of s<*hool fees gone for nothing, 13,000 examina- 
tion f<M‘s gone f(»r nothing, 13,000 <lisappointments. Nor is this all. 
The seho(ds an* not ashamed of it, beeau.se there is no one to make them 
ashamed Again, all t}ie.s<* bovs who failed were certified by the Head 
Ma st4'rs as having a reasunable ehnnee (*f passing the examination. 
Head Musters wrong in 13,(M)0 eas<*s Tliut is a serious reflection 

on our seh(Kd^. ( Di \smn\ksii\ S\ny\l: What is the percentage* 
Over 30 p<*r (‘ent (Dr Xvi.i.nvkmia Sany\i. : What is tlu‘ |)creentuge 
in (»n*at Britain y) Ver\ small. 1 think. 

Then again, Sir, I ma\ ]>oinr out that <»1 any oOO inspection reports, 
th ere is pr«d»abl\ u(»t om* iha( is an educational drM ument uimeei at 
helping teacljer> or the He*ad Muster. They are purely formal reports 
desigiu‘d to help tlie univ«‘rsif\ in answering one (juestion, the one 
question juit before it b^ the Begulations, is this school fit to send lioys 
up for the Matriculation Kxumimition ? There is nothing in the 
reports to help the sihools, nothing to which teachers can look for 
guidance in the coming year. Yet for this purpow the KMucation 
Departm(*nt has to maintain a large insiH*ctorate. (Dr. Xalinaksha 
Sany\l: (’olossul ignorance.) 

I wonder whether mans i rities of the Bill have not Ireeri miHled by 
eXi'es.sive trust in that old statement in the clas,Hi(H that the wd.se man 
should not seek to escape from a flood by clinging to u tiger’s t%i]. 
(Laughter.) I disagn*e. He .should. For when he gets to the shore, 
he may find the tiger tame, or exhausted, or even not a tiger at all, 
but some friendly creature whose hin<)er parts have the misfortune of 
looking like a tiger’s. (Laughter.) In this House and outside, honest 
deep fears about this Bill have been heard. I attribute to no man in 
this Legislature insincere criticism. 1 do not believe that any member 
has said anything about it that he does not believe. I however do not 
think there is any re^n to suspect base designs and evil purposes in' 
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Bill, Board, or Executive. Those who have criticized so harshly may 
have Iqoked at the executive from one direction only: had they looked 
at it from all others as well they might have found it a less tigrish, a 
more friendly animal than they suspected. I myself, by my nationality 
and place among you, am outside the spliere of these fears and feel- 
ings. 1 understand tliem, but I cannot entirely share in them. My 
experience, which 1 claim to be considerable; my intelligence, about 
which I iriake no claim lest I be contradicted; my temperament, which 
the IIouw may have observed is a ha])}>y }>lend of the judicious and 
the benign; my faith in my fellow-creatures, which is strong and 
vigorous after a lifetime of disappointment, all combine to make it 
impossible tor me to Indieve that there is any vile purpo.se, intention 
or even p(»tentiality in an\ part of the Bill or the organization it sets 
up. 

Tljcrc IS a small <‘xecntive which will do the Board's work; the body 
of 15 or so on which Muslims and Hindus will In? in virtual e([ualitv, 
perhaps a majority of cm* or two on one side or the other. (Jaii w’e 
believ<* I hut b against 7, or rather 7 against b, will be able to inflict 
such defeal on the other side as to lay it ]>r<»strate, to lay its culture in 
the dusty 1 do not understand this argument. IIow’ is culture 
menaced y What does this sort of language meany The university 
also is u communal bod> , in the sense that it is composed of representa- 
tives of all ('lasses of the communit\ and s<*rves all classes of the 
communit\. 1)(K‘s the university menace anyone's culturey If the 
Board d(M*s its duty, it will be so bard put t<» it in grappling with what 
is wrong in our schools us never to have any time or energy left to 
attack anyone’s (’ulture, eveti if it wanted to. 

Ijet us j)ut education in the front jilace. iis face the challenge 

of the time. We want this Board, this Boar4l improved, some Board; 
or if not, wv must have the university reorgan iz<'d in such a 'manner 
that it wdll have an organ ettieient for this tremendous ta^ik. If you 
do that, it follows that the university will have the larger part of its 
responsibility concerned with the schooL. (1 ask you to look at the 
Statement ot Objects and Ueasoii'i for the dimensions of the task.) It 
siH*ms t(* me that if the university had t(» do most of its work tat 
schools and comparatively little lor colb*ges and higher education, it 
wbiild inevitably k>s<* .sonietbiiig of its status and importance in people’** 
eyes ns a university 

Now may I say a few words about education in relation to citizen- 
ship? Why should anyone seek to use education as a means for 
degrading citizenship and making it poorer F In some parts of Bengal 
tkis has l>een done of late. We have read that, in a town of Eastern 
Bengal famous as an education centre, all the small boys of all the 
schools were so perturbed by the Bill that they insisted on a whole 
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day’s* holiday. (Laughter.) 'VVhat happened was that their fw'hool 
committees insisted on all, Muslim boys as well as Hindu, taking the 
holiday as a protest. The impression they stmght to convey was that 
the town for the next twenty-four hours ^^oul(l lie full of weeping boys; 
it anyone went up to one, thinking they had lost a football, or at least 
an uncle, and asked why he was crying, he would say “Because the 
new Education Bill will destn»y my culture y“ Can we take that sort 
of thing seriously, and can we regard the s(‘hool ('ommitte<'s’ lw«haviour 
without indignation y 

But that town was not a distressful place. I know what hap|H*ned. 
I know Dehen. I know' Mahmud. 1 know tliat they went sw’imming 
and fisliing together, utkI after a long and lovely day in the sun and 
water said the one to the otlier with a sigh of happiness, “1 hope 
Mr, Fa/dul Huq will produce another Bill next wei*k.“ 

This is a crowded world. \Ve are continually knocking again.st one- 
another, Hindu again^t Muslim, European against Hindu, and so on. 
Why should we teach (uir children to look for offences Why should 
we U*ach them to dev»*lop n }H*culiar temlerness in this rcspectf^ Why 
not teach them to take rougli ami simmth together with a smile. We 
cannot always liave our own way. If a Hindu treads on Muslim toes; 
if Muslim collides with a Hindu Hank; why regard it as cause for 
grievous outcry 'f 

Think of tlie Hindu b(^^ . Think what he would be if some people 
had their wav. He would -oin'ml his time wondering thus: “My 
father hates his father. m> two grandfathers hate his two grand- 
fathers. my four great grandfathers hate his four great grandfathers; 
Vmt my teaidiers tell me I should love Ahdul, heeause we are both sons 

of India.” 

• 

We Europeans, so-called Europeans, are not s(j sensitive about these 
things; either because we have thicker skins, or blunter i^erceptioris, 
or have passe<i through the same stage long ago. 1 myself, an English 
boy, member of the Church of England, was taught French by an 
Irishman who was a Homan Catholic, (rreek by a Scot who was ner^es- 
sarilv a Presbyterian. I do not remember that they hurt my culture, 
though they frequently hurt me el.H<*w}iere. • 

1 would »eriou.sly, with all the seriousnes.s I can command, ask the 
House to consider whether the opposition to com mu rial ism may not 
aometimes take a form as dangerous and unpleasant as communalism 
Itself. If we let our Imys alone they are happy together. They become 
sensitive about these things only when they are getting on in years; 
that is to say, when they are old enough to contemplate the advisability 
of getting elected to this Legislature. 
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I finish with a stat^ent from the Chinese classics, a Btatezitltit of 
great v^lue a magnificent injunction. In an old book which consist# 
of moral precepts for the instruction of the very young, it is said : 
“Never burn down your own house, not even to inconvenience your 
wife’s mother.” That is a general statement. For its terms we may 
substitute others at need, so in time we may arrive at some such form 
of it as thivs: “Never refuse to improve your education when you 
get the chance, not even to annoy the man opposite or irrigate a 
Minister of Education.” 

Quite finally, may I suggest that when this Board is established 
one of its first duties should be to give refresher courses to parents, 
Bcbool committees and statesmen of the Legislature in the kindly and 
humorous toleration of difteremes; and Iwdore that, while waiting for 
the Bill to reapjwar, why should we not have a sericms discussion about 
the condition ot our education in which we shall say nothing about 
Hindu, Muslim, Scheduled Caste, e«immunal formula', hut concern 
oi^rsclves onl> with the stale (d education and our schools. (Loud 
applause.) 

Mr. SHAHEDALh Mr. Ahu Hossain Sarkar has already stated 
the attitude of the Krishak Proja l*art\ . 1 also endorse that particular 

view. It has been said by Mr. Hashim why should Mr. Ahu Hossain 
Sarkar give his qualified support and not unqualified supjmrt to ibis 
Bill. If we could rely on the sincerity of tlie ministry we coiflifliave 
given our unqualified support to this Bill Tlie other day Mr. Abdul 
Hafiz moved a resolution to give effect to the recommendation of the 
Floud (bramittee. and took a day’s time of the House, hut ultimately 
he was compelled to withdraw’ his re.Holution. That is why 1 must say 
we eannot give unqualified support. I'nless we know what the 
ministry is really going to do. we cannot give umiualified sup- 
port. Now’ “old order ehangeth yielding plaee to new’” and the 
present Rill in my opinion is trying to better the existing 
eir<’Unistan(‘es prevailing in the Calcutta I uiversity and for that 
alone w’e have given our support. In the Select Committee w^e 
shall see how we ean improve it The Hon'ble the Chief 
Minister has asked the members of the Opposition to work on 
the Seleet Committee and thereby help him to improve the Bill, 
but I do not understand why Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Mr. Kiran 
Sankar Roy and others could not agree to serve on the Select (bm- 
mittee. The Chief Minister of Madras has given his consent to a 
Muhammadan being the Premier in the Central Government provided 
he works for the national cause. The other day when JMlr, Subh^ll 
Cjiandra Bose visited Comiila he declared in unqualified terms that if 
there were 12 Ministers from the Muslim Group be w’ould support them 
provided the Ministers worked for the cause of the nation. 
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Prftni^tlLa* Kath Banerjee seekn iBiadu-Mu^ilim unity and I »ay 
that 4fl for fiindii*Mu8liiu unity he should support the motion 
for mferenoe of4he Bill to Select Committee. • 

’Mr. Sankar Roy critici.*<ed Mr. Abu Hossaiu Sarkar's remarks 

Mgarding England\s work in India and asked categorically if it was 
certain that the present ministry will not change this Bill again. I 
am also certain that the ministry will not care for England’s work in 
India, they will not care for Hindu’s work for India and they will not 
care ftfr Muslim’s work for India. Most probably they will only care 
for ministerial work in Bengal edited by the Direrti)r of Public 
Information. 

Mr. Abdul Wahab Khan ha.s stated that Mr. Abdul liukeeiu sp<ike 
against the Bill simply because he was disappointed in his case, but 1 
think Mr. Abdul Hakeem does not deserve that remark. Khans^ are 
Terj' easily satisfied. One Khan of the Upper House was sutisfieil for 
reasons known to all and this Abdul AVahab Khan also might be satis- 
fied. 'Milton in liis book “Comus” has said;r*‘lt is daylight that' 
makes sin.” We do not know whether ^day-Iighf^ nnll ever full (Si 
his deeds of satisfactifm. and if it would fall we could give our verdict 
whether it is liable to punishment ; whether it has public opinion behind 
it. So, Sir, my submission is this, that although our party is going 
to support this Bill, still we want some improvements in two res)>ectM 
to be made in the Select Committee. Tlie first is as regaiyia nomina- 
^^rker has stated that Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed and the 
Hon’hle Mr. Tainizmldin Khan accepted the ministrv <»n condition that 
nomination would lx* alndished. but that condition has not been fulfilled 
yet. One of them has resigned and one is still in the cabinet. Our 
party is very suspicious of nomination becau.He we think that a man 
who has got no capacity can tlirough the virtue id otticial help secure 
nomination easily and a person having almost no education can also 
becomcf a member of an Education Committee. I know. Sir, that in 
several districts there are persons who have got no erlucation but are 
sfill members <jf the Education Committees. (Cries of “Text-Book 
Committees also”; “District School Boards also”; and another voice 
*^the Vice-Chancel lot also”.) But I am not aware of any Vice- 
CJbancellor having no education at all. Then Sir, (here is another 
point, ttere should be no control by the official group in this body. 
Thara should be non-official control over this body, whether it be tBe 
Hindus or the Muhammadans, I do not care. I want that the best 
plan should^^ into the committee and give their support, and it should 
be the best of men who .should work out the destiny of the Board. 
How/ Sir, another point is this, that we do not find in the bixly of th^ 
HSRH aitything* about the control of examinations. The Secondary 
Education Board is going to deal with many things, but I do not kno^ 
why they should not take up the control of the examinations as w'ell 
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in right earnest. There^should a committee and that cotninittee will 
control the examinations and from that examination also n great iiScome 
will arcrue to the Board. Regarding text-books the g^evstece of the 
Muslim community is that sometimes Hindu and Muslim l^ys cannot 
study the same books together. There are some passages fn some 
books which are obnoxious either to the Muhammadan boy or to the 
Hindu boy and the Text-Book Committee should be particularly careful, 
in avoiding those chapters or those books which contain offensive 
matter. One of my friend says that one can easily change tbe^Text- 
Book (.ommiitee. In the past it has been our sad experience that in 
spite of repeated efforts to solve this difficulty we were not^ successful 
in doing so. So my sulimission is this, that the old order should be 
given a go-by e and a new order should be welcomed so that we can see 
what we can do for the benefit of the boys of Bengal. 


Mr. A8HUTOSH MULLIOK : Mr. Speaker, Sir. 
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I 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi JALALUDDIN AHMAD: Mr. Speaker, Sir, 

I waa wcmdering how thia Secondary Education Bill, 1940. had aroused 
«uch a storm of protest and particularly from the Opposition Benches, 
mainly of the Cougrc.s.s Group, which always cry from the housetop 
that they are the sole representatives of the ma.ss of Bengal and they 
are the only people who can speak f(»r all the communities: We have 
heard the speeches of all prominent persons in the eye.s of Bengal 
present on the Opposition Bench of this Asseml)l\ . Mr. Pramatha 
Nath Banerjee is one, a hrilliant scholar of the Calcutta University, 
and Principal of Law (College, spoke with his usual rhetoric anil 
«\pquenre. I used to know his name in the Presidency College 
although he was junior to me, and 1 think the great educationist 
Dr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee will come to-morrow with his usual 
eloquence, with his keen and clever advocacy, which is particularly 
distinguished foT making out a case where there is none. So, in the 
face of all these, it is not possible for memlvers on this side of the House 
tQ meet the Opposition with the eloquence, sophistry, and the advocacy 
of cunning lawyers in Court, When they are sure that they will 
lose their ease, they adopt delaying tactics by asking for adjournments 
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M il raisin); technical objAtions on one ground or other. If ever there 
any measure in the Assembly that oimld be morally cer^n of its 
merit and reason and the unreasonable attitude of the Opposition it in 
this. The Opposition, claiming Calcutta University to be their mono-^ 
poly, would not part with their vested interests in secondary education 
unless forced to do so. The Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq has been unusual 
in his introducffon of this Secondary Education Bill. 1 have never 
seen him read a long written speech lasting ti8 minutes. 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Because, the case is weak. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi JALAtUDDIN AHMAD: It is not so. I 

think nob()d\ can produce better speech than the Hon'ble Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Hu(j. I tliink he has certainly done it him.'ielf. If is well 
documented and well rea.soned, and well ex]>lained and comprehensive 
in all its details. He i> of course guilt\ of one thing. That is the 
infirmity of a noble mind. I think he has been birred to a long speech 
by his overcautious an\iet\ t<» placate the ( alcutta t' niver.sify, to 
placate the Hindu infcre.--ts in this h«*si(anf lueusure. If has been 
conceived in a .spirit of reconciliation with the pecuniary interest of 
(’alcutta Ciiivcr.sitN . I expected f iificisiii from members that he had 
not given full effect t<i the recommendations of the Saddler (’ommission 
and other commit lees ami conferences that had sat from BMH to 19d6. 
There have been commissions, c»immiltees ami conferences and all with 
one voice have declared in certain terms that seron«lary education is 
no function of the f'alcutta University or any other university. There 
was once a time when our country was backward. The ("alcutta 
University and two otlier universities of Mmlras and Bombay were 
created after the model of the Jiondon University, wliich was then the 
only examining university in England and which is no longer a model 
university. But liOiolon has also reviscfi its own niethofls, and the 
Ualcutta University with its expansion of post-graduate teaching, ought 
to do so in order to devote itself more to its proper function, vi*., 
looking after college education, ami not to occupy itself with secondary 
education. The Hon'hie Mr. Fazlul Huq is a proiluct of the Calcutta 
University, and I know he had personal touch with the great Vice- 
Chancellor, the late Sir Asufosh Mookerjee. Therefore, he might ^ave 
a soft corner for the (alcutta University, ami that is the reaaon why 
he has brought a hesitant niea.sure like the present Bill and haa drawn 
unmerited criticism — of financial and technical — on bif head. 

Sir, he is guilty of disservice to the Dacca University Board. Thin 
is really *a full-fledged ]3oard created on the lines of the recommenda- 
tion of the Sadler Commission, and which u a Board fashioned alter 
ilie model of the United Provinces Intermediate Hoard and other 
Boards set up. The recommendation of the Sadler Commission wan 
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to take the two lower classee ofHhe colle^f^ a&d counect them with 
the higr4 echool. The secondary school should provide not only 
theoretical or literary education, but also should provide what m 
technically called modem school with vocational education. In spite 
of that, Mr. Faslul Huq has brought in a Secondary Education Bill 
doing away with the Dacca University Intermediate Board, controlling 
two lower classes of the college in Dacca area. The’l^by, he has even 
expanded the sources of income to the Calcutta University, because he 
has left the conduct of the Matriculation Examination intact to the 
Caioutta University with its considerable income. Sj long, the 
Calcutta University was not getting the income of the Dacca 
University area in the direction. I do not know whether this was done 
to placate Dr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee, the ex-Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, for whose ability and keennes^» of intellect I have 
got very great regard, or 1 do not know whether he wanted to convince 
the Opposition or the ('alcuttu University (>f his sincerity or its 
generous concession, or its error on the side of Hindu interests. As a 
lawyer of experience, he ought t(» huvt* known conviction is unkn(»wii 
in the realm of party politics as in the domain of forensic courts. 
An easy word, a powerful weapon of offence and defence in hands of 
our Hindu friends or a c(nne<l charge is often laid at the door of 
Mussalmuns, the majority community, in the liCgislature as well as 
outside to scare away our public men and deter them from doing hare 
justice to their Muslim eomiminit v , That word or charge is “Com- 
muualism”. (’omniuuulisni by repetition has acquired a sinister 
meaning and our European friends uls(» do feel iiervims in supporting 
the right cause of Muslims, as in their own country the.\ understand 
^'aatiuualisur' oul> or the question of one homogenous nation. 
Mr. Fazlul Huq has certainly been disillusioned by the attitude of 
the Opposition and votaries of Calcutta University monopolists in his 
gesture. 

The Safiler Commission went thoroughly iiito the tiuestion of the 
atate of rapid growth of secondary education on unhealthy and unprofit- 
able channel with the great champion of Calcutta University and in 
clear terms pressed for thorough reform of secondary school.^ by develop- 
ing modern practical schools and for freedom from the control of 
Ci^cutta University. I had occasion to meet a party of this Coramis- 
aion or Auxiliary ('ommittee at Cliittagong in 1928-29, I do not 
remember. I remember a friend of mine remarked then that the small 
head of Sir Sadler was no match for the big head of Sir Asutosh in 
iMeaking his meaopoly oi^ of the Calcutta University. (Laughter.) 
Thin has proved true. For the last 21 years, the public opinion, the 
Statutory Commission, Committees and Conferences, pressed for the 
•iftabliskment of a Seoondarx* Education Board without any ^iCereftoe 
s»l t>piiiio|i, but Calcutta University have managed to postpone its start 
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in ^ite of its agreement with the recommendations and optnions set 
lotth aboTc. Government attempts in the past and present haye failed 
to reconcile the custodians of Calcutta University; the result is old 
state of menacing expansion of high schools at the sacrifice of <|uality 
or efficiency and to the detriment of utility. 

We have just now heard what the Speaker has jocosely termed the 
miuden speech of Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy who seems to know his art of 
driving his point by ironical criticism of his adversary equiposed by- 
humour and IS certainly an accomplished speaker. He is known as 
one of “the big five of Culcutta” in the Hindu community. He spoke 
aside in his speech to his tlpposition Group: “We ma\ have eloquence, 
logic, we may have reason on our side, but without votes of an unthink- 
ing majority we do not count.” Dr. Nalinnksha Sanval also one day 
hinted at our majority to lie unthinking follower of niiui.stn while I 
was speaking on another subject. This is an abuse by a' minority 
obsessed by prejudice and pas.soiuate intere.st and incapuhle of right 
thinking and pardonable. Mr. Roy claimed reason also to he on their 
side, by his erratic thinking. Hut that rea.Hoii. 1 submit, Sir, is the 
only thing wanting with them. I admit eloquence, clever advocacy 
and sophistry are on their side certainly. Here on this side of the 
House I frankly a.lniil that there is dearth of eloquent speakers and 
that sort of sly and clever advocates who can make a ruse out of 
nothing and bring it to the prominent notice of memliers and show it 
in bold relief to influeuie the opinion of others by appealing to their 
prejudiced hearts and sentiments. These qualities are of course want- 
ing on this side, hut Sir, the reason and justice, and true foundations 
of a case, are on our side. (Cries of "Hearl hear!” from the Coalition 
Benches, ) 


Thanks ^to the technique of propnganda utiiiHe<l auf! imported here 
from the west-— a technique freely used hy Hitler who soyn a false (hing 
which by coHEtaut repetition may he made to appear to be a truth. Even 
eilver can be made to appear as gold by propaganda. Such in the tactics 
.which have been imported from the weat, and I think that membern 
of the Oppoaition are adepts in it and firathend imitatora of thU 
western method. \le are only thirdhand imitators and every body 
Ipiows that tiiirdhand copyiat cannot compere favourably with the first 
or secondhand copyists. We are of oourse leeroing it, hut wt me 
no iluitch for those who have already mastered the art. 

Sir, it has been said that public opinion is not behind this proposed 
After ail, what is public opinumf It is the optnion of a fUr 
inleUigeoi and cunning people at the top who seduce the passive un- 
geMtnad nasses to t|^eir views by aai^miation, propagaedw to suit 
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their purpo{»e. But in this case public opinion on the subject has been 
expressed for the last 20 years. It is not the opinion of Shyam, Jadu, 
Kahim. It is the opinion of those who hare tried the school educa- 
tional system and who know how the education of the country should 
be conducted. Sir, I am not a very great admirer of ballot-box demo- 
cracy. I agree with Mr. N. R. Barker in that respect. But, Sir, our 
Legislature is a replica of the British Parliament and so-called demo- 
cracy of which the Opposition and the ( ongrees are great champions 
and talk of it in and out of season. If so, how can you ignore this 
democracy? If public opinion is expressed by the members of this 
Legislature whatever its composition may be, how can you say that it 
is an artificial majority? Suppo.sing you have got power here as you 
had in the seven f ongress provinces, how would you have decided your 
issues? You decided your cases with the strength of the majority 
there. So, it is not the fault of Mr. Fazlul Hu(| and his Government 
if they |)ropose to decide this matter by a majority of votes here. 
Wlien tliis decision is backed up by reason and justice and by the 
expert opinion of several stautory committees and commissions from 
191U to n)d7, d(> you say that the action of this Government is a com- 
munal or a reactionary measure and a measure calculated to do in- 
justice to the Hindus of Bengal? 1 go further and may quote the 
considerate opinion of not a Muslim or European politician or educa- 
tionist but no less a person than Professor Nilkanta Shastri of Madras 
University, a champion of Hindu rights, whr» said the other day in 
19d() published in “Hindu,” September, UKIT, that the only remedy 
for the deplorable state of teachers and taught in our secondary schools 
is State control opposed to local control. This puts the case of Mr. 
Fazlul Huq’s Bill on a much firmer ground. In a committee of seven, 
even if four members are Muhammadans and three Hindus, the Hindus 
will still be able to gain their point in spite of this nominal majvirity of 
the Muhammadans is my experience. But what is the cace here? Is 
the proposed Board really communal in cumpositu)n? Mr. Wordsworth 
supported the Government motion, but I cannot appreciate his speech 
fully, and the way in which he advocated the Government Bill. He 
supported Government but, at the same time, put a sting in the tail. 
He said: “swallow commuiialism.” We do not want him to swallow 
but to understand what it is. Why should a man be afraid of com- 
munalismP Why should Mr. Faclul Huq embark upon a lengthy 
lecture for fear of being dubbed a comiuunalist ? If I were convinced 
of the justiw of my case, I would not care whether I am dubbed as a 
comiuunalist or not. I think with late Iiord Minto, “Veritable coward 
is he w'ho is afraid of being called weak and partial.” A member of 
the Opposition party said that if this Board came into existence, great 
injustice would be done to the Hindus. 1 think not. The Hindus axe 
powerivl enough in education matters to protect their interest in may 
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Bomrd officialised and non^officialised. Officials, particularly EuropeanSt 
are more in love with them than with Muslims. I should like to remind 
the House with great respect of what Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee said 
some time ago. He said, ‘*We are not going to tolerate this — our 
Hindu boys reading books in which idolatory is condemned and beef is 
extolled.” Sir, 1 shall put one question to him. I would ask him that 
when for the last 50 or 00 years the Muhammadan boy.s had to read 
Ramayana and Mahabliarata without knowing anything uhout Abu 
Bakar and other .saints of Lslam, when they were taught in the schools 
by compulsion such things as polytheism, idolatry or polyandry from 
the stories in Kamayana and Mahabliarata, how couhl they put up I* 
Perhaps the reply would he that the Muslims did not protest. 1 admit 
it may he so. But could they stand against the Hindu authority to 
have tlie syllabus revised!*' Tliere were seeondary schools in our days 
when Muslim hoys were compelled to take Sanskrit or IWngali as their 
second language for want of provision in Arabic and Persian. Such 
is the condition even till recently. They have got to atteml 
Saraswati I*ujtt also in ^ome cases. The word “nationalism or 
national sovereignty is at a discount in the country of its origin even. 
The hollowness of the word has been exposed. Nationalism or national 
sovereignty is a western invention. Now the people are talking of 
democracy and the\ sa\ that nationalism is democracy. International 
League and worhl union is not talkeii of. 1 submit. Sir, that national* 
ism i.s only another kind of communal ism in the name of the nation. 
I say it IS worse than commuualism. In India what is the po.sition K 
There was a series of successive siiperpositioii.s of three cultures. One 
culture was the primitive culture which the Aryans drove out d,tM)0 
years ago. Then came the Islamic culture in tlie 1 2th (‘entury and in 
the Ibth century came the western culture, and now India is a blend 
of three cultures. How can you expect to drive out one culture and 
iustal anoUier througli the help of a university or u board in these days 
of awakening'?' In the early da^’s of British rule in thi.s country, it 
was the detennined policy of the Ooverninent of the time with help of 
the Hindus to drive the Muhammadans out of the field of education and 
. powers. This resulted in alfmfness of Muslims out of sheer necessity. 
Sir, I repeat that it was not the Muslims who were responsible for it. 
It was the Hindus wh().se alliance with the British w'as really respom^iU 
for it. It was due to the then deliberate policy followed by the 
Government and the university afterwards that the Muslima lagged 
behind in modem education in thie province. The Hindus did not like 
that our jjosition should be improved in any way. All the schools in 
the province were manned by Hindu teachers and Muslim teachers were 
enbatituted mthleaaly by Hindus in early days. All these things hive 
been recorded by Sir William Hunter in the report of “Indian Muasal- 
mans”. The Muslim| have now made much leeway and they are going 
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to take control of the administration of their education in propor|io#. 
So, why should there be any heart-burning on this account and beating 
of breasts which, I think, is propaganda with a motive behind f 

Sir, it has been repeatedly said by press — Hindu Preaa — that the only 
motive which lies behind the introduction of this Bill is communal 
and reactionary in character. How can it be called reactionary and 
anti-Hindu simply because the control of secondary education is being 
taken out of the bands of the university and put into those of a Board 
with some Muslims in it? On the Board there would be officials as 
well as Hindu non-official experts. Let us take, for instance, that 
section of the Bill which deals with the composition of the Board. It 
has been said that 10 seats have been given to Mu.slims, but really it 
is not 10 for the Vice-Chancellors of the Dacca University and the 
Calcutta University may not always be Muslims — both of them may he 
Hindus. So, really there will l)e 18 Muslim members. 

Again, it has been said that the Muslims will dominate in the Board. 
How can that be so? On the Board, there will be so many Hindus, 
there will he educationsista on the Board and the officials and the 
Europeans also will there. Mr. Wordsworth is always against com- 
niunulism. By his long association with the university, he has learned 
what is communalisin. 1 knew him while 1 was a student. I know 
his views. I am to believe he is not at all a communalist and he 
does not love his community. He olticiated as the Director of Public 
Instruction. Now, does he not fight for the interests of the Europeans 
or the Aiigl«»- Indians? Does he not love his own community more than 
any other community? If love for one’s own C(»inmunity is called 
narrow-mindedness or if it is called communalisin, then love for one’s 
own nation is also communalisin, and nationalism is nothing but com- 
luunalism. 

Now, our Chief Minister the Hoii’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq haIN been 
accused of following communalism in the sphere of education and two 
objections have been raised again.st this Bill by Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Barker. Sir, let me dispose of these objections 

Mr. SPEAKER: Please try to finish as you have already spoken 

for 22 minutes. 

« 

Khali Sahadur Mauivi 4ALAI.UDDIN AHMAD: All right, Sir. 

The first object ion is that there ie no movement of public opinion 
behind this Bill, »» mnimmended by the Sadler Commission, and the 
aacond objection ie the lack of provision for increased expenditare on 
aeeondary eduoatien from the pablio fund. Now, as ragards the Eiat 
objection, it is true and it has been admitted by the Eoo’bk Mr. FtaM 
Huq hinieelf that he has not oonauHad the ^ Calcutta Univaiai^^ 
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«iltl|0ritks on this Bill. Well, for that reason can it be said that there 
ia nS public opinion behind itP Is it not true that there hare been 
several Commissions and Committees throuyrhout India from tfie year 
1913 up to the year 1936 which have recommended the establishment 
of such a Board for the control of secondary education The Central 
Advisory Committee on Education also ret'ommended it. In the year 
I93b, 8ii«‘h a Board was lecommended by no less a personage than Sir 
Philip Hartoff who was the Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca Cuiversity 
and while speaking in (he litmdon Institute, he also stressed the neces- 
sity for the establishment of a Secondary Education Board. So, can 
it be said with any justice that there is no movement of public opinion 
behind thi.s Bill? 

Sir, may 1 now put forward one aspect of the question? This 
university is competent and its time and ener^^y are fully occupied in 
controlling higher education of the province. So, wdl it not be fair 
to relieve the university of the responsibility of looking after the 
secondary education also in schools .so that it might he moulded accord- 
ing to the planned scheine of a Secondary Education Board? Sir, 
gomehod.N has suggested that the Hon’lde Mr. Faziul Huq wants control 
for control’s sake, hut is it not far more true if 1 say that the Opposi- 
tion wants to oppose the motion for reference to the Select (’ommittee 
for the sake of opposition because the only motive behind such opposi- 
tion and their motion for circulation is that the Bill he shelved so that 
the Btjard mu\ not come into existence? What other purpose will he 
served by circulating tlje Bill at this stage? After the Bill comes 
hack from the Select ( oinmittee, the raeinhers of the House will have 
ample opportunity to make further improvements wherever necessary. 

Now, Sir, here I will refer to one thing very sad, and 1 refer to 
it most reluctantly. This (iovernment has been threatenwl by tbe 
Hindus with hoycolt and they have said that they will set up a 
National Council of Education in or«ler to make this Board inoj>erative. 
This suggestion has come from no other person than the ex-Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, Dr. Syamaprasad M(H>kerjee. 

If you read his speech delivered a few days ago, you will find out hi# 
real object. He is the leader of the Hindu Mahasabha, but the 
Congress is not willing to join with him. *So be wants to rally rouigl 
him all conflicting Hindu forces on a fight against this Bill and later 
on to abolish tbe Communal Award. But what c.oniiection has the 
Communal Award got with this Board? The hollowness of the motion 
4or cinmiation can thus be seen at onise. Sir, I do not like to say 
attything luere which would offend tbe Hindus, but, Sir, it is apparent 
from the way in which they are carryimg on the agitation against thia 
Bill that their real intention is to dislodge this Ghivesiimeitt and set up 
A eabinei of their own coterie abolishing the Communal Aij^rd. 
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Now, SiX; it is a sight for the gods to see that Mr. Nairn! Banjan 
Barker to-day joins hands with the Opposition and has taken his seat 
there. He accused the Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq of being a communalist 
lately and he has said that nomination is given to the worst man and 
not to the right man. But, Sir, may 1 point out that he occupied 
a seat on the cabinet for some years and while in enjoyment of that 
seat, he could swallow all these things. Did he ever raise his voice of 
protest against these things at that time? Was he not the result of 
nomination in the cabinet? If not, could he have any chance in pre- 
ference to Congress stalwarts? 

Sir, the other objection raised is the lack of provision for increased 
public expenditure on secondary e<lucation. Now, Sir, it has been 
provided that the sum of Rs. 2') lakhs will continue to be spent for 
secondary education and also one lakh more. Tlierc a furt}<er pro- 
vision that more money will he provided whenever necessity arises. 
Govermnent could easilv provide more mone\ for secondary education, 
but, in that case, they would have to do so by taking away conduct 
of Alatriculation Examination from ihe ( ahuilta rniversiiy. Let us 
not forget this fact. But as a matter of fact, we do not re([uire more 
money for secondary education at the present moment. The expendi- 
ture would be .spread over several years. Now, if in future we find 
that the Board is well constituted and it is managing its affairs quite 
well and that it requires more inoneN for expansion, then. Sir, 1 cau 
assure the House, that there will be no dearth of will on this side of 
the House to press the Government to provide more money for the 
purpose. 

Sir, I admit that there are defects in the present Bill, hut these 
can be removed in the Select Committee. Bui I wish the Select Com- 
mittee will see the sc<ipe (»f the Hoard is widened like other Boards in 
other provinces. 

Sir, witli these words, I oppose the motion for circulation. 

Miss MIRA OUTTA GUPTA; Mr. Speaker, Sir, the argumenta 
advanced far in support of the motion for circulation of the Second- 
ary Education Bill are so convincing and exhaustive that I consider it 
unnecessary to seek the indulgence of this House to add any more to 
them. 1 would not have spoken at all but for an important point raised 
by my honourable friend Mrs. Murshed. She has said that the main 
charge of the oppositionists is that the Bill is communal in character 
because of the composition of the Board and the other Committees 
propose<l in the scheme. I do not think that Mrs. Murshed has done 
justice to the case of the oppositionists. Whatever may be the posi- 
tion of this Bill from the standpoint of representation, it is quite plain 
to all that the Bill suffers from a serious defect — and that is, too muok 
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control. The cau8e of education should suffer if it is controlled 
by n^n not in close touch with the educational needs of the community. 
We do not want a complete laissezfaire in the world of education. If 
there is to be any control, it must be a rational one. The entire policy 
of education must be shaped larj^ely by men who have made education 
tbeir chief vocation in life. As one directly conuecte<l with one of the 
biggest educational institutions of this province, 1 say without any 
hesitation that the hlducalion Bill before us will cause a great setback 
to the progress of education in this province. A careful scrutiny of 
the Bill will reveal that it aims only at control, but it is <'uriously 
silent on the question of expansion. Progress in education will not 
come of official control; it will be the result of u policy of expansion. 
Therefore I support the motion for circulation. 


Adjournment. 


It being 8-40 p .m. — 

The House was adjourned till 4-4o p.m. on Wednesday, the 28th 
August. 1040, at the Assembly Hou.se, Calcutta. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Assembly assem|»le<! 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935* 

Thk AssKMiiLY met in the Assembly House, ( aleutta, on Wednesday, 
the 28th August, 1940, at 4»45 p.m 


Present: 

Mr. Speaker (the Ilon’ble Khan Bahadur M. A/izi:l IIauue, c.i.e.) 
in the C’hair, 8 lion hie Ministers and 218 meinbeis. 


STARRED QUESTIONS 

(to which oral answer* were given) 

*210. The Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: May I 

sup’l^est, Sir, that this question stand over to-day owing to the absence 
(d Sir Naziiiiuddin J' 

Mr. SPEAKER : Yes, but the Home l)ej)artment should have 
known that these ([uestions in the name of the Hoirble Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin shouhl not have been sent to this department on days 
when the Hoirble Minister is absent. 

The next question (No. 211) .stands in the name of the Nawab 
Bahiidiir oi l)a<*ea. I find that he al.so is ubscuit. Si> this question also 
is held over tor the present. 

Improvement of Panipia Khal of Contai subdivision, Midnapore. 

*212. Mr. I8WAR CHANDRA MAL: (a) Will the HonTde 
Minister in charge (d the ( omiminieations and Works Dejwirtmeut be 
pleased to state whether it is a fact — 

{i) that the vents of the Panipia sluice in the subdivision of Contai, 
t district Midnajwre, is not working well; 

(I/) that the arches of the x'ents of the sluice gate have gone down; 
and 

{lit) that the outfall channel has silted up? 

{h) If the answer to {a) is in the affirmative, will the Hou'ble 
Minister be pleased to state what steps the Government have taken in 
the matter? 
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Will th« Hon^ble Ministi^r be ]>lea.<tCKl to state whether it is a 
fact^that a new scheme has been drawn up hy the Ooveiument for the 
improTemeut of the drainage system of the Punipia basin y * 

(d) If the answer to (c) is in the athrmative, will the Hoii’ble 
Minister be pleased to state when the scheme is likely to be given effect 

toy 


MINISTER in charge of the COMMUNICATIONS and WORKS 
DEPARTMENT (the Hon’bte Maharaja Srischandra Nandy, of Coeain^ 
bazar): (a) (/) and (n) No. 

(Hi) Yes, to some extent. 

(h) The outfall channel is exi>ect€Ml to he cleared of silt before the 
next flood sea.son. 

(c) and {d) I understand that a sidieme for the improvement of the 
Panipia /•//«/ was approved by the Agriculture and Industries l>c})art- 
ment in 19J11 for execution under the Agrif ultural and Sanitary Improve- 
ment Act of 19‘20, but it re(juires revision as local conditions have 
altered, 

Inwidatlofi oauaed by Coriadaha Khal in poKoe-station Baliakandi, 

Faridpur. 

^213. Mauivi AHMED ALI MRIDHA: {a) Is the Hon'ble Minister 
in charge of the (Communications and Works llepartmont uwan» — 

(i) that a sudden inrush of water in the early jmrt (»f the rainy 
season in Goriadaha khal from river Oorai in ik) 1 ice-station 
Baliakandi in the district of Fari»lpur causes destruction of 
crojis every year; 

(/V) that distressed condition prevail^ almost every year within 9 
union.s of |>olicc-station Baliakandi and Pangsu; 

(ff>) th^t these chains of hils, about '10 in numl»er, used to drain 
them out through the said IhaJ, with the subsiding of the 
flood ; 

(ir) that a few years back this area was known to be the best 
paddy-growing area of the subdivision ; 

(r) that the connections Iwtween the bih and the general noHo 4o 
the Goriadaha khal have deteriorated ; and 

{ri) that the hits and the surrounding area now remain water- 
logged and as a consequence no paddy and rahi crop can 
grow in major part of the areaP 

(h) It the answer to (a) is in the aflBrraative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state what action he proposes to take in tfiV 
maUer and when? 
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The Hofi’Me Maharaja SRISCHANDRA HANDY, el CeeeimlMiar: 

(a) ii) III some years, a sudden inrush of water in the early part of the 
rainy season causes damage to paddy in the low-lying areas of the 
unions bordering the Gorai river. 

{ii) No. 

{in) 1 understand that the Goriadaha khal is still the main dram- 
as oliaiinel of theses although its upper reach has deteriorated. 

(/r; I have no inf(»rmation. 

( n) Yes. 

{ri) I have no iui'orination that areas previously under cultiva- 
tion are now lying water-logged and uncultivated. 

ih) A contour sun’ey of the area has recently been made, and 
hydiauiic data collected. A scheme for the imj)rovement of the locality 
is e\pe(ted to be ready next year. 

Mr. 8UREN0RA NATH BISWAS: Will the llon'ble Minister 
]dease state whether the scheme tor the improvement of the river 
Chaiidana com])iis<*H a scheme tor the impiovcment of the locality? 

The Hon’ble Maharaja SRISCHANDRA NANDY, of Coaaimbaxar: 

No, Sir, tlie (‘haiidana scheme is a more ('om]>rehensive scheme. The 
scheme referred to concerns a smaller area only. 

UNSTARRED QUESTION 

(answer to which was laid on the table) 

Bale-deeds registered and fees realised in certain Sub-Registry Ollloes 
in Mymensingh district. 

10S. Mauivi ABDUL WANED: Will the Hou’ble Minister in 
charge of the Education (Kegistration) Department be pleased to lay 
on the table a statement showing for the last three years — 

the numbt*r of sale-deeds registered ; and 
{!)) the fees realised in the Sub-Registry Offices at — 

(1) Iswarganj, 

(2) Gouripur, and 
<•1) Naudail, 

in the district of Mymensingh? 


' MINISTER in charge of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (the 
Hon’blc Mr. A. K. Fadul Huq): A statement is laid on the table. 
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1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

Total. 

Mttnitor of mIm including 
MClilllftt. 





Iswarganj 

1.346 

1.692 I 

2,377 

5,316 

Oauripur 

731 

1 936 

1,549 

3.216 

Nandail 

1,219 

1.413 

2.58H ' 

5.220 

Fmi rcallicd thereon. 

Kh. a. 

H». a. 

Km. a. 

lU. a. 

Iswarganj 

1,S62 14 

2.378 2 

4,129 6 

8.370 6 

Gaunpur 

860 12 

1,097 10 

2.265 2 

4,223 8 

Nandail 

1,911 14 

! 

2.273 2 

4,557 0 

H.742 0 


Adjournmant Motion. 

Dr. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANERJEE: Mr Speaker. Sir, infore 
We prociH'd iurtiicr, may 1 bring- to your nolico that I gavo notita* of 
an adjournmout iioHjon. I havo got >our rouHont for tho same. May 
T mov<* it now? 

Mr. 8PEAKER S 1 have also n*<eiv<'d notice of another adjourn- 
ment motion by .Mr, Syed Jaialuddin lla.shemv and ho far an tlo'Se two 
adjournment motion.^ are (omerned. I do not want to waste tin* time 
of the*HouHe by dwelling at leiigtli on their admi.HHihility or otherwise. 
One is in ^•onnection witli the arn*Ht of three persoiiH, meniberH (j 1 this 
House, and another is in connection witli the scaveiigi-rs' strike. On 
the statement made, the motion regarding the strike is not in (»rder, but 
1 shall have to examine the motion very caretull\ ])ecauhe it involven 
^certain questions afteiting members ot this AHsembly. So 1 am not 
prepared to give any decision to-day; I .shall take it up to-morrow. 

So far as the other motion is concerned, if ymi want to keep it otfer 
till to-morrow that may l>e done; otherwise, I feel it is not in order 
on your own statement. I will explain the reasons later on. 

Mr. 8YED dALALUDDIN HA8HEMY: Regarding my adjourn- 
ment motion. Sir, it does not speak of any arrest of members at all, but 
it relates to the preservation of health and public security — and tlfis 
I can explain to you if you kindly give me time — it is that the (Corpo- 
ration authorities ha^ deliberately ignored the duties impo-ied upon 
*17 
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them by f^tatute and now it ia up to the Gorernment id lake up this 
matter. -So I hope, Sir, you will please take up my adjpununent 
motion to-morrow. 

Mft SPEAKER: Yes, I shall see to it. 

GOVERNMENT BILL. 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1940. 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): Ml. Speaker, Sir, Hai Haren- 
dranath ( haudlniri has not been able to make out a case for circulutinp: 
the Bill to elicit publiir opinion. Why no useful purpose will be 
served by ho circulating,^ the Bill was exjilaiiied to the House by the» 
Hon’ble the Bremicr the other du\ 1 do nut like to deal further on 
the point. It is sutficieiit to say that 1 oppo.**t‘ his motion. 

The Bill before u.s ha.s driven rise to public criticism, but mucli of 
the criticism has been misdireided Kveryone rcco^'-nise.s the need for 
reform and eveivone realises that the present system of seiondary 
education is not adapted to the needs of the provime. The question 
is how the desired reform can be effected. I*; it by continuin^r the 
present dual contnd of the ('alcutta Vniversity and the Department of 
Education or by leaving the whole control to the ('alcutta Tniversity 
or by cnlru.stiii^'- with a stron^r All-Ben^ml Board the responsibility tor 
secondary education K The present dual lontrul has been condemned 
by all educationists and also In the e.\p<*rt body like the (’aleutta 
University Commission. There is no question tliiit this dual control 
must now cease. Sir, can the I'niversity cd Calcutta then be consi- 
dered a suitable body for the control of the .secondary edui’ation of the 
province.*^ Two years before in my letter to the Hon Tile the ('hief 
Minister I pointed out wh\ the riiiversity of ( alcutta is not well 
fitted to undertake the iesj)onsibilit\ of directing and controlling 
secondary education of the province, 1 said then: — 

The ('ommission recognivseil a.s a preliminary to the satisfactory 
orgunisati(»n of public education in Bengal the necessity for delimiting 
the frontier whi< h should divide the provime of a university from that 
of secondar} tHlueation. They mentiiuied in several places of their 
revmrt and in iliftVrent wuns that it is not in the interest of the nation 
that secondary education should l)e the direct eonceru of a university. 
But the university shoubl have a voice in its control, inasmuch as the 
high schools prepare the stmleuts for admission into the unirersity. 

University of (Aleutta is at present encumbertHl with functions 
which cannot be pmperly callt^l university works. As a result, it has 
failed U give the abler students the educational opportunities which 
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di«y deserve. The Comniiitsioii re('<»rd«; “The first question which m$ 
ptft to our correspondents asked whether the e^cistinfiT system of univer* 
sity education afiords to young Indians of ability full opportunity of 
obtaining the highest training. An overwhelming majority replied in 
the Illative,” It is no wonder if .such a result occurs when the univer- 
sity appropriates to itself the functions which cannot In* called its own. 
And it is no wonder that secondary iMlucation should suffer from aniemia 
as referred to in the report of the Commimiou when the (^rntrol of| 
secondary education is entrusted adth a body which does not feel a real 
concern for such education. Thus the {'alcutia rniversity cannot be 
a suitable body for the control of secondary education. 

There i.s another reason, no le.ss important, why tlie University of 
Calcutta is uc»t a suitahle body for the purpose. The university .should 
have given the aid nece.ssary to the healthy development of all sections 
of the people of the province .so as to help the growth of one nation. 
Much of the ill-feeling between the different communities of the pro- 
vince is due to the educational policy pursue<l by the university. In 
shaping it.s educational |)olicy, the university has never taken into 
consideration the needs and .sentiments of one great community, vis., 
the Muslim community, which forms 5C per cent, of the population of 
the province, No nation can be great unless it learns t<» resp<‘ct its 
own culture and trailitions. The rniversity of Calcutta is responsible 
for pre.senting the past histor\ of India to the s«*hoolb(»ys in a manner 
that it curries an imjjresftion that anything that is Hindu is good and 
anything that is Muslim is had The result is that every Muslim boy 
W'ho receives the training at an institution under the contrtd of the 
Calcutta Cniversity grows with tfie idea that he belongs to an inferior 
stock and thus develops an inieriorit> complex. He lo.ses sell-con- 
fidence and becomes timid in his attitude towards life. 

“A iiaticm who.st* larger jiart i.s not self-reliant but timid cannot but 
Im* a (Vippled nation. xVguiri, in the distorted histors of India present- 
ed to the •.school students, the Hindu hoys find the Muslim rulera 
oppressing their Hindu subjects The Hindu Ikivs cannot take kindly 
to the Muslim b(jy.s and begin to devehqi a feeling of batrc'd t(»ward« 
them. This e\[)liiius much of the bitteniesH between the* two great 
communities of the province, and the educational policy of the uiiiv«»rsity 
is responsible fc»r this state of things ’* 


Or« MALINilKSHA 8ANYAL: What are you reading froin!^ 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (0«cca): I am reading from my letter 
to the Chief Minister. 

“An examination of the educational policy of the university will 
convince one that in formulating iti» educational policy, it has prow*e(Ted 
on the basis that the people of Bengal is homogeneous and Hindu in 
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character. It has completely ignored the distinct cultural and educa- 
tional needs of the Muslims. This pfdicy has been so successful that 
even the distinguished public men of the Hindu community cannot 
appreciate the distinctive character and excellence of Muslim culture 
and Muslim sentiments, as these gentlemen happen to be the product of 
edu(;ation provided by the Calcutta Fniversity 

Br. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: On a point of order, Sir. May I 
know if the honourable mem!)er is reading out from any public docu- 
ment (»r if he is reading out from any private or confidential letter or 
corresjxmdence? It it is the latter, 1 would request you to find out 
whether it is permissible for a member to read or quote any private 
correspondence that he might have had. 

MTt FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): It is an open letter to the 
Hon'ble tin* Cliief Minister. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: I.s it a public document? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: Tt is not a public <loenmeiit, but I know it is a 
published (loetiiiient. (luiughttT.) 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): ‘'The universiiy has lost a 
gH'at tjpportunity of rendering a national service and has done ])ositive 
harm lo the nati(Ui. It i«> no woikKu* that the Muslims have lost eon- 
fidence in this iniiversity. This is an additional reason why this 
universitv should not be made res|)Oiisibl(‘ f<»r secondary edueution in 
the proMiice. That a body which does not command the eonfidence of 
all sectioim of the piMiplc of the provima^ should not be entrusted with 
the eontud ot S(>c(tiidar\ cdiu'ation i" aNo the \ie\v of ibt* (^abuitta 
ruiversity (Commission. A lurtber reason wli\ the ('aleutla Fniversity 
slmuld be dtmied the eoiitiol of secondary t‘dueation is that its senate and 
syndicate are not riqueseut alive bodies." 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Who wrote out this letter for 
you? Dr. .It'ukms? 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): 1 don't reply to mean insinua- 

iiods. 

Sir, I have alrea»ly pointed out that the existing dual control should 
cease and that the Calcutta Fniversity is not a suitable body to take up 
the iluties. Anyone who has the welfare of the province at heart will 
agree that the administnitiou of .secondary education in Bengal should 
be jested in a strong and representative Board. Here, Sir, I should 
like to refer to the statement that was made by Mr. Wordsworth 
yesterday*. He tlid not correctly repre.sent to the House when he said 
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that the Conference did not come to any conclmiion. Technically it 
may be rifrht to say that the Conference was not a snct'ess, bu^the Con- 
ference did decide that there should be a Board with all the powers 
including the power of holding Matriculation Examination imme- 
diately in this province. That was the couclnsion of that Conference 
and they also accepted in principle the communal representation 
referred to by Mr. Wordsworth. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Which Conference? Party (\m- 
ference ? 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): No, it wns not a Party Con- 
ference. It was the Conference referred to hy Mr. Wtudsworth. It 
was a Conference in whi(h the represtmtatives of the two universities 
were present, and it was held, I think, irj HKIO. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Question! The rin’versity of 
Calcutta was never consulted. 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): That ('onference on the whole 
admitted that tliere should bt‘ representation of the coininunitieH on the 
Board. It is (»nly on the ext<‘nt of that representation that tin* (\in- 
fer(*nce broke (h»wn. Tin refore, I say that it did a('cef)t this Board. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Were yon a rneinher representing 
your university? 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): Yes. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: On a }>oint of order, Sir. I find 
there is a reference made on the floor ot the Jlou.se to what happened at 
an alleged Conference. The House not cognisant of any public Con- 
ference of this (liaructer. If a reference is to he made to uny discus.sion 
or any deliberation in that C<mferen<e, we would like to know what the 
character of that Conferen<*e was, who were the representatives uf the 
Conference. h»»w was it constituted, whether the several niiiver«iti|*», 
aa my friend is claiming, were invited officially by the Education 
Department or the Chief Minister, wdioever might have convened the 
Conference, to send representatives and whether the House, os W'us 
referred to by Mr. Wordsworth yesterday, was officially invited to send 
representatives, or certain blessed educationists like Mr. Birat Chandra 
Mandal were taken on by nomination to represent certain parties in 
House. If these points are not cleared, it is no use referring to that 
Conference. 
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Mr. IPEAKER: I do not think that it can be ruled out of ordei 
on that Recount. During? the discuMions on the Co-operative Bill you 
referred to a memorandum without placing it before the House. 


Df« NALIKAKBHA SANYALs And, therefore, I had to hand i1 
over to you. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Quite 80. But 80 far as I am concerned, I am 
quite Hatisfied that Mr. Fazlur Kahman’s speech is in order. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA SANYAL: The p(uut of order is whether a 
Conference which is not within the public knowledge of the memberfi 
can be referred to without giving the details of the Conference such 
as the coin position thereof, the membership thereof and how it was 
const ituterl. 

Mr. SPEAKER: W^ait and see. He may give references. 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacc&): For the success of any measure 
of reform in secondary education, tlic Board sluuild have the same 
powers, the same relations with the Government and the composition 
based on the same principle as recommended by the Commission. This 
was also tlie view of the Dacca University in 1928 when it was called 
upon by tlic Government to express its views on a similar Bill. The 
IK)wers of the proposed Board may now he examined. “The powers of 
prescribing syllabus and curricula ami of publishing text-lxKiks have 
been rightly vested in the Board.” The Board has also the p(»wer of 
distributing grant-in-aid, but a <*ompIaint has been made that the 
fund will be insufficient. Yes, this will bo insufficient if a sum of 
Rs. 25 lakhs is only available to the Board. But it has l>een forgotten 
that the 25 lakhs of rupees which have lieen provided in the Bill is a 
Btatutory minimum that the Government will be required to pay to 
the Board every year in adtlition to one lakh of ruiiees for the main- 
tenance of the office of the Board. The present expenditure on grants 
to secondary schiwls and madrassahs made by Government is 
R«. 22,20,TaS, but the Board will he getting now Rs. 25 lakhs, that 
is an excess of Rs. 2,79,2(i2 over the present exi)enditure on grant-in- 
aid. The Government spend at present a further sum of Rs. 1,40,108 
on scholarships and Rs. 52,500 on building grants. There is no reason 
why this sum of Rs, 2,92,(J08 should not be made available by the 
Government to the Board in addition to this statutorj^ minimum 
gtnnt. Another fact we should remember in this connection that a 
profitable source of income has been placed at the disposal of the 
Board ivasmuch as it will be able to publish text-books for all the 
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cfiii|8es of ♦seconclarj" si'hools. The profit amounting to seToral lakhs 
of .Rupees will necessarily accrue. It is also expected that the Govern- 
ment may be persuaded to give further sums, if necessarjs, to the 
Board for enabling the Board to discharge its duties effectively. 

The Board has also the power of inspection, but the Inspectors for 
the present wdll be Government servants. 1 quite realise the 
difficulties why Government cannot at present make the (b^vornment 
Inspectors servants of the Board. The permanent contracts that have 
been made between these officers and the Government stand in the 
way. 


Dfi NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL* Are you supporting the motion for 
circulation? These are arguments for circulation. 

Mr. FAZLUA RAHMAN (Dacca): 1 see no reason why the services 
of the Government Inspectors should not l>e plui ed at the disposal of 
the Board and .should not he made subject to the administrative 
control of the President. If this has not been imule clear in the Bill, 
it will be done in the Sideit (’ommittet*. The Board has not l>een 
given the power of holding the Matriculation Examination. How 
without this po\M*r the Board will be ineffective bus been ably des(‘ribed 
by the distinguished educationist, Hai Lulit Mohan ('batterjee 
Bahadur, the former (’Imirman of the Board of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education, Dacca, in the annual report of the Board for the 
session, I am (pioting from that report. The report says; 

“If Intermediate education is left entirely with the ('alcutta I’niver- 
sity and the Matriculation Examination is also left with them, as the 
university claims, even supposing tliat the recognition (»f high sch(M)ls 
comes to be transferred to a Provincial Board, the only functions of 
the Board will be the recognition of sihools, tlicir inspection and 
supervihiun and the distriluition of grants. In Bengal, however, 
experience has showm that the standanl of examination determines to 
a large extent the character of the teaching in the schools. The 
efficiency of the schixils, therefore, will depend not on the Board so 
much as on the authority that conducts the Mutrii uiation Examination. 
As regards the distribution of grauts-in-aid, unless a widespread 
system of substantial and compulsory grants is intnaluced, the control 
of the Board over schmds will also Ih* small. Withdrawal of rci’ogni- 
tion is an extrente penalty which can be but rarely inflicted. In will 
be seen, therefore, that, in the i'inuiiistances stated above, the Bimrd 
will not have a free hand in organising and improving secondary 

education whoever knows the mentality of the Bengali youth 

cannot liave a moraent’.s doubt, the conducting of the Matriculation 
and Intermediate Examinations by the university will mean that 
secondary" education will continue to be dominated solely, ns now^by 
academic ideals, a thing which in itself may be good, but ^hich if 
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undeHirable in the present economic condition of the country. It is 
only a representative and independent Board, a Board with real power 
and worlfing* in close touch with the people, that can take in hand the 
problem of secondary education and solve it gradually/* 

Sir, this was also the view of the Calcutta University Commission. 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, then Mr., himself held this view in 1929. 
An extract from the rexiort of the committee appointed by the Board 
of 1 nt(;rmediate and Seiondurv Education, Dacca, at its meeting held 
on 19th February, 1929, on the draft Bill regarding a Board of 
Secondary Education in Bengal, is given below, and 1 may add that 
Mr. Syuma])rasad Mookerjee was a member of that committee. 

“Even a.sHuming that a .single Boarri is created for the whole of 
Bengal as proposed in the Bill, we are of opinion that tlie ooiiduct of 
the Matriculation Examination and the pre.scription of courses and 
sebM'tion of tc.vt-hooks for it should be vested in the Board. Without 
these ])owers the Board, W(* think, will be a cripjded and inefteetive 
body. The ludding of the Matrieulalion Examination by any other 
body will go against that unity of control which the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission considered to be essential whatever authority was 
entrusted with the regulation of .secondary education. This control, 
we think, should rest with the Board, 

^‘Mr. Ayumapra.sad Mookerjee thinks that uTuler (‘xisting circum- 
stances the Matriculation Examination should remain under the 
Calcutta Cniversity. He admits, however, that l]u*oreli(ally the 
examination should be conduclial hy the Board and he would liiniself 
agree to the transfer (1) wheu (ioveniment liillv compensated the 
university for eonsecpient loss of the Matriculation fee receipts; (2) 
when the Board came to enjoy the confidence <d the puldit\ 

“We fully agree with our colleague on the first point and we are 
making our reconimendati<ms in this respeet on the assumption that 
the Caleuttu University will he adtMjuately compensat(‘d fol* its loss. 
But as regards the seeoml point we think that a Board that is not 
permitted to eonduet its own examination (‘an never Ih' in a fKisition 
to earn the confidence of the public heeiiuse it can never do any real 
work.” 

^Therefore, if the Government (»f Bengal attempts to establish a 
Board which has not the power of holding the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, that Board will never earn the lamfidence of the public. This i» 
a real and serious defect in the Bill. This defect has occurred because 
of the fact that the Government wants to he gener<»us to the University 
of Calcutta. But this is a mutter of such public importance that 
O^ernment should not have been so generous to the detriment of 
secondary education. We [impose to remove this defect in the Select 
Committee, 
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Sir, I now like to examine the com^voAition of- the- Board. (At this* 
stagi^ the blue lijfht lit up.) Sir, the time that ha« been lost throujrb* 
mterruptions should be made up. 


Mr. SPEAKER: You can finish your speech in another five iniiuites.. 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): All n>ht. Sir. As I was 
sayinp:, Sir, I now like to examine the eoniposition of tlie Boanl. The 
consideration of this matter has become delicate in view of the unfaii' 
criticism that has been made apiinst the composition of the Board. 1' 
therefore like to view this <ju(‘Nti(»n in the light of recommendations of 
the Calcutta University Commis.sion on the subject. Sir, I shall simply 
enumerate them, for I do not lik«‘ to quote these i‘xtracts in vxtenstr 
to point out what was the recommendati(»n about the com]w)sition of 
the Board. I submit, Sir, that no recommendation t>f tin* CoiniiiiAsioiV 
has been departed from as far as the composition of the Board is 
concerned. The Commission recommended that the two rniv»‘rsiti(*s 
of Calcutta and Dacca should have ati effective repri'scntat ion in the 
Board; wliether this re|»resentation as proposed in the Bill is <‘ffeetive 
or not, was ex[)laine(l to the House by tbe Ilon’ble tin* Premier tbe 
other day. The second recommendation of the Commission was that 
in order it.s p()Iicy may be kept in harmony with the requinunents of 
practical careers, tin* Board slnmld iuchnh* rejjresentatives of agri»*uT- 
ture, industry and eoinmeree. This representation, as tbe Hfui’ble* 
the Chief Min ister has already said, should he made by muuinatijin. 
That was ul.so the recommendation of the Commission. 1'hen, Sir, 
the third recommendation of the Cf»mmissi<tn was that “its nn'inher^ 
should include u medical man witli experience in the problems of 
public health,” This rccommefnlation in .suhstanre is neeepted by 
the Government. The Director of Physical Eilueation has heen made 
a merallpr of the propo.sed Board. The fourth recommendation was: 
“One or nicfre persons experieiucrl in teaching ainl well a<'iiuaintefl 
with the present conditions of work ni secondary seh(»ols, in Bengal 
should have a place on the Board.” Tliis re» ominendation has alsc^ 
been embodied in the Bill. Five Head Masters, one Head Mistress, 
a’nd one Principal of a inadrussah have !>eeri given f)lace cm the 
proposed Board. ^ 

After making the alM)ve reeoniim‘ndnti<ms, the Commission went on 
saying: “But, in addition to those elements which we have 

enumerated, there are three others whir h appear to us to he indispens- 
able constituents of the Board, First, there should In* a personal link 
between the Board and the iion*oflfioial inerabers of the Bengal TiCgis-* 
lative Assembly and Council. Secondly, the Director of Puhli% 
Instruction should be ej’-offino a inemWr of the Board, l>ecause his 
exnerience will be of the highest value in its deliWations and Jjecauim 
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a clo»e connection will be maintained in this way between the Boar 
and the Department of Public Instruction. Thirdly, there should fc 
an adequate representation of Hindu and Muslim opinion and interesti 
It is clear that the success of the Board’s work will depend upon i 
combining expert judgment with an intimate knowledge of the neec 
and sentiments of the community which it serves.” 

All the above recommendations of the Commission have bee 
embodied in the Bill. Much criticism has been levelled against th 
composition of the Board on the ground that it is communal i 
character, but I should like to place before this House what th 
Calcutta University Commission said in this regard: “We sboul 
emphasize iheretore the importance of securing for the Mussalmam 
who form so important a part of the poi)ulation of Bengal 
effective repreMentatum upon the Board of Secondary and Intermediol 
Education. Their e<lucational traditions recjuire a special attention. 
It is no good crying down the claims of the Muslims wlio must hav 
•an e([ual share in every sphere of the administration of the province 
whether educational, political or so<*ial. It may be mentioned her 
that the Muslims are determined to have at least oO per cent, voice i 
I'very sphere of the administration. Th(‘ sooner it is recognised, th 
better for the nation. This would avoid much of the misundcrstandin, 
and bittcrn»*ss between the two gr<*ut communities of the province 
<l)r. IN At.iN VKSIIA SvSYvi. ; Why not representation in the percentag 
of passes also?) The other recommendations of the (\)mmisHion on th 
matter <if c(unposition to the Board were: There should he representa 
tion on the Board to re]»resent the educati<»n of girls and the eilucatioua 
interest (d the domiciled community. Adequate provisions have heel 
made in the Bill to the effect. Secondly, tlicre should he a Presiden 
of the Board, who should he a salaried and whole-time officer a])poiiite< 
by Government for a period of years to he defined. This recommenda 
tion has been embodied in the Bill. There should he no grievance oi 
this iM’ore. T1 h‘ third recommendation is that a majority ftf the Boar< 
should he uoii-oliicials, /.c., n()t in receipt of a salary directly paid b; 
ilovernmcnt. 


An atuilysis of the provisions of the Bill will show that the prestui 
Board also contains a large majority of non-officials as defined by th 
Oommission. 

Sir, wdiat should he tin* ndation between the Board and the Govern 
merit lias been very clearly set forth by the Calcutta University Com 
mission. The Gt>vernmeut of Bengal has made the Board mor 
autA>iK)mous than was (xmtemplated by the Commission. I congraiulat 
the (btverumeiit for this wise step. The extent of the iHintrol, th 
Jpommission wanted the Government to have over the Board, wqul 
be evident from a sentenee quoted from their rei>ort. “W’e recommem 
therefore that the Government should have the power after due emtuir; 
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io r^^ui^e as eb extrenote measure the resignation oi the Board/' That 
is aiT extent of control, Sir, that was recommended by the ConiiiiiaskiB» 
that Government should have over the Board. 

Then, Sir, I would draw the attention of the House to the great 
change ihat has recently been effected in the character of the Govern- 
ment. (Dr. Namn.vksha Sa.vyal: Let the remaining {>ortioti of his 
speech be taken as read.) Sir, when the Commission reported, the 
Government then in power was irresponsible to the Ijegislature, but 
it has now become responsible to an elected la*gislative AssemVdy. 
This change implies greater responsibility of the Government and 
consequently greater (‘ontrol to l>e exerci8e<l by (Government over 
educational authorities. But the (Government has exercised caution 
and restraint in not (daiining more powers over the Btmrd than what 
are implied in the recommendations of the (Commission itself. Ko, 
the criticisms against the Bill in this respeet are unwarranted. 

With these few’ words. Sir, I supjM)rt the motion for referring the 
Bill to the Sideet Committee. 

Dfi 8YAMAPRA8AD MOOKERJEE: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I rise to 
give my whole-hearted support U) the motitm for circulation of the 
Bengal Secondary Kdu<'ation Bill for eli(*iiing public opinion thereon. 

For tour days, Sir, w’e have discus.sed in this Assembly with great 
earnestness and vehemence problems of education which await solu- 
tion for the benefit of the ehildren of the soil. During the lust three 
years the pre.sent Ministry has Wen responsible for introdu<*ing various 
controversial legislative measures mid performing administrative acts, 
hut I believe. Sir, it will be true to assert that there has not la'en any 
measure so vital as this t4» the largest interests of the people of this 
province. Sir, I am opposed to the main f>rinciples underlying the 
present ^Bill, and I regard it not us a measure intended for etlucutionaJ 
advancement, but us a definitely reactionary .stej) wbicli n^rjuires the 
strongest possible resistance both inside and outside the Legislative 
Cbaunher. 

Sir, oppposition to this mea.sure is widespread and not confined to 
fi limited few. Opposition is the natural outcome of fundamental 
differences in outbrnk, and any (Government which has a grain of rea- 
ponaibility left in it will curefuli\ and impartially take stock of t^e 
grounds for opposition am! not force it only with its strength of 
majority of votes inside the i^egislutive (diumber. Sinmndary Ofluiw- 
tion, Sir, is perhaps the most important of all the educational stages 
in a country. For, on the one hand it links education up to the 
highest stages — if leads to a university life which can be developed to 
the best expectations of the notion. On the other hand, seoonda^ 
education gives the nation a Imnd of trained men and women in diverse 
apheres of useful activity, and again, Sir, it is through secondary . 
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education that a country can be blessed with a large number of efficient 
leat hers so essential for any progressive scheme of elementary' edu* 
cation. 

Sir, I regret to say that the speech which the Hon’ble the Chief 
Minister delivered or was made to deliver on the opening day of the 
discussion of this Bill — some portions of his speech at any rate — bore 
the marks of the bureaucratic standpoint so familiar in this country 
not many years ago, which was then also expressed elo(iuently but 
ignobly bv a certain class of self-constituted Western administrators 
who <'ame to join Imperial Services for j)rcacliing the doctrine of per- 
petual trusteeship and view<‘d educational expansion as a <langerou» 
feature. 

We have heard, Sir, uin'orthy asiHTsioiH made on the Tniversity 
of (hilcutta. There is no system of eduration anywhere in tlie world 
which is ]u*rfect, IS' one is aware nn)rc than myself of the slnjrteomings 
and deficiencies of my university. Hut bearing in mind tlie circuin- 
stanees which brought it into existence, (he motives that controlled ita 
uflministration for the first halt of a century, the nnnigre assistain'e the 
university and seliools and (‘ol leges receivtnl from tlu‘ State and the 
eonstitution it was made to work under. Sir, one cannot but feel grate- 
ful for the rich <‘ontrihu(i(uis it has made towards the development of 
our national life. 

Sir, one six'uker has said that the university has been an agency 
of British Imperialism. A greater libel could not have been uttered. 
The speaker stands self-contradicted, for he himst^lf and thousands of 
other studiuits and [)roduefs of the university itself have bravely 
striven to rid India of foreign domination. 

If the ullegatioTi is made that the university has not directly con- 
cerned itself with any political movtuuent, I shall plead guilty to the- 
(‘harge. l'\)r, whatever may be our politics outside the university, that 
sacred seat of learning, whether in t’ahutta or in any .part of the 
civilized world, must not be turned into an arena of politi<*al warfare. 
If, Iiowever, it is said that the university has been an instrument in 
the hands of a foreign biireaiicracv, I shall say, Sir, that it is an 
ac<‘Usation wliieh is us unwortliy as it is lia-^eless. Trace the events 
W'hich stirred the minds of the people of this province during past 
political agitations. Attempts were made on many (X’casions to apply 
the laws of repression against men and institutions, and. Sir, who 
will deny that within the limited sphere of universities' powers, the 
ruiversity of (lab’utta imire than any other similar institution in 
India has kept its door open to all i»er8on8 and institutions irrespective 
of political or other considerations? It is indeed remarkable that a 
pniversity w’hich was established by State action has fought against 
State (control and interference in a manner w'hich may worthily stand 
comparison with famous universities in any free country in any part 
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of the civilized world. (Cries of “Hear! hear!” from Confn*es« 
Benches.) Freedom first, freedom second and freedi)ni always — this 
noble expression was uttered by a son of the university at the university 
senate with 80 per cent, of its members nominated by the tlovernor 
of Bengal and voiced by Hindus, Muslims and Europeans alike. 

Sir, another critic asserted that the university has grievously 
neglected Muslim interests— a charge, Sir, which <*annot for a moment 
stand the test of scrutiny. Though served predominantly by Himlus, 
equal opjmrtunities for education were liberally given to all cinnmu- 
nities. The backwardness of a community cannot In* cured by unjust 
and unfair aspersions made on the more progressive ciimmuniiy or by 
placing artificial restrictions on the further advancement of the latter. 
As an incontrovertible evidence of the university’s apathy towaisls 
Muslim interests, one of my friends to the leit yesterday solemnly read 
out, folhiwed by applause fnnn (\>alition Benches, <ertain extracts 
from a Bengali book containing alleged anti-Mu.slim .sentiments. The 
condemnation was apparently complete, but the only slight liitch in the 
way of our accepting the condemnation arises from the fact that this 
very book, though only tmee a recommended book in the university 
list 7 years ago but omitted tr(»m it since then, has hetoi a pri*scribed 
l)Ook sanctioned b> the Text-book (’ommittee of the (lovernment of 
Bengal in liMT. in IfldJ) and in IfMt). Any stick is good enough, 
provided it can strike the rniversity of ( alcutta, whether the attack 
is bused <»n trutli or naison is a matter of secondary importance! 

Sir. the question of Muslim representatives on the university 
senate was referred by the Ilon’ble the {’hief Minister wlio regretted 
that the registered gra<luut(*s never ele<*ted a Muslim bdlow, I'here is 
no doubt that it is a matter «d tin* deepest regret, but niav I ask Mr. 
Fazlul IIu(j in all humility liow man\ Muslims graduates hav«* eari’d 
to enrol, I lieniselves as registered graduates of their ulma ntfttvr and 
hhoued their^ readiness to pay a magnifii ient sum of its. 10 per .\ear 
to the cotlcrs (d the universitN We had 2 Muslim registered graduates 
in 1914, 4 in 10‘J4, nil in 11114 ami 4 in IfMO. (’oiinmuit is needless for 
even my friend Mr. Shaliabudilln says, “Obviously comment is niMul- 
less.” Does this much advance tlu* insistent claims f>f my friends to 
the left for an effective voice in all public bodies merely becaus*- they 
are numerieally larger in iiopnlation What about tlo' endou rnenfsi^# 
The university has received nearly 1 erore of rupees niostU during the 
last 04 years — a period when aca’ording to the Government it sUirted on 
its course of deterioration and. Sir, of this I crore of rupe(‘s a sum of 
Rs. 24,000 came from our Muslim countrymen, about Rs. 0 lakhs 
came from fhe Christians and the rest came from the Hindus. 
If you want to control the university because you are the majorifyi^ 
community in this province, I would say treat the university as liberally 
as the Hindus have treated their alma mater. Let me repeat ^lat in 
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«pit« of Hhidu liberality, the uniTersity has served all the eommuiiities 
alike and has steadily advanced the cause which it has made its oltrn. 

Sir, the ideas on which the university has grown during the last 4B 
years are compatible with the highest notions of Indian nationalism. 
The revival of a great seat of learning where Indian culture and civili- 
sation would receive their due homage from Indian scholars, of a seat 
of learning where the highest scientific training would be imparted 
with the help of Indians, where east and west would meet on a footing 
of perfect eijuality and an Indian would be taught to feel proud of his 
national achievements without hesitating to imbibe the best element of 
western knowledge and skill — that has been the ideal which has inspired 
the work of persons connected wdth the Ffiiversity of Calcutta. There 
liave been inherent weaknesses which prevented the university from a 
fuller j»articipation in the national life of the country. But let us not 
forget that that has not been the fault of the university, hut it is 
inexorably connected with the fate that belongs to every subject nation 
which has yet to attain its political free<ioin and make its universities 
and educational institutions fountains of tree knowledge and tree 
thought. The University of (hilcutta has brought light and education 
to millions of our people. Hut for its bold and vigorous policy they 
would have remained steeped in ignorance to-day. Further, it has 
demonstrated the ability of Indians, this is an aspect of its activities 
which I specially like my Muslim friends to understand and aj)preciate, 
it lias (bMiionstrated the ability of Indian si liolars to partieipate in the 
highe.st work of teacliing ami rt‘seurch and to carr\ on original nivesti- 
gatioiis in diverse branches of knowledge, in letters and science, wliich 
liave to n I’ertain extent hel|)ed to rai.se the intellectual status of India. 
My mind goes back to 1904 when the deliberations on the Indian 
Universities Hill were going on and there. Sir, the ex-Director of 
Public Instruction of Bengal, himself a Fellow of the Royal ^Society, 
made an astoundij^g statement that Indians as a whole wvre incapable 
of doing original research work. That challenge was accepted — first 
by the University of Calcutta among all the .seats of learning in India, 
and it certainly redounds to the credit of us as Bengalis and as Indiana 
that our .sons lune been found to be equal to others cimiing from western 
count lies, where facilities for education are giv»*n far more generously 
Uian what can be expected in a poor proAiiice like Bengal. 

The Chief Minister in his opening speech suggested as if the uni- 
v'ersity’s power in respect of high schools commenced only after the 
l>Hs.sing of the Indian Universities Act of 19B4. As a matter of fact, 
this power it has enjoyed almost since the establishment of the 
i\miversity in 1857. It is, therefore, essential to bear in mind that th» 
Bill seeks to reverse a system that has l)een in operation for nearly 85 
y^ara ^d educaiioual interests imperatively demand that the new 
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gysiejik wouiu uc a cleat and unequivocal improremant upon the exiit- 
ing state of things consistent with the needs and aspirations pf the 
people. 

>1* 

I jet me now come to the {)eriod of the Satller Commission. To-dajr 
after 22 years the Sadler Commission is Wing quoted with the same 
devotional loyalty as w^fiptures are quoted by a class of persons^ 
fCries of “Hoar! hear!’*) Ii(d me state at once that this Bill vitiates 
the fundamental recommendations of the Sadler (\»inmission regard- 
ing the Board of Secondary Education. The Sadler t'ommissioii made 
elaborate re<*ominendations for the reconstruction oi most c<unpre- 
hensive character. It never approved of any piecemeal Icgislutitm, 
nor did it ever imagine thaf it}i proposals would be twisted and muti- 
lated so as to enlarge the importaiU‘e of <‘outrol of and transfer of 
power to governmental authority. We have heard much about thp 
dafe<'t8 of the present edu<‘utional system » about the standarrl of edu- 
cation. Who is there who wdll he wholly satisfied wdtli our educational 
system to-day J' Who is there in any country whose people are wholly 
pleased with the education they receive and are not clamouring daily 
for further imf)r()vement and for further cxpun.sion In our country 
secondary education ha-* spread mainly througli non-otiiciai sujjport 
and patronage, and however much you may attack the university to- 
day IMl i>er cent, of the Indian memhci-s of this House sitting here would 
have remained without e<lucation unless the university hud Isddly fol- 
lowed a .•'cheme <»f expansion of educational facilities and cncouruge<i 
the opening of schools in the n*motest <'oriiers of tlie province of 
Bengal. Numbers might have swelled at the cost of efficiency, hut Jet 
me ask would efficieiuy have ■^uttered in the way in which it had suffer- 
ed had successive (loveriiments considered it their dut\ to spend more 
on education!'' 

It i*t often said that the university did nc»thing liut to »lcrive fees 
from the Matriculation Examination. That is faf from the truth. 
What about the spirit underlying the new Matriculation Kcgulntionsf' 
What is the history of the new Matriculation Examiiiution which 
propounded a new educational thiniry now ai’cepted practically through- 
out Indian Sir, I would not deal here witli the various attempts that 
were made by the university Jo give proper place to our mother tongue 
in the syllabus of studies of the university, hut who will deny that owe 
of the reason.s why education has suflfereil in tliis country has In^en that 
English, a foreign tongue, has lK*en the medium of our instruction 
from the lowest stage of e<iucation? That was discovered to be one of 
the chief defects in the Sadler Commission s Rejmrt. The Sadler 
Commission submited its report alanit 1919, and in 1921 that much- 
abused University of Calcutta called a Oiiifei'enee of Head Masters vm 
Bengal and Assam and brought in the Managers of schi»ols throughoiii 
the two provinces and ^at to disc'uss how the educational systen^ so far 
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as the secondary stage was concerned, could be reorganised. Impor- 
tant recommendations were formulated based practically on the rbport 
of the Sadler Commission, but perhaps if the university erred it erred 
on the side that it went even a few steps more than what the Sadler 
Commission was prepared to go. Subject to obvious exceptions, 
vernacular was made the compulsory medium of instruction and 
•examination. There was provision for physical education, manual 
work, science, history and geography. What happened then!^ The 
syndicate considered the recommendations; the faculties met; the senate 
met; weeks and months |»tt8sed and its recommendations containing the 
^considered viewpoint of the university and practically all the 
interested educational institutions in the two provinces were forwarded 
to the then (Government of Bengal. Then what haj»pened? The Gov- 
ernment sat tight over the matter for two years. And you now talk 
of your anxiety to reform the educational system of Bengal I And two 
years later the rejdy went from the then Ministry of Education presided 
over by no less a person than the Hon’hle Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. And 
Sir, what was the reply that the Government gave in 1924? The reply 
virtually was that Government, though sympathetic at heart, was 
unah]t‘ to accept the proposals for educational reform propounded by 
4he university. One of the reasons advanced by the then Government 
was tliat the university had gone even beyond llie recommendations of 
Ibe Sadler (b»nimissH>n because if sought to make the mother-tongue 
of the people the compulsory medium of instruction in schools. Then, 
Sir, you know and you know intieh better than anylaxly else how nearly 
eleven years passed before the Begulatioiis could l)c approved by the 
Government of Bengal, during tlie period wh«‘n the lion ’hie Mr. Aziziil 
IlaijUe was the Minister for Kdnration. The tundamental principles 
that (he univer'-iity had proposed as (‘arly as 1922 were act'epted by the 
progn’ssivc Goveiinmijt oi Bengal in 19d'). Not till 11140 could the 
first <‘\aniination he held under the new Kegulations. If, Sir, the 
province has lost nearly 20 years b<*forp tliesc very iini>ortant changes 
in the national system of education could he introduced, surely the 
blame does not re^t with the university, hut with other people some of 
whom an' to-day clamouring for ('ontrol as it control is the l)e-all and 
end-ull of (lie educational existence. 

Now, Sir. the university during the last 4 years has vigorously 
pursued (he scheme for the training of teachers of secondary insti- 
tutions and nearly 5, (KM) men and women have gone through the portals 
of the university. I know. Sir, that with the limited resources that we 
have, we have not been able to do as much as we would like to do. But 
here again T ask — what was the responsible Government doing and how 
was its responsibility discharged? Was it not incumbent upon the Gov- 
"Mmment to pimide for extensive schemes for the training of teachers 
and has not the Sadler Commission recommended that without training 
-of teachers it is impossible to do anything for the advancement of 
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secondary iion? What apaiu about the salaries of teachers Has 

any step been taken for the purpose of driving increased pay jto these 
poorly paid teachers who really form the backbone of educational 
administration to-day P Sir, I consider it u libel if anyone asserts that 
our education has suffered because our teachers have ne^-lected their 
work. I have mixed with them, jmrticularly I have seen the enthusiasm 
with which they have taken advaiita^^e of the opportunities ;;iven by 
the university during*- the last 5 \ears, and it is a matter ff>r astonish- 
ment how these jtoorl^ paid t«*achers who do not in s(»me cjises even 
earn Rs, .'{() per im»nth. come all tin* wa> to (hilcutta at their own 
expense and try to profit by the instruetions \\hich the uni%<‘rsity had 
imparled for their beiu'tit and f(U' the benefit ot their schools. 

Sii. imu'h ha" iu'cn "aid ab<»ut <lual contnd. 1 knou wliat dual 
control i." and how dual contnd has injuied tlie caux* (d education. 
Rut here a^rain I cannot Imt reter to the attempts mad(‘ by the 
universit\ (o obtain befti'r co-ordinat nui between tht‘ work ot the 
uni\ersily an<l the Lducahon Dejiartinent <d the lio\ernmen(. 1 
IndieNc. Sir. it wa" in Ilt-M ‘♦jx nr >e\en years af'o^that 
Mr Rott<unle\. Director (d Publw ln''tiuclion, an<l m\"elt, sal lof^ether 
for weeks and months and tried t(» tormulate a < omprehensiN set ol 
luh'" which inmht be accepted both b\ the departimuil and the 
univcisitv and applual to all educational iiiNtitutions aidi'd or unaidiul. 

e a;Lrree(l to cliario’i' the npint o{ tlie rule';; we a^reial to j^n\e j^reater 
freedom t<* '•ducalional institution-.; we ai.;ie(*d to estaldish better 
rebil ioTish I p lietwei'ii the ufn\ei"il\ and the ilepart merit The 

s\nd!ca(e accrpled ijie iuh*s ainl the rules weie forwarded to <io\eru- 
inent "l\ \ea»s a;;o Imt. .Sir, it will suijuise tin* IloU"e to know tliat 
du'ine i)i<* last "is \eai" ni> final order" liave \ct hecn issued fiom llie 
(f(^vernmenf <d Rrno.il wmI* i4-jjard to tlo*"<* ml*’- (’ric" ot ’‘Shame! 

shame!" ironi the ('onr^^nss Ren lo^si. and \ou i.ilk ol edue.'il loiial 

ndorm' I liear one of m> friend," on tlo- «>thei "i<h* askinp me to wait 
f(>r the ropiv .Sij , the iepl\ will never l ono- and if tlo- repl\ roineN 
at Jill, the leplv will only he tliat the rules <nuld not Im' sanctioned 
for .Stale leasoii" I nder the ( ir< um-tafiM*" it is useless to biaiiu* the 
university. Tlie univcrsitv has «loio‘ wh.it it eoiild possjhlv d(* within 
its limited sjihere t<*r the pin pose ol advameinent of secondary 
t*<]ucation Sir. real imjrrovcmcnt is impo.ssihle nnh-ss \<hi arc 

jirepared to spend lakhs and lakhs of rupees for the improvement (it 
educational instit utions where education is now bfiriK" imparlc<|. 

Sir, much has been said that the university ut various stap’cs 
opposed the formation ot a Seeondarv Ldueation Hoard. Sir, I ran 
claim to have some knowledge of the detailed pnivisions of th«‘ measures 
which had been brought forward from time to time siiire I92d and 
the circumstances of their ori^rin and the manner in which they were 
reeisted by the university. Let me say this without fear of any 
18 
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contradiftion that the university has all alon^ felt the need for a 
properly constituted and fully equipped Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion enjoying both power and responsibility and the fact that previous 
Bills had been opposed was mainly due to the consideration that these 
schemes were designed not in furtherance of education but, I say and 
say deliberately, to arrest the progress of education. (Cries of “Hear! 
hear!” fnuii the Congress Benches.) Even to-day, Sir, let me say 
without the least hesitation that 1 for one would be willing to extend 
my wholeheart(‘d support and assistance ^o any hond fidr proposal t(»r 
the establishment of a Board of Secondary Education in this proviiK’c, 
proviiled it is consistent with the fullest demands of <‘ducatioii and 
is not designed as a political or repressive measure. It will not be 
possible for me to dwell at length on the provisiems of the various 
Bills that were tormulated tioni time to time, but 1 know it. Sir, as 
a matter of fact that one of the Bills alYecting the T'niversity of 
Calcutta travelled all the way from Bengal to London and there that 
Bill w'as phu'ed before no less a person than Sir Michael Sadler. In the 
Bill, Sir, let us not forget, that the allthor^ attcnijited— and such an 
attempt is now’ being made by the ])resent authors — the Bill attempted 
to reform education in the provinc(‘ in the name of the Sadler Coin- 
niisson’s Report. But, Sir, the object was mdhing more and 
nothing less than to provide tor lull governmental control o\er ediuai- 
tion. The memorandum submitted by Sir Micluud Sadler on that 
Bill W(‘nt to the tlom Se<-retaiy (»f State and aKo came to the then 
Vic(*roy of India and ultimately resulted in the abandoinmuit ot that 
Bill. In that nn moraiidum theie were ^eathing critn’isms oi the ]»ro- 
visions oi the Bill whicli Sir Miiliaid Sadhu* deelanol as utterly 
unacceptable, disidosing an inordinate anxiet\ f(»r obtaining State 
conlnd such as even the Czarist Russia would lone liesiiatiul to firovide 
in tlo' worst <la\s of Imperial autocrac^. And you talk of your 
anxiety to jirov nle lor educational relorm 1 My charge against the 
j)r(‘sent Governimmt of Bengal i> that the Bill which they have dared 
bring forward before the Legislature under the < loak (»f educational 
reform is not based on the report ol tlu- Sadler Commission, is totally 
inconsistiuit with its fundamental recomimuidat ions and imif>t be 
rejected without hesitation by all lo\ers of true progress as something 
mi.sidiievous, as something poisonous. 

n Where does the Bill differ from the recommendations of the 
Sadler Commission? The fundamental diTeit ot tlie Bill is that it 
tightens tlu' grip of official eontrol over secondary education and places 
it entirely at the mercy of the Government. However much the 
Hon Me (^hief Minister may attempt to delude the public of Bengal, 
thanks to the clever manipulation of facts indulged in by his advi.ser 
or advisers, who hy the way have justified their special pays, s]iecial 
allowances and special duty allowances by sacrificing whatever 
educatii^nal idealism there might have remained in him or them to the 
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e^tigencies of party politics an<l communalisni, however much the 
Hou'ble Chief Minister may attempt to mislead the people. 4he facta 
must stand as fa<‘ts and truth must stand out as truth. “Rightly or 
wrongly/’ said the Commissitui, “the projuisal io transfer the respon- 
sibility from the university to tin* l)ej)artment of Public Instruction 
has become associated in the public miml with designs unfavourable to 
the wider diffusion of edueational opportunity. Gur evideme sIjows 
that this suspicion is strong in some parts of India, hut it is nowhere 
more deep-rooted than in Bengal. In liengal such a transference 
would jeopardise tin* good understanding lM‘twecn flie (to\ciiiment 
and the educated classes upon wliich the prospects of cITeetivc reform 
mainly depend.” Let me ask, Sir, were these ob.serx ations borne in 
mind wluui the l^xe('Uti^e (’ouneil td the Ihmrd ot Secondary Lducatiou 
was coiistitutiMl mainly of ofh(‘crs of the l)t‘partm(‘nt ot Public 
Instruction!*' No reply The Sadler ('ommission made it abundantly 
clear that “the Board must autonomous in so far as its adinniist rat jon 
was comerned, and it must lie fn‘<‘ from idfnial inflneiK’e and 
int(‘rfercrice. “ All tlo'^e are not my W(»rds, Sir; I am taking them 
\erbatini front tlie report of tin* Sadler CommissKui. 'I'ln* ulljtnnte 
responsibility (d tlie State was rei(*gnised, and a remedy .suggi^sted for 
the discharge of this lespon^ibility. In oin* sentence the rtdat lonsb ip 
was summed u|k “The Board should be in smdi a rehatKoi tt» tlie 
(loverninent and the L<‘gisl.it i\ e (’ouncil iis will .secure to it the 
necessary grant from |)ublic funds and will lay open its work t(t gem^rnl 
re\iew along with that of otlier parts,” mark tin* words “general review 
along with that ot otlier parts of (hi* edin'ational adminisiration ol the 
State. d hen* W(*re two direetion.s only, in v^hieh ( ft>vei nnient influ- 
ence was ctuitemplated to be i-xercised. Apart from the fart that 
some representatives were to Iw appiunted by (fovernnient m»t to pamper 
political or communal interesth. but on the ground <»[ their sfieeial 
knowlcilgc of education and experiernv, the majority ol the Board 
would be yon-ofliidals and in no way under dir-eet (iovernmental 
control. Let me pause here for a nnuncrit and ask if this j iindameiilul 
requirement has been fulfillc<l in the <‘onsfitutu»n <»f this B<»urd. it n* 
no use ignoring facts. Who will ileriy f(Mlav that a Board of oO 
inemhers, of which at least P> will In* Muslims, who will he keeping 
lull pace with the policy of the prcHent ministry and T nominated 
Hindus (by the way, are Hindus so backward that they must c«uj«i 
through the door of nomination 1*) who will act as noniinalcd membtrs 
<»f other local bodies have often l>een made to act under the orders of 
tlie ministry and a few other vjr-o^rto meml>ers, wJio will dare assert 
that the Board will not have a coinff»rtable majority <»f tho c 
who will be hound to remain under the control of the minisftT: 
and fail to exercise independent judgment!" (A voh k ; “Somfl» 
times.”) One of my Iriends says pertinently “Hometimes. ” Not 
always! 1 know. Sir, corH<ience is biting hard. But ^ Bosir^l 
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(M) constitui^d will not have the responsibility of unfettered adminis- 
tration. • T.iis is where another charm comes in. The real w’ork* of 
the Board is to l>e entrusted to an Executive Council which was not 
contemplat 'd hy the Sadler Commission, and its composition is worthy 
of close scrutiny. It will consist of 14 members of whom 6 are directly 
under Government control and in fact steeped in the mysteries of 
Secreiariiit administration. Of the remaining 8, () are to be nominated 
by that Hoard of 5(1 constituted in a manner which will make it sub- 
servient lo the (bjveinment. It is this Executive Council which will 
really i unction as the most jiowerful body on whose decision'^ tlie t-ates 
of thousiinds of Sfdiools and lakhs of < hildicn will defiend One of the 
fundaiiicntul fciiturcH of the recommcmlatioiiH of the Sadlei (Commis- 
sion was that the Board should not include inspecting (»fticers barring 
the hea<lman, namely, the Directoi of Public Instruction. One of 
the reasons for this obMoiisly is that these v(‘ry officers are to submit 
reports which have to be impartiall\ )udged and scrutini/.ed by the 
Board itself. According to the new disp<*nsat ion it is these insjiecting 
ofliceis n*ninan(s of tin* office of the Dirts-toi of Public ln^(ructlon -- 
wdio will have (lie juedominant \oice in the administ rat nm of secondary 
education of this pr'ovince, and \et v\e arc told that (In* pic-'i'iit (i(»v- 
ernmeiit of Bengal are sheddini* tears of ciocodiles and tigers foi the 
Sadlei ('ommission and are great 1> desirous of posing as great 
ch.'impions of education in this pr'nince 

Eel me ask you, what will be the n*lationshi]) between the Board 
and (In* (ton ern merit y 'I'ln* Commissnui made it abundantl\ ( leai that 
the Bo. lid >hould enjo\ fieedom -till" atrain i" the l.inguagt* id' the 
Coniiiiissioii to act uiion it" own i(*"pon"ibili1 \ in fiamin;: and 
t'nforcnig tin* legulalions for diNerse purjioKcs But it" ullimale 
resjMinsibi 1 It \ to the (Imcinment of the counli N w as iecogni"t‘d in a 
clt'iir ainl cinjdiafic mannei 'I'ln* (’ommi"sion "aid that with legard 
to financial mat(<*rs, the Boaid would "ubmit its i*stlmate" to (joNcrn- 
ment and the lattei would ha\e the opportunit\ of withholding it" 
ass(*nt fiom any pii*posals which dnl not meet with the a]i}oo\al of 
(lovcriiTucut lan:.:Mag* id the Commission again la't me pause In'ie, 
Sir, and ask what i" tin* nature .md eMenl oi eontro] winch Ini" lieeti 
envisaged hv (toNciiimeiit undei tlii" Bill .Not <ml\ the Budget i" to 
be passed Iin Government, but not even a single pi'iinv can be spent 
by the Boai’d even though it may liave immics id its own without previ- 
ous Gov(*rnmental sanctmn l-iven the imdusion of an item of 
expenditure in the Binlget will not he deemed to he sanetioneif by (irov- 
erninent in somv eireuinstarn'es. The Board will virtually l)e a part 
nnif ]mr<'el of tbe Sei’retariat What about tlie regulations of the 
Boanl}^ The regulations were left to Ih' determined by the Board 
^self -mark the words of the Commission. “The regulations of the 
Board will be published and would therefore eome within the cognisanee 
of the /4overu!nent and of the l/Ogislative Council and Im? open to 
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criticism from either body" — mark the words. Where is tln‘ provision 
that every regulation has to be submitted to the (lovernmeni C 4 )r previ- 
ous approval as is mentioned in the draft Jiill 1>efore the Assembly H 
Such criticisms, tht‘ l\>mniissioii pnu*eeileil to say. W(»uld naturally 
carry great weight with the H<»ard, but it was lelt then* Let me 

pause here and ask what are the provisions in the liill.'^ 'I he legula- 

tions will l)e subjected in ea<‘h <*ase to the previous appn^val id the 
Pri)vin(‘ial Government, and all matters falling within the purview 

of the Ihiard an- ft» be eondueted under thi* dirt‘('tion ot the Government. 
(Vmditions <d giarit>-in-aHl. <'oiiditions of recognition ol scliools, 

apjiointment ol stab, tivafion <i{ tees, examination lesult*'. admission 
fit stiideiils. supeTViM«)n and the admiliist rat lun id schools, tliesi* an? 
some ol tlie inatlcTs wliuh \m 1I fall within the si'opi* oi the 

r(‘gulat ioiiN. ond lhe\ aie not onlv to be ih'lerniined b\ the Hoaid 
which will it-'cll l)e MiliseMienl to the Go\ernment, but sin h determina- 
tion will aiiain be >ub|iMt to the pievooiN apj)io\:il id the Gox'eininent 
And \rt. Sir, HtutU'- k an hornoiialde man. (Lautrhfert and \ct, Sir 
the Hori’ble tin I'hiel Minister I'.xpects Us In lielieVe that he is piously 
inlendin..: in tnllnu t!ie lepoit nf the .Sadler ( 'oimn isKidii 1 have said 
jUsI new ih.il thcie ate nnlv two diieclions m which Goveiniiieid was 
given pMWei In inirib-ic with Ihr wnik (d the Hoa 1 d One. as 1 have said, 
is, with lejj.ird tn th<’ p.issinp of linanciai estimates and ihi* othei ri'lates 
to a more vital maftci Hut let the House note tlie language in whndi 
this vital jiower was given to (lovernineut d’he ( 'omin issiou said: 

I he likelihood oj the IJourd eomirig in lamtind with Government upon 
grave iiuestions id puhlie im[iortanee was remote. ’* Hememhei, Sir, 
that there was im truth, no ion whaf-oevej that Govenimeiit 

vas going to interfere with regard to the infernal ad mi n isj rat urn of the 

Ffoard or to dretate to it the fnineiph*s on vvhieh the great task of 

‘dueatiorial r-eeons( lan j joti would hi uiolcr t.i ken |( has heen said, 
MI, llTal the r(*gulatioris id tin- (’ahulLi 1 niveislty aie siihjeet to the 

ipproval o4 Government Bat i( .,ny frc.-doni l.as been denied to Ibe 

iiiiversity to frame its own legulalions un hampereij b\ Govern meriful 
lictafiori, is dial now to be ipiotoil as a pieeeileiif ()tat deservj's to be 
perpetuated and the future Board of Seeondarv Kdueatjon, the reformed 
ioard of Secondary Kdueation. to he tied that ground in the 
hanot wheels of (iovernriient and its imb-p‘'»idem e desfruved in fhe 
etnmeiit of the country’s welfare'*' The Commission said; “If tie 
loan! earne into eoriffnt with (fovernment ujion grave ijnesfions of 
ublie iiiiiiortanep, the (ioveimmenf should have the power ni over- 
uling the Board.” and it proeeeds to state that “Hiieh adion would 
dlow a pnreedure whnh would at onee mark the gravity id’ the situation 
nd bring the question at insue liefore the puhlie and its represenfa- 
ves. The words of (he CommiKsion run as follows ; “We rceommeigl 
lat the Government should have the power after due enquirv to require 
i an extreme mea.sure the resignation of the Board, but if this ^*t 4 *p ig. 
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pver taken it should be necessary for the Government immediately to 
Jay before the Legislative Council for its consideration and discussion 
the papers showing fully the matters in which Government and the 
Board were in disagreement and the reasons which have led the Govem- 
pient to re(piire the Board’s resignation.” 

In the Bill the Board has been constituted on lines which make it 
a tool in the hands of the Government and is wholly against the letter 
and spirit of the report of the Sadler (’omniission. Bodies and insti- 
tutions, like teachers, managers and graduates, have been practically 
ignon*d or altogether suppressed. The Kxecutive Council is to be com- 
in a manner wliicii pla(‘cs the otiicial point (d view in the torefnmt 
and piovid^'s (he Board with a dangemiK instrument for (he sujijjression 
of non-oifieial ediieal iojial in^l itut lon^. The Board cannot inteidere 
with the decisions of the K.\ecutive Council unless three-fifths of the 
members of the entire Board agree t»» su<'h a step Ireing taken i’he 
regulations dealing with tundamentul ([uestmiis tire to be passed b\ the 
Board alter (drtaining the previous sanction of the Provincial (iov- 
erninent. Uules are to be made b\ the (iovernmcnt directly without 
any Consiiltation with the Board at all. Over and above this. Oovern- 
ment retains to itself the right to insjxM-t tin* oih<-erf% of the Boaril 
and of an\ s(*condarv school in tin* provimu*. to susp(*nd the jiroceed- 
ings of the Board, ot tlie Kxecutive (ilouncil, and of any committer* 
under it; and, lastly, (iovernment retains tin* power to remove the 
members of the Board and to reconstitute it without i*ven providing 
for any statutory safeguard before sueli drastir* action is taken. Sir, it 
is a trav<‘st\ of truth to sa\ that the present Bill follow’s the recom- 
mendations ot the Sadler Commission. The one object of the Bill is 
to otlicialize (‘dueation and tliat has been done with lull \eng«*anee in 
utt(*r disregard ol the educational traditions of this province and 
forgetful of the warnings of the Sadler Commission itself. 

Sir, let ine now continue to describe bow the Bill is at variancv' with 
the oiher important recommendation^ ot the Sadler Commission One 
as|H'el IS the question of finance. True the Commission stated that the 
e,\isting ^\stem cannot he ]uilehed up. The Hon'ble the Chief 
Minister was lo quou* this particular jia^^agt* while eritiei<ing 

.some of m\ rcmaikN about Hnanee nunle outsidr (liis .V-os^inbly. but 
there was no reterenee to the few remarks that f(dlowed thi^ I»assage 
iHt the ie)>orl. True. Sir. that the present sy^lem eannoi be juuelied 
up, but then the C(»mmissi,)n pna-eeded to say: “What is needed is 
far-iea< liing reorganisation ami sm h u reorganisation is imixvssible 
e.veepr on two eopdif ions. It must have lK»hiiid it a strong movement 
of pnhiu opinion aud it inu.st be aeeonqmnied by greatly increased 
expenditure from public funds.” For secondary education alone it 
l^nted out that an annual extra exi^enditure of 1 crore and 50 lakhs of 
rupees would lie necessary to make, what the Commission describe, our 
•ohools ^thoroughly efficient”. Gf course, the Commission recognised 
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such a huge sum would not lie available immediately ! but two years 
ago the present Go\’ernment have received a report from a , Special 
Officer indicatiug the amount of financial assistance required for 
reform of secondary education, and it will be of interest to memliers of 
the House to know that the extra amount 8uggeste<l in that rep<irt, 
framed only two years ago. was at least 4;i lakhs of ruiiees extra which 
was spread out for a [suiml of 7 or 8 years. The ('hief Minister in 
an exlrnc-t fnnn on<» of my PxpresjiOil Ins jirofoumf 

surprise Uiat I had ascrils-d the pie.sent defects of education mainly to 
want of financial assistance. Hut it still rcniains to Ik> seen what educa- 
tional reconstruction po-.sihIc by mere transfer of power Irom one 
body to anotlicr or hy dividing it among tliiee or four bodies or by 
concentrating powers in the tiovernment alone. 1 sav. Sir, with ii full 
sense of re.spoiisilolily that the contributions made by the (iovernment 
—I am not referring to the present (iovernment here in particular but 
to the (iovernmeiil of tin, country in general-the conlrihiitions made 
by the (iovernment -towaids education had been niggardly Thev 
compare ridiculously wit), what other countries have done. Year before 
last, the Hoard of Kducation in Kiigland spent as granl.s-in-aid tl.'i crores 
of rupees lor the iuiprovement of education in (ireat Hritaiii. (A voice 
from the (hsilition Hem lies "What alsmt theii Budget r’ ) " Never 
mind, but what about the proportion of expenditure spent on education 
as comjiared with other departments;'' And here who will deny that 
education and other nal ion-huildiiig departments get much less than 
W^it IS absorbed by, say, such departtiients as exist for the niuintcnunce 
of law atid order, ilefence and geneial admiiiistiation. 


Now, Sir, there is anothci vital matter in resia-ct of which the Hill 
departs f iin<lunicntally from the recommendations of the Sinller Coin- 
mission, and that is the relationship iM-twcen the new Hoard and the 
university. The Hill proviiles that the Matriculation Examination will 
remain* under the control ot the Cah'iitta I'niversity. Now, Sir. the 
Sadler Coimiiission desired to (irovide for united loiitrol in the sphere 
of secondary education, and one of their chief lecomiiiendations was 
that the examiiiation must be left in the hands of the Hoard. If it is 
said now that there were adeipiute reasons why the Matriculation 
txniriiuation should be left in the hands of the university, obviously it 
is necessary that the relationship between the universiti and the Hoard 
should be determined on academic grounds, on a Usis different froHi 
that followed by the Sadler ('.miuiissioii. The Sadler Commission looked 
at (he niattei from one [mint of view, and if it is now agreed to de|iart 
from that point of view it is essential that the relatioiishi|i fa-tween 
the university should be different from what is inen- 

loiied in the Bill. Sir, it [lassed my comprehension that a universitv 
wiU be calletl urmn to hold an examination with whose syllabus an# 
emur^s of study it will have little concern. 1 do not ignore that on 
the Matriculation Syll^bua Committee the Universities of Caic.tta and ' 
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l)a(('a have been jfiven representation. But it should not be ignored 
that the final reHjwnsibility for determining the conditions to be 
tiiihlJed by Hchools and caiididateH in respect ot the examination will 
rest with the Board. The Board will act in accordance wdth the 
regulati(»ns trained with the previou.s concurrence of the Government of 
Bengal. It is against all canons ot sound educational efficiency and 
administration to empower one body to frame the cuiTiciiliim and ask 
another body to hold tlie examination. (Interjections trcjiu the 
(Joulilioii Benches.) 1 ;<m glad, Sir, that my triends have starred agree- 
ing with me on some jioints. 

In Paig^land, Sir, llie lelation of the nniveisities to the secondary 
Hcliools has b(‘en biieflx noted in one ot the authoi itative books, 
"rniversities in Gieat Biitain” )»\ Pio{«‘ssoi Krnest Barker of 
Cainbiidge 1 shall jii<t read out a leu sentences fioin it We hear 
much alwuit ]>o\vers laong gismi to the univ<'iMt\ : iIh^ university should 
not be allow(‘d to iiitert(*re with tlie Mat i iculat ion and so on. Now, 
tfiis is what is stated in tin* book — “The uni\ (usit ies in various viays 
atlVct to a great d(‘giee the (diaiacter and curriculum ot all secondary 
education. Tlie\ furnish the teachei.s, and both b\ their Matriculation 
Kxtnnination and by the extiminat ions jhe\ conduct toi the* sc ludarsliijis 
whic h they aw'ard, they influence tin* courses. Noi is this all. d’he 
uni v(*rsities are e.xamining iMxlic's for all th(*.se schools. Tbe\ conduct 
the examinations for certifi(*at<*s ; tliev jirescribc’ the curriculum on 
which these c<*rtificates arc* awardc*d. Thc‘se certificates are in (lie 
naluie cd passports into a carc'c*!- tor those— and thc'x are the gie.it 
inajoiily — v\ho do ind pioeec‘d to tin* univc'rsit \ . In controlling this 
system o^ pass|)orts, the unixersi(\ }>la,\s a considei ahb* (Kirt in the 
gen<*ral m henn* cd national c‘ducation. ” Xou, Sir, 1 ask the Ilon'hle 
the (diic'l Ministei to mention one eountrx in an\ ]>art of the civilised 
woild uhc*ie the c*\amination is comluc'ted hy a university ami tlie, 
enrricuhim and the courses of study are pieserihed h\ a hod\ other than 
(he univc*rsi(y. 

vSir, the Bill discloses an activolx hostile attitude on tlie part of the 
frann*rs id tin* Bill towards the (’alcutta rniversity After all, Sir, 
st'cinnlarv c'ducatmn must he cb)>elv liiikc'd with the univ«*rsity stage 
and it flu* educational interests are not to sufVcT, thc’re mii.st Im* a 
Ift'oacb'r recognition of the r(*spoiisihilit \ of tin* univc*rsity to shape and 
guide the I'uuse <d‘ edueation in the h<»st interests of tin* nation. 

Sir, muc h abuse has been heaixul on the university on the ground 
that it (b'rives a large income from examination fees and from the sale 
of university publications. Sii, it is astounding to find that the law 
is going to prohibit not only tliat the univ<*rsity should not prescribe 
text-lMvoks — because that is a |K>wer which will he transferred to 
■ another, }x>dy — hut that the university will not even publish books 
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whicii way be used in secondary schools. I l>elieve, Sir, this is an 
entfrely novel doctrine, a new ty|)e of e<Iiicational idealism which has 
been pi'OiK>unded by the i)resent Government of Benj^^ul. 

Sir, the Bill departs in another respect from one iin|K)rtaiit recom- 
mendation of th(' Coinmission — Government schools will remain under 
the control of the Government. Now, Sir. if we read the re{K>rt of 
the Sadler Commission, we will find that one of the essential conditions 
mentioned in the rejiort was that the DejKntrncnl ot Public liistnn‘ti<m 
should have uothiu^- to do with the coutrid Go\erinucut scluads. 

But there is no lumitiou of (h'pro\ incialisation Hi'soluiions have lK*en 
pa>sed })\ this House, su^^'-est lou.s have been luadi' Indore the Govtuu- 
meut, hut there is no lueuliou that (ioNeiuiueut sclusds are |i'olU) 4 ^ to 
be dcproviucialised No! is it sug-j^esled that Mudi sihools will 1)0 
aduiiuisteied h\ llic Board 'I'hat is the leiraid which is paid to the 
Sadler ( 'ouiuiissiou's K'jMirt 

I ( oiue now. Sn. to the roiuiuuual < liaiio ter of the Board. (Noiso 
fropi the Coalition Bi'uclies } I am ^'•lad I have now heeti ahh' to 
satist^ uis friends Imm aiise I kru'w tlH*\ weii' In'couiiu^^ impalienl. 

Sir, tile Hnu’hh* t'hicf Miuislei has ohsersed that the iiui\(Msijy 
dill not opjH'sc ( uuiiiiunal rcprcseiital inn Indore l!*dT That is Iruc f 
adiiiJl, Sir, that is That the uuivetsits had hemi au\ious to se4^ 

tfic Boaid ( oiitainin^^ ii < eifaiu uuiuIku ot rcpr(‘seutatiV(*s fioui ^lifVmmit 
Coiiimuiiit ies \\as siiHincnf cvideme (d it>' dcsiie to .ma- that tlii’ Board 
luaiiitaiucd a i eju'Cseu t a t i\<* ehaiacfer v\itfiout losju”' its a<'ad(‘UH('. 
jircdouiiiijiiK »* Bui the iiuivcisiiy was coui|Hdlc<l to ult(*r its view- 
point when it disiaivered that acmhunu' consi(h*r at ions ^'■radualH' ItMidtal 
to ie(‘cd(‘ to the hackniotind and then* was a < himoroiis (honarnl foi iho 
prop:ressi\o realization <d Communal Baj in I'aliu’ation not on <ho 
Bfiard alone hut on all bodies conneited therewith and indeed in tlio 
ediicanomil adinirnst ration ol the [)io\iii(4’ If tin* Satllcr ( 'oinin is,si<>n 
res(’r\ed t?lre(» seats for s<*( ur iiifj- what it re;rai(|e,l as jdF(*clive Mu‘*lim 
representation, Go\4*rnment 11 per (cnf. to .Muslims in tin- H12fl 

Bill, lb f>er cent, in the ld2S Bill. 17 per (amt. in the first Bill sent 
to the nniversit\ in IhdT hefor<‘ th(‘ aihent of the pn*sent [vijmlar 
(Government and 11 per cent, in tin' second Bill of UldT It was at 
this staj/e that tin* .Sermti* rejer te<l the priin iph* of (‘ornmumd rejrresen- 
tation as it clearly tended to outweigh all (*onsiderat ifui.s of aeadoiffic 
reform and efficiency NT(w , Sir, that refiort of tin* committee was 
sisrned anion^ others hy Sir P. (\ Ray, Mr. Wordsworth — t(»-day, 
three year.s Later, of Castor Oil fame (fioud lau^diter) — and two Muslim 
eduraiiomsts, one of w'hom is himself a fJoverninent servant. That 
was the unanimous reimrt submitted by the fi^niversitv f Virnniittee. 

Sir, the Bill has introduced the rominunal principles in a most 
pernicious manner touchinff elaborately even the fjonstitution of bodiea 
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which will select publications and text-books and frame the syllabus 
and the curriculum. 

Sir, Iheje are two other details w^hich I shall briefly touch upon — 
one is the proposal for the establishment of district committees. Sir, 
in the I9«37 Bill this district comn»ittee was mentioned in greater detail 
in that dorument and it was mentioned that the chairman of the 
district committee was to he nominated by (iovernineut. Sir, we have 
seea the manner in whicli jK^wers have Ix^eii exercised by District 
Magistrates with regard to tlie administration of secondary schools 
ahout which I shall say something presently. And I do consider that 
if district committ(‘es are going to l>e constituted on that basis, the 
ofiicialisation of the schools will be completely achieved. 

Sir, the other matter relates to the clause proviiling tor the 
automatic withdrawal ot recognition of schools after two years. That 
is a drastif j)rovisir»n and may h(‘ utilised in a manner — 1 sa\ “may”, 

and none can say “must he” utilised — which will seriousl\ injure a 

large numlMU of schools. Sir, the Jlon’ble the ('luef Minister referring 
to my eiitieism on this clause was coached up the otlier day to observe 
tl»at the university in one ot its own Hills — I ask you to note “own 
Hill” —made a similai provision and (fov<‘rnment have simj)ly followed 
the university. What an anxiety to abijle by the wishes of the 
I'nivorsity of ('abuttal Hut, Sir, I say it i^ wholly inma-uiate to 

etiggest that that was a Hill of the university's own In 11128 a 

Oovernment Hill was .sent to the uiii\er.^it\ and in the di'finition clause 
— not a penal elaus<‘ as ineludeil in the piesent Itill — a similar suggi'S- 
tioM wa.s embodied, and it i.s true that at that time, 112 years ago, the 
tini\ei.sit\ had not |H*rhap.s tlie ground nor llie occasion to ijuestion the 
pt>s.sible danger of sucli a rdause. The ShetKeld scheme of cutting the 
nmnbm- of s(‘ho<»ls into one-third ot its ju'esent number by a tpiiek and 
sharp (Tovernmental razor was yet to eoine. That 400 or 5()0 schools 
will sulivfy (lie cause ot seeomlary edmation in this pruvince was 
propounded by tlie Speidal Olticer of the (jovernment of Bengal. 
(Mr. K\zi,t’U H.\nM\N. It is untrue; it was ne\er aecepte<l.i Mr. 
Habnian in the largene.ss of his vision makes no distinction lK*tween 
(ruth ami untruth. Hut 1 never said that it was aeeepted. I .say that 
the Shefheld scheme tlid eome ami it made ns nervous about similar 
pi^\isit)ns connecteil with tlie Secondarv Kdmatimi Hill. Hut. Sir. my 
charge against the ('hief Minister is that he has suppressed facts and 
that he has attempted t<» mislead the House as regards the Fniversitv’s 
vieas on this provision. ((Question 11 (Question as much as you like, 
but you will l)e only questioning the truth. Tie said nothing of the 
fact that he wuvS referring to 1928. I am not blaming him; he was 
tutored He is not expected to hunt all the records of the university 
and Government to find out where the truth lay. I shall ask him to 
coneider the facta himaelf before they are pre.sented to the Ijegislature 
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and to the public of Benjral. It was very cleverly suppressed that 
this Very question was examined again in 1987, when another Bill 
went to the university containing a >imilar provision. And these were 
the words which the University Uommittee used in its sjwcial report. 
“Such a provision naturally rai.scN douht.s in the minds of the j)eople 
as to the motives which have inspirerl the formulation of tliis measure.” 
Could anything be more condemnatorx of tiie (dause which was included 
in the Bill? This rejHUt wliich charac'terised the Bill as a reactionary 
measure w^is signed by Sii P. (’. Bay, Mr. Woidsworth, Dr. B. ('. 
B(»y. Ml-. Justi(‘e Biswas, l)i. Kho<la and Professor Si«ldi(|i, and 
this was aceejUi‘d without a sifiglc ibs<Heniienl voi<*«‘ at the meeting of 
tlie Senate. And who weie present jit the m»*eting? The Director of 
Ibiblic Instrm'tion hiinseli .md tlie S[M‘cial (Mheer, wlio Imd not a word 
lo sav in suj»|>orl ot tin' pio\isions ot the Bill or in opposition to the 
uiijvej site’s observations. 

1 think I have said enough to s:itist\ an\ unpiejudjee<] eiiti(‘ that 
lot'ked ui>ori us a puieh <‘dmational measnie this Bill will not Ik^ 
acceptable to the jteople of tin's juo\inee. 

I shall now iK)int out wh\ wv are so mm h opjsHed to the tranfer of 
control to the fuesent ( iovernment. I ha\e demonstrated that th« 
amount of eontiol tiansfened t(» the t iifvernnient is tar more exce.ssivo 
and ladical than was contemplated in the Be|)ort ot th<‘ Sadler Com- 
mission A ( burn loi sm h increas(‘d contnd is imsed on the theory that 
We have now a popular (iovernment. 1 am etitirely opposed to thin 
measuri* in the Ucst inter(*st of the countiv for the sake of Hindus, 
Muslims and all. Kdmation should not be otti<-ialiHed in this country 
iioi should the education.il institutions he huilt ui> on a Iwnsis of rigid 
reginientaf ion of rules and regulations emanating tiom (loviTiiment 
sources. I.et me sa \ . Sir, williout hesimlion that even the <’ontrol 
exercis«*d h\ the uni\erHit\ has m some respects standardiser] f)ur w’ork 
in si-liools iy a rnannei whii h is not consistent with the best interests of 
education But my objection to offii lalisal ion is not confined merely 
to any abstract iirinciples that (fovernment should not }ia\e a dominate 
ing \oice in the matter of ediiration. but it has a diiecl and definite 
bearing on the manm‘r in which the administ ration of the province has 
been carried mi by the present Government of Betigal. The piesent 
constitution d(K‘s not give us a (foxernmeiit that repj(*sentH tlie will qf 
the pciiple as sm-h. So long a.s roinmunal representation remains, 
(joxernment is infliieneerl bv rorninunal ami not national considerations. 
In this provinr e we have tasted the hitter fruits of offir ialisation during 
the last three >ears: ofRcialisation has meant in Bengal a tvfre of party 
politics ami communalism which is vitally against the educational pro- 
gre.ss of the province as a whole. So long as the policy of the Govern^ 
ment i** not changed. I am not prepared to Aup|>ort any meaHure of 
ao-ealled educational reforuia which niakea the voice of the^ preaent 
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(jfoverumerit paramount and vital in the sphere of education. Examine 
the history of the activities of the present Government in the sphere 
ot education and you will find that not only has it not made any con- 
tn but ion towards the educational uplift of the people as a whole, but 
has acted in a manner which has siK'cially prejudiced the claims of the 
Hinrliis of this i)roivnce. Y"ou may ask me why is it that 1 am appre- 
hensi\e of tlie disastrous effects of officialisation ? How can I forget 
tliai in this province to-day out of l,blK) high schools, barring’ a few, 
all owe lh(‘ir existence to Hindu supj>oit ami influence, altlioiigh in 
most <»t lhes(^ institutions t^ducation was ojkoi to memlxTs of all coin- 
muiiitii'N'' In fiigh schools out of d, 50, 000 pupils nearly 75 |k*i cent. 
(Mune from the Hindu eoininunitv ; about its. 1,15,00,000 are being 
annually spent on high schools and out ol this amount only Ks. 15 
lakhs are i>ai<l h\ Government and out ot Hs 1 more al)out Us. (SO lakhs 
ar(‘ ji.iid by the Hindus and tlH‘ rest b\ the olhej communities. Now*, 
Sir, e\en it you take tin* Government institutions \ou will see tliat 
onl\ do p(‘r ((uit. of the pupils reading in Goveinment institutions (ome 
trom the .Muslim communitv It von take middh* I‘!nglish S( lo^ds \nn 
will find that rieai’Iv fiS per muiI rd th<‘ pupils .ne Hindus. { \ \on<‘; 
“That is not c<itie(( t That is the Go\<*nmient statement. If that 
is not (onect, I am not to he hlamed II \o!j take the contributions- 
made h\ tlie Hindus ami Muslims for the maintenama' of middle 1‘lnglish 
Schools you will tind that nearlv 00 per ceul fd iIh' fees ar(» paid hy 
tlu’' Hindus, 20 (M*r cent, hv the Muslims, 10 per cent, bv ( be, eiument 
and 10 |H‘r cent. b\ bn ai fiodies \V(> havt' lieaid th(‘se da\s a lot 
tihont the claims of (he Muslims as a majoiitv communitv, hut T wish 
it to he nuiiemhered when jdans (d retnims of ^eeondurv education iiK' 
initiated that tin* hulk ot the jH'Ople to la' immediatelv alfi'cted an‘ 
Hindus and that tlu' bulk of the t-onli ihntion to l>e made will come 
from (he Hindus I am referring to the nauning b‘es paid b\ the 
Hindus, hut if we take into maount tlu' c a{iiial expeiidituie cu ^ s( }ionl 
buildings ami other eijuipmeuts \ou will find that more than a < iok' of 
rujHX's has In'en contnlmte*! b\ the Hindus toi this pur|>ose. The same 
thing IS happening in th(‘ nniversitv If we take the jui/es and 
seholar.sliifis awarded on (lie result «>f tlie Mail nailat ion Ivxamination 
we fiml that l^s 1 , 75,000 have been t'udowed tn llie uiiiversiiv wliieli 
maintains SO selirdarsfiips, mt'dals and prizes and out id titis H-mi 
I{s, I.dOf) lias come from the .Muslims. .Ml thes(' Sti schidarsli i]i- bar- 
ring onlv I art' o|x*n to all the communities whii fi shows tlie liberal 
outlook of the Hindu donors who wa-ie inspiied b\ nnlv one ideal and 
one alone, the eucouragenicnt of edmatiou nies|M‘( tive of caste, need 
or community. 

Why am I so nervous and apjirebnisive <d tlie nfbt ial control being 
exercised by the present (lovernment of Bengal iri rhe field of educa- 
tion? Because in the field of education communal < onsiderations and 
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party politics have maiked the administiatiou in a manner which j>er- 
haps has no parallel in any other i>art of India during the last three 
years. In many cases in the matter of ap|K)intment of teachers, in the 
matter of approval of the managing committees, in the matter of the 
appt)intment of insjwcting staff, in the mutter of recommendation for 
recognition, extra-academic considerations and hostilities to Hindus have 
weighed with the present Government and with s<mie of its office! s 
in a manner highly inimical to the progre.ss of Cilucation in the pn^- 
vinee as a whole. Sir, I charge the piesent (io\ eminent with liaving 
p(dluted the administration h\ pin suing a .sonlid |K>licv hast'd on |Mirt \ 
politics and (ommunalism 1 ho|H‘ \ou will iwrniit itie to refer io 
instances wlu're tin* Ktlucation l)(*|>ai linent has proceedetl t>n liin's 
hardl\ (onsi'^tent with tin* a< .nleinit welfare of the schools. In orn* 
st'hool in Mymensingh il took tin* facts at ratnloini, the authorities 
were intoruied that unless a Muslim lleail Muslt'i was Hppointt'tl the 
grant-in-aid would })e withdiawu and suhsetjiient !\ tin* imiverNitx was 
intunatt'd h\ the school tliat tin* giant was atluallx withdiawn mi 
acrmiut of the lailuie nj the school aulhontn**' toeaiiv oijl the imhIiih- 
tion of tfie In-^pethii In amitln*? htnd a sninlai th'tnand wa** imnic 
in re''j)ect nf a t<*achci and the niatt<*r had ht*en oflinalK lefeiit'd f»\ 
tht‘ universitx to fin' I)ir<*ctoi of I’uldn- Insirmiion for H'pmi. in 
another school in Harisal the Head Mastci was seived with a notna* of 
dismissal sfi as to raiM out tin* inslim lions of the IiispoHoi fm the 
apjK)ii»t men f o! a Muslim 1 <an understand fin* an.\iet\ Im apjMtinl- 
ing a (jiiahfiet] Muslim whenever a vai atn v o< ( urs hut dimng the last 
fhre<* \eais iheio had hern a svslemafir tendem *. to g.*l nd of esisf. 
ing Hindu im unila'iif.s joi the purposo of i'i*j*(a( mg them h\ Muslim*' 
G’ries of '‘Shaiiu'' shame' from tin < ipjMi.sil iom Mrut hes » In fiaiisal 
this Head Mastei li.id to leave tin* )da< e at tin* risk of Ins life as he 
was thre.ilened vv 1 1 fi |H*rsoiial vndeine. making ovei the (liaign* of his 
s(*ho<d»to the Su hdi\ isiojial Oflnei. v^ Ini was tlie piesidont of the solnwd 
<'on-in]tt(‘e ^ In oin* s( ljo(d the students heg.m toflamoui lot “.Miisfim” 
<lemands and it was sfjange t<» find th.ii the students ueje perniitter! tr> 
.send It; tlieir afjfdnation diim il\ »>» the Distiot Magnstiafo and not 
tliroin,'}) the Head IMaslei oi an\ oihei authoiit\, am) the Di.striit 
Magistrate or<leied the Muslim '^uhdi v isnma I ( fftic er to visit the s< hoof, 
and he in the presern e of fin* students tr)(»k the s« Inail authorities to 
task for negle< fing Mu''hm mterr'sfs K\en the Tnsjwr tor dnl not kn^j^w 
that such a charge was hroiighf against the soho<d and the H<hfwd 
authorities had no luformation whatsoever on the suhj(*<*t 

I rnlei the (j<»v erumerit Kducation ( ode managing coiiiuiitt^'es of 
aided schools are suhjeet to the approval of the Disfrii't Magistrate 
Now'. Sir, the manner in which this jnower has been transferred to fjg* 
District Magi.strale makes us suggest that the time has come when tin 
Education Department ma> easilv he abolished and if that ja-rfoi mancf» 
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ig poxsible, my fiiendg Mr. Fazlul Iluq and Sir Nazimuddin may com- 
bine m(o one holy unity, the Education Department being phaced 
under ' the Department ot Police and the Criminal Investigation 
Department. A member ot a committee at Narayanganj was disliked 
by the District Magistrate and the District Magistrate straight on 
cancelled the elect i(m n(»t on communal ground.s but on j>olitical 
grounds witlonit reterenre to the Direct<»r ot Public Instruction, 
without retereiH'e to the university and without reference to any}>ody! 
Now, Sir, the university intervened in that case and what happened!'' 
That member was allowed to continue. Really there was no just 
reason fi»r r^omiving that member of the managing committee. 
W’e find that the otHcers havi* interfered with the election ot all the 
membtu’s and the entile election set aside because then* was 
no Muslim. Tlie univei.s.tx si:^gi‘st«‘d that one Muslim could r‘asily 
be co-opted if nccessaiw. If a parli<ular teacher is not liked, why 
should th(‘ Distrii 1 Ma;’i‘'trafe exercise this function without any 
ieferenc(* to tin* Ins|K*clor. without retereiice t<^ the Director ot I’ublic 
Instruction or without aii_\ leterence to the I'niversity r" Climax came 
(h(‘ other day when a dc*mand was made by the Distiict Maj’i^trate to 
remove an el(‘ct<‘d memb(‘r in Midnapote, although the school wa-^ not 
receiving un\ aid whatsoever trom the < io\ erimient . Thi" the 

mann(‘r of educational letoi-m to whnh (iovcrnment stamK cfiniinitted 
and more control is going t(t lie tiansteried lo that tiovernment ’ ] .im 

sun* that ni\ Muslim tiiemls will a<lmit that althouch now tin' power 
is bc'ing applic'd mainl\ against the nimlus, but the tinn* will come 

wln*n the table will la* turned, .ind man\ Mtislinis ^A von i : “You 

w'unt to take that pow(*r to yourseli 'i I am not suggesting lliat the 
powiT will come into my hainis. Rut even the jiu'sent (to\ernment will 
exercise the powei against Muslims win* ma\ not sa\ “ditto'’ to its 
• ''O' - ;i*id ■' I ■ ’t ' Ml Mi-tames uhi'ie even Muslim members 

had to be remo\(‘<l when* their jMditics was not liked by the District 
(Rfi<er (oncerned. 'I'hcsi* are dan^eious sMuptonis whicli make us 
(*\tieiii(‘l\ nervous about the tiaiister ot conti<d to tin* hands ot (bt\- 
ernment in the splu'ie of education. 


Mr. SPEAKER. As the praxer time will be comiuir shortly, max I 
know, Dr. Mookerjee. how long you will take to fini'ih your spi'cch’' 


Dr. 8YAMAPRASAD MOOKERJEE: I hall require I > minutes 

more. Sir. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Then it IS better that I adjourn the House now*. 
(The House was then avljourned for lo niiuute.s.) 
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( ,4 fter (ul journ men t . ) 

Df. 8YAMAPRA8AD MOOKERJEEs Sir, I was referrinjj to the 
interference of the I)istri(‘t Magistrates with t!ie iniuia^:intr eoininittee» 
of secondary school'^. Sir, wlien I *iaid Distrief Maj^istrates 1 included 
within that cate'rory also officers representing* the Military 1 ntellijjence 
De])artinent . Sir, wo liear now that the educational system of the 
pnivince is uncontrolled Imt let me ask tlie House, Sir, that if (iOO of 
the }ii^'*h scluiols in the pr<»vinee are to-dav under a syNteni of surveil- 
lanre hy the jiolice, the Military I ntellifreiH’e l)«‘partment and the 
District ftffi(‘i*rs, what more (‘(Uitrol does the pr»*sent (fo\ eminent of 
Denial want over tin* affairs of secondary institutions? Sir, in mattiT-i 
*>t ^lant, favouritism has heen ojicnlx s]n>wn. OldiT institutions which 
deserved assistance have hi‘en kei)l out of the list or in the altm’iiative 
conditions are attached to «rrants wliich it was imjiossildc for flimn t4> 
accejit consistent with edmait i(»nal neinls ami traditions. Sir, in one 
('as*‘ in liarisal there wer«* two s( hools- <»m* started hv Hindus and the 
other hy ^^usllms Sir. thi*re was a snjrjrestion that the two schools 
should he amalj^ainated I'fie I’hief Minister himself was inten‘sted 
in one (d the scliools and the university ultimalelv deci<led to ^jrant 
reco;.rn it n»n tt) the Muslim sidnad :e^ well, altliouj'h it had not carrieil 
f)Ut the rt‘<|uir(Onent> which want' fixed hy the university In the letter 
w)ii(h tin* t'liief Mini>t<-r wrote, the oTiirinal (»t which is Ix'fore me, 
and in tin* letter whnii tin* Dneetoj of Huhlie lu'-trueiion wrote to the 
univeiNitv. it was airree<| that both the sehools. the Hindu and tlie 
MusIiim s( ho«ds, would he (dac<‘d on an e<[Ual lootiuir .specially in 
resf>eet (d snpjiort fKtin the Stale In l*’<d>ruai\ (he ordiT of tln*^ 
univei'silv vvas passed and within one nnmth a sum of IN. TtH) was paid 
hy (iovtininent to tin* \fii*'hni houl 1'hcn tin* authoritif*s of the 
Hindu s( ho(d I'ame to the univer''ity ami einjuind wliaf was tin* reason 
for this ditfcreiitiatlou A letter was then sent to the Director of 
J^uhlie Iijs^j-uctioii protestinij* ai;ani'.t the loi'ach of faith, ami the 
replv was f hatael(*r!‘'f ic — w«* weie toti| that tin* urant was made from 
file disf n tioiiarv yiant of tin* Hon’hh* tin* ( hief Minister. Well, 
where does this monev come from? The money comes from puhlii* 
'funds I A Toiee : “ftr from the <lisereti<»n <d the ('hief Minister.”) or 
from amounts disereetlv or indisera^etly jdaecd at the disjiosal of tjie 
Chief Minister? The Direidor sntrjresfed that if the Hindu sehool also 
similarly applied to the (’liief Minister, throuirh the Dina-tor of I^ihlir 
Instrm*tion. a prant would he made to tliat H-hool as well Sir, that 
was tw*o years apo — in Aupu*'t. IddS — and the prani has yef to he made 
in Aupiist,* UMff. In the meantime, a re<‘iirrinp prant lias l>een Ham- 
tinned f<>r both the insfitiitirms, hnt that additional nnin of Rs. TOO whieh 
was j»aid to tlie Muslim sefiool in violation of the undertakinp piven hy 
the Chief Minister and the Director of Public Instruction pive« ug. 
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only an illustration of the deliberate differentiation tnade between one 
0 (;hool and another on communal grounds. 

Now, Sir, let me mention here a more glaring case which was 
brought to my notice some time ago. A girls’ school open to all com- 
munities in Rajshahi with about 200 pupils was sanctioned a grant — a 
magnificent sum of Rs. 4 per month while on the contrary a recently 
started junior madrassah confined only to Muslim girls with about 150 
girls on the rolls was sanctioned a sum of Rs. 150 per month. I am not 
grudging the amounts which are spent for the advancement of Muslim 
education or for the education of any community that may be back- 
ward, but my charge is that deliberate distinctions are being made on 
<‘ommunal considerations by the ])iesent Government, and I am not pre- 
pared to transfer the control of educ ation of the three lakhs of Hindu 
children in the high Hch(»ols and nearly 2 lakhs in the middle schools 
to the care of the present ministry. In one schoid the grant was 
threatened to be stojiped by the Subdivisional Officer as the scho(d did not 
subscribe the “Azad”. A subsidy of Ks. .‘U),(lbt) to the paj)er was not 
sufficient, but the services of the Subdivisional Officer must need be 
utilised for a wider cinmlatiou of the ))aj)er that su]>i)orts ministerial 
policy. In another a teacher ha<l to lo.se his job becaust* )je was opjio.sed 
to the present ministry. It is not communal at this time. That 
teacher had the temerity to oppose the policy of tin* ministry and he 
w’iis served w'ith a notice to cpiit. 

Now as regards te.xt-books, the less said the better. Allegations 
bave been openly made as legards the most unsatisfactory nature of 
tJie w'ork of the ’IVxt-Hook (’»»mmiltec Opinions may honestly differ 
on the .suitahilily of pattimilar te\t-h(K>ks, but when special committees 
for the selection of text-books are delibeiatel\ constituted on communal 
and non-academic consiilerations, let me ask what icmains alH)Ut the 
future improvement of the educational .system!" There are Muslims 
who, although lliev |K)>ses.s higher (nullifications, luue not been Uiken in 
but [><K)rl\ (|UaIitied jiersons have been taken in who would meekly go 
and serve the authorities— the powers that he. .Sir, mutilation of the 
lletigali language, distortion of historical facts ami a Hau^iant disregard 
oi acaihunic standpoints are (he characteristic features of the work of 
the T(*x(-]iook (\)mmittee. Aeeording to a Government decision, a 
fact wliicli 1 my.self did not know till only lecently, “the post of Secre- 
tary to the Tcxt-lWk ('ommittee in llengal is reserved for a Muslim.” 
Why, Siry What is the need for reserving the post of Secretary of a 
Text-lfook Committee for the whole province for a member of a parti- 
cular eommunity.^ Why not give it to the fiest man, best qualified man 
available? Why show ('ommunalism even in this particular sphere, 
which will not fie for the btmefit of any party whatsoever? 

Sir, as regards the inajiection staff, nearly 75 per cent, of the appoint- 
ments have gone to Muslims during the last three years. It is a most 
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iiiterestiuj? stiuh to see h(»\\ the fijrures in 19^t7 before the advent of th« 
prePieut ministry have |irartically been reversed, not on the Jmsis of 
50 : 50, but have |iraetieail> been reversed to the advantaf^e of the 
Muslim community, particularly in the selection of Inspectors. Of 
course I do not jiiiud if (pialified Muslim Inspectors are appointed, but 
what 1 do say i^ that you irreparahly injure the <aUNo of edueation 
when these appoiiitments are eontndled in sm h a maniter that you 
eiicourajje an atmosphere of <‘ommunali'^m I have j4:o< a list here of 
some (jualified Muslims in the Education Department \vh<» were sui>er- 
seded and whose <'ases were not taken, into account for obviotis reasons — 
Hof because of l■omnn^nal^sm. Imf because they failed to pander to the 
needs of I^irtv politics. 

Now, Sii. it this be the state oi administrat ion of the Kduc'ution 
Dejiartno'iit in re^poct of secondar\ e<lu<atM*n. what lias been our 
experituue with lo^aid to the ;Mlniini>f ralnm ot piiniaiv education? 
There, Sii. I find I am not liniiii* into detuiL- that alflM»U);li tlie 
educati<Mi is deinandi'd tioni tbr Hindus in almost all the d i^t ri«‘tH, 

till* manner in aliirli the adiinni'-tration ot primal v eilm ation is 
on is soiiieibiiiir fbat Ie()ui^•••^ s»*fy '•♦•rioii'' consideration In tlic consti- 
tution of l)i>fnii S( liool lb»ar<i‘« sm h as in districts like Noakliuli or 
Mvnieiisinii'jj nr Boirra. Hindus are not taken on stndi Boards. (A 
voice: “Wliv not’^”' It is not for me to say why not In the Nouklinli 
District Ibuiffl, no Hindu has been elected In the rlistrict of Myinen- 
sinu’h, no Hindu has been eb*cted (A voice: “Hindus have been 
elected ”) 1 am ^rlad. Sir, that in my len^rtlu speech at least one 

mistake has been ftoind. 1 umleTstanri that one Hindu has been 
eleetcil I .\ voiee • "Two Hindus have been eltM-ted.”) In the election 
of tlie Barisal Selnud Hoard 1 heard only three days a;^,, tlmt no 
Hindu had heen electee] Shall I be <*orif radieted ? There is no reply. 
But that is ntit the only point. The fcoirit is not niercK that no Hrndrj 
has been elected. Hut how have the nominations been distributed? 
(A voice: *“What about Howrab?*’i I am eominy *0 TLowali. 
Don’t be irujiatieiit It is nearer h<»me. With regard to imriiinat ions 
to District School Hoards where Hindus have not bemi cdec ted. almost 
all the persons that have been nominated are Muslims In Noakliali, 
'all the nominated meinWrs have jfone to the Mudirri community. 
(Cries of “Question*’ from the Coalition Benches 1 1 51m not n-f erring 

to the ej'-ojJPrm members What is the use of vmir cjucstioniiitr truth 
every time? With regard to di.stricts where the Mrtslirns are in a 
majority, the plea is that as these are districts where the Muslims are 
in a preponderating^ majority, obviously the nominations should ^ro in 
the Muslim community. But when you come to Howrah where no 
Mfuslim has been elected, all the nominated seats jaro to Muslims Wausj^ 
that is a district where the Hindus are in a majority and the Muslims 
are in a minority and the protection of minority interests is one of the 
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privileges of the present ministry of Bengal ! Sir, that is how the 
administration of the District School Boards has been going on uader 
the confrol of the present Minister of Education. Sir, teachers have 
been appointed not on the ground of merit. Here again communal 
percentage has been raised in reference to the population in a parti- 
cular district. In a particular di.strict where 70 per cent, of the 
pojuilation are Muslims, 70 ])er cent, of the teachers in primary schools 
must be Muslims, irrespective of qualifications; hut in West Bengal, 
ulierc the Muslims are in a minority, the doctiine of fifty-fifty must 
come in. There you must ha\e ecjual distrihution. I liave said enough 
t(> shoM- that it is impossihle for us as Hindus to agree to the transfer 
of control uf education to an oi gaiiisation \\hi<h is sui)servient to the 
juesent (iovernment unless ami until hy deeds and not h\ mere words we 
are satisfied that educational ]>nd)leins uill he looked upon from the 
educat i(»iial standpoint. (A -voiee: “What about the Calcutta T^iiiver- 
sity?’’) Vou may abolish the Cahutta rniveisit\ and add a fresh 
chapter to your record of dc‘<truction. What I ha\«‘ said is suffii ieiit 
to demonstrate that the Bill as trame<l by the (Tovernment will not 
serve the cause of education: on the other hand, it will nUard the pro- 
gress of education and specially imjtenl the future of Hindu 
advancement. 


Mr. W onlsworth on behalf of the European ftroiip stated yesterday 
that the Boai'd must he (‘()nstitut(‘d as the (io\eriiment Party wanted it, 
and that communalism had to he swallowed, not as the best s«>lution of 
the present piohlem hut as something inevitable, tliouj^li distastetul. 
He compared communalism with lastor oil. 1 wish he liad comj)arcd 
it with arsenic. His analogy hardly does any credit to his jmwer of 
reasoning. Castor oil is distasteful, hut if is taken not for any 
misehiet, not for the fun of it. hut for the hettiTiiient of human eousti- 
tiition : again it is something that \ou lainnot rtUain hut tdiminate 
within a short sjniee (d time. It <-ommiinalism is swallowed or if this 
Bill it.self is swallowed, will it leaii t(» the solution of the jirdsent educa- 
tional problems,'^ Will it ease communal tension!^ Will it reduce 
communalism in any measure whatsoever.^ The European Group asks 
u« to submit to something that is inevitable. If that policy of surrender 
to the inevitable, irrespective of right or wrong, had animated the 
British people in Great Britain to-day, then England would have laid 
liVrself prostrate at the feet of Hitler long ago. It is only in thi« 
country that the <loctriiie of inex itahleuess is preached with an air of 
superiority. Accept British rule and remain a subject race under 
British tutelage, for that is inevitable. Accept communal award, for 
that is inevitable. Sir, to-day the advice comes from the European 
Group that altluuigh the so-called Education Rill may destroy the very 
foundation our cultural heritage, it must he accepted as inevitable. 
Sir, the suggestion comes from the European Part\ hceaiise it knows 
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that the education ot European aiul An^lo-ludiau children is protected 
linger the statute. They know that althougrli the\ may come to he 
associated with the Hoard l<»r the purpo'ic ot Matriculation Kxuuiiuation« 
if the occasion uri>es they ha\e other available means t(»r >uteKuardiiiff 
the educational interests of their <‘hildren readinjr in India. Only last 
week, the Syndicate of tlie Oaleutta T'liiveiMity eousidered an applica- 
tion from all the European schools in the city nskint; for a permanent 
exemption from the operation of tin* r(‘^mlati(m retiardinjr the medium 
of instruction. We them exempt i(»n for a period. Hut they were 
apprehen.sive as re^jards their future and they asked for permanent 
protection ami the ITiixersity ot (’aleiitta, tlo* mm h-ahused and much- 
malipfiied Fniversity ot ('aleutta. ;;ave that piolectnui t«» tine K\iropean 
and Aiifjrlo- Indian re-idents witinuit the least hesitation only 7 di»\s affo. 
liet me ask Mr. Wordsworth and his friends, would lh(‘y tolerate as 
representati ve.s of their ^'Toup smdj interferenee in their sehools as is 
now witness«d in our I'dm ational institutions umh‘r the juesent adminis- 
tration? What would th<* European sehools d(> if the (»ov«'rnment 
presse<l ujMin the mana'^ers of these sehotd.s to appoint tea( luTs on the 
basis of eoiimiunal pereenta^'e ? Man\ European sehoids to-day admit 
a certain percentage of IiHlian students, Supp<»se a dtMuaiid is made 
that a certain percentage <d tea<hers mu^t he taken iiom the Hindu 
eoinniunity and a fcrtnin pen’enfage frauu the Muslim eoinmunity, 
althoug’h tlicN mav not fte the ]>est <amlidates availalde. wlial would 
tbc\ do? Wouhl the managers of scluMds like to ]ja\e Iheii names 
scrutinised hv Distro t Officers or investigation <dfieeis and extduded on 
the ground of ]*arty Polities? Would the\ permit the Tiispeftor to 
come and dictate the acceptance of special text-hfadis on the g^round of 
communal authorshij* ? WmiM they .allow interftTenee in mafters <»f 
dt'tail sueh as is lieing done h\ Tnspeetors in respect of ai«led institu- 
tions in Bengal to-day? It is <ais\ foi Mr Wordsworth and m\ friends 
to my Tight, hut it is jaiiiiful for me when I see their attitude. I know 
it is easy ior them to say: “W^e support the primiph* although we 
know that it is had and unsound,” when they know that the ebildren 
of their community will he protected from its jiernieimis effects. One 
illustration I shall give to show the manner in which communal 
.differences have developed and created a situation in education circles 
to-day which rerjuires the most urgent consideration. If is about a 
school in the subdivision of Chaiidpur in roinilla. Some time ago, lift) 
aervices of two teachers were dispensed with — one a Hindu and another 
a Muslim. There were Muslim members on the managing committee 
and all agreed that the services of these two teachers should be 
terminated and, if jiossihle. a Muslim Science graduate taken. And 
that wa.s done, alt hong'll the school wa.s an unaided sehool under pre- 
dominantly Hindu manatremerit. Then the trouble .started. The hnyfT 
started the trouble under the influenee of other Muslims in the loeality 
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that a rlcniand must be made that the Head Master and a Hindu teacher 
must leave the school. Do you know what is happenings there to-dhy? 
Inside the school the boys are mockinp the Head Master when he comes 
to his class room and openly demundiiigc that they do not want to read 
under a Hindu Head Master and that they want a Muslim Head Master. 
7'he Sul)-Ins|)ector, not of schools, but of IV)lice has come to the scene 
and he is assist inj^ in the perpetuation of this sort of disturbance. The 
Muslim Subdi visional Officer has come to the scene and he is asking 
wh\ the demarul of the Muslim students should not be met. Three days 
ago the Muslim Magistrate went to the .>cene. Well, this is the .state 
of ahairs whi<di is going on. I ask, Sir, my triends, is it not simply 
playing with firep If to-day. Sir, this state of things spread in all 
the educational institutions of the province and the Hindu students, 
of which there are lakhs and lakliM, make the demand that they will 
not read under Muslim Head Masters ami teachers although otherwise 
they ma,\ be very well (pialified, if this sort of retaliation starts, then 
what will happen P Education will come to an end, and then* will be 
nothing l>ut confusion and (haos in the whoh* jjroMiice This one 
illustration will give you an idea of the kind of atmosphere that 
jiervades the province to-day. 

Sir, 1 often ask myselt what i*^ the reim‘d\ ol the picsciit situation ^ 
It was not without any amount of pain that 1 deiided not to seive on 
the Select (’ommittee. By serving on the S(deel (’ommittee, if 1 knew 
tliat it was really going to bnol to educational expaii‘'!on, it would 
have been one of my privilege^ ami duties to do '•o But. Sir. \\k* did 
not want tf> s(*rve on the S(d«‘ef (’ommittee. hecans»> wc knew fliat the 
principles, the fundamental primdples ot the Bill were 'udi that they 
must he alteied, if it is going to he an educational mt‘a''Uie at all. and 
when there was no « haiiee of that being done, it was useless jo s,.r\o on 
the Selei't (’ommittee I shall imt refer in detail to tlo* remarks imob* 
against me personally in the (’hief Minister's sp(‘(Mh. One o])sor\ation 
of his is not without a touch ot humour, My opp(>>ilion t(» the Bill 
made ]^lr. Fftzlul llu(| douht tin* halamed sense (d my judgment. 
S(d)riety of judgment and adherence to an> piineiples are (jualities of 
w'hieh none in India will accuse Mr. Faziul IIiuj ami i( is hut natural for 
him to look at others through the prison of his own mind ! Let me, Sir] 
say it without any hesitation that this Bill is fumlameiitally unaccept- 
able to us, and even if it is adojrted by the House as a result ot (lovern- 
mental majority, we are not going t(* a«eept it outside the Legislature. 
We shall coiusider if a sacred and imjuuative duty on our junt to resist 
its operation in every possible manner. The Hon'hle the (’liicf Minister 
and his supporters think that the Opposition to this Bill is inspired by a 
^hamlful of ]>ersons who are acting from some selfish motives. It is 
hut natural for men wh(» themselves are actuated by the bavsest motives 
in passing legislative and administrative measures calculated delil>erately 
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to cripple the rightful interests of oilieis. that they should always 1 h‘ 
anxious to impute motive> for the actions ot other people differing* from 
them. But if memhers of the cahinet and their supporters have eyes 
to see, the\ will have noticed that tlu' Bill has evoked a protest, the 
like of wbicli has not Iveeti witnessed recently, atid fortunately for the 
sake of the justice »d the cause, in spite oj political and other different’cs, 
all sections of Hindus li{j\e coiuhined t() r»ppose (he op(‘ra(ion of this 

Bill. 

TiCt it not lie forgotten that neailv To per <‘ent. of the childriui read- 
ing in secondar\ seliools hehmg tn the Himlu community atol it uill he 
our endeavour to se<‘ that fh<‘ vast maioiitv of these children should have 
nothing to do with an> ♦•tlucat lonal institution that will work uiohu (lu* 
domination »*f this Hoard. 

There are three enufses npeii to the Government (hii* is to listen to 
the voice (d reason and ahaiohui fhi'* measuia* and try to foimulute a Bill 
in roiisuhat i(*n with educational inten-'ts, not nec«*ssarily confined to 
univei Nito's, looking- upon fuoldenis oi edmafion solely from the poini 
of view of education, tioni the point «*l view of those millions of 
thihlren n lespt-ci iv (* ot ( astr. <jeed. oi eomniunitv. on whose pioper 
and ettn ient upluinging the tutiii-* welfare (d the provime will laigely 
dej'efid 

I’lie '•e( ond allernative will ari<e onl\ li tioseinmeiit, who h leiue- 
senls the Muslims. t«‘allv ((Ui-olefs th.il Muniuunal eonsideral ions and 
[initv poliiK-', vvhieh means <omniunal polities, ot a partimilai hrand, 
must play ih<’ir pait in the formul.ition rd a s<heme (d edueafional 
reconstruction. In that ca-c I should s;jv that wc Hindus slMudd 1 m* 
g-iviui flic liln*itv ft) develop our eflmatioii III a manner that we would 
consider best Niiited to our needs I nialo* this proposal after a g^ood 
deal of <hlilM*i ation and as the one ponsilde s(dution of tin* present 
impasse ft for some veats Hindus and Mii.^linis living in Bengal can 
thus '.ejuiratidy prtieeeil with the 1,i-k oj their <m1u( at i<»nal no-on, st ruc- 
tion in an .itino-phere devoid of l>ittein<*'s and «oiiHi<l, it is more than 
likf'ly that sooner than we i-xpcr-t the\ may both agr<*e P* evol\e a 
national s\<*tcni of edmaiion eonsistent with the needs ol the praivincc. 
(Mr. Amu I, W'vnvn Khv.n Me -nhall have a Hakisthan here.) No 
Pakisthan here! \Ve -hall remain here in Beng-al Tliere «anriot he 
any (jiiestion of having a Pakisth.m in Iteng^al la-t tin* finamt's he 
distrihutfol in atcordanct* with the numher ot pupils reading at varioun 
stage.H and let the professional institutions he maintaiend on a iion- 
eommunal hasis. Such separate juovi'.ions have existed in several 
countries fa<-ed with minority proldeiin. Muslims urge in scaHon and 
out of season that althougli for flO years tlmy have received erlmation 
during British rule mainly in instituti<»ns founded and maintained 1^ 
Hindu money, that the Hindus have h*'en respori'ihle for destr<n'ing 
their culture and retarding the growth of their education. If that i». 
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their <rue estimate and it is better that they should t^ke 

<•011 tnd ot thiir own education for some years to come. Even if they so 
desired, let them have their Muslim University at Dacca. A 
distinguished professor, respected for his scholarly attainments and 
worldly wisdom, workinj^- at that university had noticed one day the 
word “Dacca” with a diifi^’'nred “D” and somebody who, jierhaps, had 
already peeped into the future with the vision of a seer liad replaced 
“D” hy “M”. That was nearly 15 years a^o and let Mr. Fazlul Huq 
and his supfiorters earn the achievement of ^^ivirip: that university a 
name which tradition has already earned for it in practice. We how- 
ever demand it as a matter <d ri^dit that fullest tacilitie•^ for educational 
(‘Xpjinsion must he ac<‘or<led t(» u^ unhampered h\ considiuations of 
party pidities and communalism Before 1 leave tin*' topic, I shall refer 
to the baneful effects of Party Politics in the sphere of educational 
udminist lat ion in Australia, which has openly favoured official control 
of education as the Benjral Ministrv is to-day atPmpting* to ilo. The 
words are takiui from the Kdurntian Vtuir Booh : — 

“TIh- present sXstcm links education tar too closidy with political 
events and uncertainties. It does not protet t the hooK sufficiently 
a^minsf the ])ossihility of ie-norance or bias on tlie ]»art ot the Govern- 
ment of the <lay. Ministeiial p«die\- in edmation is j)racticall\ deter- 
mimal by the private views on education wlnhli happen to be held by 
nnunbers (d the cabimd, and «hieH> b\ the mcmlxM oi the (irovornment 
who is ^'iven tin* p<»rtfolio ot Edmation. tho e<lucational system lending 
itsidf in the most darmerous way to the mai hinatious of ;ui unscrupulous 
or partisan (fovaunment.” WonL which the pie>cnt mini^trv should 
cai'efully ponder o\er before it is too lati- to mend 

Tlie third alternative is for the Govcuriment to [)ur>ue this Bill and 
to foice all (daises of jieojde to accept its judvisions As 1 have said 
before, so let me repeat here a^ain that w(* shall never accept this Bill 
nml shall paralv.^^e its operation if it is forced uj)on us Education has 
been to us a vital and sacred tiling in the buildinjr up of our national 
life, and we cannot allow tlie death-knell of our culture ami jirofrress to 
be sounded b\ a band of reactionaries, who have been imjielled by a 
short -si^>-h ted ]>olicy to formulate iheir scheme of educational deforma- 
tion. utterly unni’ceptable to all projrressive .secti(uis of the people. It 
in>*'.y be that resistance to this Bill may brin^ us into conflict with the 
authorities and it mi^lit leml to situations which will involve much 
suffering' and sacrifice. I say this not in a spirit of threat but with a 
deep .sense of responsibility that to us the Bill raise.s issues of a funda- 
mental idiaracter. They admit of no compromise and we are ready for 
tighting^ this new menace. Its acceptance specially means to us the 
a^-d of education of the Hindus and a cry must go forth to every Hindu 
child that is reading in the educational institutions, to every Hindu 
guardian, and to all others interested in the welfare of our people that 
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if an> self-respect is left in tLem. that if they are not to reduce them- 
sclfe.', to a state of Mih.servience in the Held of culture as thqj' have been 
reducetl in the economic and political spheres, they must Ih' prepared 
to lace this org“anized campaifru of oppression at any (‘ost whatsoever. 
Let it not be forjrotteu that this Bill afiects Hindus im^re than it does 
an]i bod\ else and what rijufht has any (iov«‘rnment to ff)rce on us a 
measure concerning? the future of our education which we regard as 
utterly unacceptable? This (fovernment has forfeited our conHdence 
and we are not prepare«l to pla(‘e our educational destinies in their 
hands. Take the referemlum of an\ Hindu constituency, if you dare 
do so. It in tlii> hour nt crisis when (uvilizations are crashing? and 
noble cities ami in>tit uumh^ tut* ruthlessly destro\ed, wlien 

millions of human lives and billions df ])ounds are laun^ sacritii'cd, if 
at this ( I'isis Benj?al is to be thrown into chaos ami confusion, let liistory 
recor<l that tlie challenge came troni a j?ioup ot persons wlm acting'* in 
the name of cominunal eI(*ctorates were out to crush tlie rightful (daims 
of a mim»rity. a minoriiN that beiuime the c\e-sore of the Britisli 
( iovei inm*n t . be<'ause ii was the first that had sounded the (dariim call 
of piditical treedoin \\ ai tor dustice. wa? for the lilieration of man- 
kind. war t(U the enl hi<uiement nt Bi^lit and Beason - w omlcrful 
jilatitudes tli(‘s(‘ ate. hut the\ an* reduc<*d to the standaid (d im*vitahle 
casou oil w h(‘!i the Hindus «d the province jin* ti> la* crushed. But let 
me sa\ this, that a niinoiit\ tliouirh we are. it \et retains suHicient 
])at I lot isiii . coura^-e iiml influence to staml holdl\ for tlie vimlicjilion of 
its |ust li^'^hfs ami if will <‘oiisidet no causc nohh‘r ami f?reater titan the 
jircscrvat ion of culture and e<lu<ation for whirh it v\(»iihl h»‘ ]>repar(Ml to 
face the most din* C(*nsetjuence.s. t»> saciifice life and all before accepting- 
as ine^ltahlc somethinir that it diocsts as umlean ami unworthy, 
Bomethin^ that must he thrown intf* the lnnh(» of oblivion not tor the 
sake of the niinoritv alotie. hut for the hi;.''hest interests of the pro\iMce 
which rfhrouj.rh .)o\s arid soiiows w <* liave loved and revereil as a 
perennial <Jije< t ot dev<ued worship and lo\al service ( Loml ami 

prolony-ed cheers fiotii the (huiirre'^s Bemlies and rules of “Himlu 
Ministers resij?n.'’ • <A xotice from tin* Coalition Benches: “A ]uouh 
wish !” I 

Mr. M. 8HAM8UDDIN AHMED: Mr Speaker. Sir, for the last 
four days this House wa.s dehalinj? rui one of the iiiomI important 
measures and speakers after .speakers have spoken on that measur%. 
Sir, I was listening with rapt attention to the speech just now’ delivered 
by my friend J)r. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, the ex-Vice-(’hancellor of 
the Calcutta Vniversity, 

iSir. before I po into a bit of details of the Bill, I believe that in this 
atmosphere of .suspicion ami di.strust, as has been said by my friend 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, I shoubl carry tlie Hou.se a little backward!* 

— 17o years back. My friemi Dr Mookerjee (Kai Harknok^ Nath 

CHArDHURi : Ls ITo ^ears a little bar k?) I hope, Mr. Rai C|jttudhuri * 



will liNt^n fo me with a little more attention. Because 1 am a Muslim, 
there is^notliin^r to he alraid of. <Uai H.\rkndr.a Nath Chaudhuri: 
No, no, *1 did not mean that.) 

Sir, as I was sayin^,% Di. Syamaprasad Mookerjee is a Brahmin 
and he was .sj)eakin^ of Hindu cuMuie. I was just shudderin^» as to 
where we Imve co?ne h).^ We are under British rule even to-day. My 
frieml J)r. Mookerjee lias also referred to the international situation. 
We have of course not heard the cla.sh ot arms, hut we read in new\s- 
papers about iii^dit raids, da> raids and all sorts of raids and destruction 
jfoin^' on in Kurope. ( nntn^t* is ahso ^.foin^'' on in Europe, lives are 
hein^*- lost and all senihlance (d‘ rivilisation destroyed. But, Sir, my 
fiiend l)i . Mookerjee has throw ri out a challen^^e to the (Tovernment. 
He knows vers well that we aie not alwa\s suj)])orters of tliis (lovern- 
ment In ver\ iiian\ iiieasuies we >aid what we thou;^ht best on the 
Hoor of this House But here. Sir. I believe there has been a mis- 
eonc(‘pti()n, or possiblx wlial we have read s.* has led Us to a 

different channel It ma\ be a <liflen*nt an;r!e of vision. 

Sir, 1 was speakiiif^ about the earlier histors Dr. Mookerjee knows 
v(‘i> well that the universil\ is piedomiiiantl\ a Hindu universilv — 
then* Is no <len\in^^ this iaet He has said that this Bill, as it has lieen 
Irained. is a coiniiiunal Bill Bossildv 1 iiii^ht have ])ut the expression 
in a different mannm But because oui Hindu friends dfuninate the 
univeisils, pos>il)l\ the> nii^dit have thouj^ht that power is beino taken 
awa\ Ikmii them, ainl tloMetoic. in their opinion, the presence «d the 
Mnssaliiiaiis in the Board mi^'-lit be (*iu‘ ta<-loi wlii(‘b has made it 
communal (Cries ot ’’Heal! heat!" from the (oalition Benches ) 

Sir. I was jUst talking about the past ot this (>()unti\. M\ tnend 
knows how this countr\ was ^•overned 1>\ the Hindus. Hindus ruled 
over this c«>uiitr\ ioi \ei\ nian\ centuries Aiterwards the I'allians 
eaim*. the Muirhals came, and they compieied and ruled oyer this 
eounlty lor alamt 7o(l Neai-« 1 do not know what < ulture the\ i(dlowed. 
But all the saim* the Hindus and the .Muslims .d this country read 
Bersiaii because* lbe\ waiiieil posilidus under tlie then ( iovernment. 
Alieiwaids tlie Biilishtus raiiie to (his couiitrx From ]7o7 we have 
beiMi ^i\en this ^orji'eous lij;bl oi Mestein iuvilisation. Sii. \ ou know 
vei\ well I mean. Mr. Speaker knows veiy well -I am not addressing 
\oii as \ ice-Chaneellor of (he ('alcutta I niversitv — vou have taken a 
good <leal of inttuest in inatteis ot education — how really after the 
Ifntisheis came (<» this c(»un(r\. when tiie Muslims fell from their power 
and intinence. ihe\ weie absolutelx dethroned Ntibody can ileny that. 
It IS mentioned in Lord Macaulay's “Minutes on Educational Progress’* 
in tills ('ountrx'. 

^ Sir. I <lo not claim the Persian language to be Indian culture, but 
all the same the Mughals brought with them the Persian language and 
Imliaiis learnt it. Afterwords the Musliins; tlmiiiyht mnl also th« 



Histliis thought that possihly this edueutiou wouhl them a status. 
So •they all learut the Persian language. Afterwanls when the 
Britishers came to this country, they wanted in the beginning (Herks to 
serve them, s(» they felt that .some person.s should be educated in English 
and therefore English should be taught. To-day. Sir, I am myself 
speaking on the floor of this House in a tt>reigii tongue - in English, one 
of the most difficult languages. 1 d*) not know^when the da> will Ciuue 
when we the sons of Hengal wiW speak in our «>wn mother-tongue in 
which we can speak mon' efficiently. At present we have all become 
artificial peo]>le. After the itritishers came to this countiv. the educa- 
tion through the medium of I‘ersian lang\mge was replaced b\ English. 
The Muslims thought that their l ullurc was tom lu*d. I am not 
saying whether they were right or wrong, but tlu'V stitod aloof from 
English education. What yvas the results 'I'he Hindus stejiiHnl 
foryvard and caj)ture<i all the avenues <d life. 1 <lo not blame them for 
this. Even to-day. Sir, I and my Party are yyorkinj.* witli my lellow- 
Hindu brethren to free our (‘ounlry from foreign domination. We 
have server! impri*'Oiiment with them and yye are ]rn‘pared to suffer 
im])risonment with them in future ahso. But that is anr»iln>r point. 
M’liat I am jmttin;i fruwarri is this. When the.se things hapjamed, our 
Hindu friends occupied position.'! by learning English language 1 am 
refr'rnng tr* that paitoularly bio-ause my friiMoi l)i Sv ama]»rasarl 
Monkei.iee was sprmking of Himlu culture. Sir. I rlo not fiml anything 
o1 Himlu culturr* in th<‘ uniyeisity eilucation that is bmng given tt) us 
to-da,y 1 do not kmtw whethei Dr. Morrkerjee honestly brdieves that 
tlie t’ahutta I'nivrM'Nity has giyrm any eriucation whiidi (‘an !)«• callrMl 
Himlu culture oi .Muslim culture. There is onl.\ om* culluie thi» 
cultui(‘ of grUting apjaont noMits .Vftei passing the univeisitv evami- 
natioijs v\hat drr rtui l>r»\s h»ok lory 1 lo*> look for tin* jiosts (d (‘ilh(*r 
Dejmfy Magist rates (o .Sub- 1 uspectois oi .Schools, oi Sub- 1 nsp(*ctors rd 
Polire, oi clerks That is ilo* position at th(‘ pir*senl moimuit I do 
not know what the Leader «d the (’imgrcss Assiunbly Paity y\ill .say, 
but I assume. .Sn. as I have H*ad tlo* le.srrlution passed by the (‘ongr(‘HK 
Assemidy Pait.y and the method lh(‘y have arlopted th«‘> hay»‘ non-co- 
operated with the Select ( ’onnnitti*e. they liaye intended md to serv(* 
on the Select ( oiniinttei* I presume they also shan* the vi<*ws of 
Di Sy aiiiajirasad Mnokerjee as expressed hy him in this Hotise. 
Noyv I am trying to rleai yyith ni.\ fnend’s irhsei vat ions. I do not know 
whether he means that this Bill is making a raid on Hindu culture. 
Wh.y do you bring in the (|ue.stioii id friiidu culture':' Well, let uk all 
combine My friend Mr. Pramatha Nath Buiierjee said the otlier day 
that he fouud in it vivi-.section (d the nation. He culled it a “cobra 
Bill. 1 think that he riglitly desciibed it to he a “cobra’ Bill; 
possibly the effect of it would f>e that all the ailuienta that we have g(d 
in the body politic would l>e cured. I am saying these things only 
to show that, though the defects in our educational system may he du^ 
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foreign rule, yet we have got various other reasons. We are treading 
different ciiannels. People might say that we have been taughi to 
chalk oftt our path. We might blame the British Government, but all 
the Huiiie we have got our own reasons, we have got our own judgment. 
I will ask Dr. Mookerjee to really ponder over it. He has thrown a 
challenge on the floor of t]||e House. 1 am not here to accept or reject 
the challenge. The Hoff'^ble the (’hief Minister will see whether he will 
accept the challenge. I am just trying to induce my friend.s to look 
into tlie Bill, l.ecaiise it gives Muslim repre.sentation. I must make 
my ])osition vctn cleai' at the outset; we are oj)posed t(> nomination in 
any shape rn form. We have made our position clear at the time of 
election we have made o\ir position clear on the floor of the House also. 
At tlie lime ot di.scussion in the Select ( ommittee we will also make our 
positioii clear. 1 will ask m,\ friend Dr. Mookerjee to consider whether 
the\ can come and sit in the Select Committee to find out whether the 
defects in the Bill can be removed, or whether they should absolutely 
detach themselves from it. 


Various (dijections have been put forward. In the first place if has 
been said that the Bill is communal, and the educational machinery is 
going to be coiitr(dle<l b\ the officials. I find in it provisions tor nomi- 
nation and for taking in (loveinment servants as members. I will 
again ask ni> friend Mr. Nalini Banjan Sarker also to serioiislv ponder 
over it. 1 do not kiatw wliat the Leader of the Opposition will sa\ I 
will ask Di . Mooker.pu* to seriously consider uhether the atinos])here 
that has lieen <'reated in this piovince can be made a little bit (deaner. 


I find that Dr Mookerjee has altere<l his views since the ( onterence 
of All-Bengal Teachers held in the Albert Hall. He said, "We >hall 
not leave an\ Ntone unturned to kill the proposefi Secondar\ Kducation 
Bill. It the Bill is ]uissed b\ the sheei force of majorit^ in the l^egi.s- 
lature, we shall make it im])ossible for the Act to ojierate 'If the 
Board is establisheil, we shall fight and we shall sever all our /‘onnection 
with the anti-affiliation Board and shall seek affiliation with an outside 
university . hven it that be not possible, we shall conduct our educa- 
tion free from all party politics and communal consideration. In other 
weirds, we resolve to fight the Bill tooth ami nail. ’ One of my friends 
has said that he will create another Bakisthan. If you say that, you 
w^ll try to get yourself affiliated yvith an outside university, will that 
take you forward in the educational advancement of the Bengali 
nation.'' I believe that the very idea it.sell yvill cause harm to Bengal’s 
education and Bengali culture as a yvhole. 


I am dreaming of the day when we Bengalis — Hindus and Muslims 
— will shred all the .so-called cultural education that we have received 
ffoin estern influence, and will sit together and select books and 
literatures wherein our buys will read things which will not W only 
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about Hindu culture or Muslim culture, but a combination of both. 
We Vill thus create a new and happier Bengal. , 

So far as the details of the Bill are concerned 1 do not want to go 
into them. There are various committees, viz., the Muslim l’(»mmittee, 
Scheduled (astes (’ommittee and other committees. If we analyze 
these ditferent committees, we find that ther^j||p‘a bit of otlicial ctmtrol 
in them. Wliat 1 am .sa>ing is this. I would aj>peal to m> irined 
Dr. Mookerjee and to the Leader of the (’ongres.s Party to Nee wht‘ther 
for the future of the Bengali nation, for the future of real Bengali 
cultuie, not tile riilture we just now called Hindu culture,, \m* cannot sit 
together and bring out a real goinl out of the pre.^ent Bill and I'reate a 
new and happier Bengal. 

I do not want to lake much time of the House because the atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust has been growing de(‘per both (Uilside and 
ju^ide this House. I ha\e made tiie position ot my 1 ait\ (dear. 
Mr. Abu Hossani Sarker spoke the other da\ about the attitude ol our 
J’art>. All the same I am ajipealing to my friends, because possibly 
we ate all groping in darkness ami light ma\ dawn ujmmi us, t«) come 
and '•It tocoiher to discus.s the details of the Bill ami s(*e it ae can 
really hml out liow tiie future citizens of Bengal ('an be ri^hl!> taught 
and lioN> the leal aelian* of Bengal can best be served. 

We are supporting the motion for nd’erence of this Bill to the 
Select ( 'ommittee. We will fight in the Select Committee. W v will 
tr\ to shape it as a gmal measure, "o that it might be uc(*(‘]»tal)le to the 
jHiblic of Bengal as a wlnde Nsith th<* aid of Mhii h we shall be abb* to 
cr(*ate a new and hapjuei Bengal 

M'l’h fhe.se \vw wonN I siiiiport the motion for reference of the Bill 
to the Select Committee. 

(Mr. Saiat ( liamita Bose got up ((» speak.) 

Mr. C. /JRIFFITH8: M«\ 1 .-iieuk ou hehulf of tho Aiitfl'-ltidiau 
communi*> ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It um wanlfil to spoiik, >011 oukIiI 'o tiiivo spoken 
earlier. 

Mr. 8ARAT CHANDRA BOSE; Mr. Speaker, may 1 before 1 begin 
entjuire whether \ou ate going to fini.sh the debate to-night, 

Mr. SPEAKER: 1 think we will fini.sh it to-nighl. # 

Mr. SARAT CHANDRA BOSE: I wonder if ibi.s House proi>o9«» 
to sit up to al>out 10 o’clock in that tiase. 

Mr. Speaker, mv honourable and learned friend.s, Rai Ilarendrg^ 
Nath Chaudhuri, Mr. Atul Chandra Sen and Mr. Pramatha Nath 
Banerjee have led the opposition to thiii ilLcoiireived and, shajl I add, 
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iiiiquitdus measure passing by the name of the Bengal Secondary 
K«liicafif»n Bill, from this side of the House. The duty now devolres 
on me Jo bring up the rear and witli it a solid phalanx of incontroTer- 
fihlc facts, unanswerable logic and the collective experience and wisdom 
of tlie imst in this and other countries. Those facts, that logic and 
tlic cnll(M'livc exjierienc^Jfcid wisdoui (»f tlie ])ast which is embodied in 
tlie pages ol the Sadler ''Commissioirs Report will, I am sure, give us 
an indication, a clear indication, ot the .stej)s that are necessary for 
the progrcs.sivf* develoi)incnt, the comprelieiisive (U’ganization and the 
infinite »'\i>ansion of secondary education in Bengal. Tliex will, I 
hop(‘. at the aame time make it clear to us. unmistakably clear to u.s, 
pr<ive t«» demonstration in fact, that this measure falls far short, 
miserably short, of the recjuirements of secondary educatiem in Bengal, 
that this measure suffers not only from faults of omission but als(» from 

faults (jf c(Miimissi(in, that its projxjsals arc incoin]det(* in certain 

respects and perverst* and reactionary in others. 

Mr. Sp<‘aker, we on this si«b' of tin* House have taktm (UJ ourselves 
th(‘ res])onsibility of putting forward the demand tor- ciiculation el this 
Bill for eliciting* publir* opinion Why have w(‘ made that demand'' 
It is because. Sir, ue ie<*l that the Bill i^ unacceptable in all its 
features 4'\cej)t one and that om‘ teatuie n the constitution of a 
S(‘condat\ MdiK^rtion Board lor Beng.d - not ilie Board of Secondary 

Kduration en\isage»l tn this Bril but the idea (d ,» Set ondarN Kducation 

Board lor- Bengal. rrsilize and wv h()[)e this IIousi' also will realize 

even at this late stage, alter font dax"' tbdiate il llie\ lia^e not realized 
it alieadv. that a tot.d tevioion and re( acting- ot tin* Bill is necessary 
in t h(‘ intcMest ol secondary edneatnm in Berig.il. 

Wh\ do we ask for a total recasting and revision of this Bin!' \ot 
because wt‘ ilo not set* tlie urgent need tor reform ol the prvsmit stern 
of seeomiarv edueation, not because wi* i-eiuse to a<lmil that it i'e(juires 
eNpatisjou and rermuielling*. not luM-au^e we are at all cornplttetmt about 
the existing stale of affairs | make hold to sa\ , Sir. that we are not 
less (aiiiscious of the detects, the anomalies and the ineomjileteness of 
seeondrrrv (‘duration in Bengal than an\ memlxu sitting on the benches 
opposite. We are as much keen, il not more keen, for real reform 
in secondaiN education and for ]>rogm‘s«ive dt‘Velopment and, as I said. 
tvimprehen'«v(‘ organization of secoridar\ education for the simple hut 
all important reason that soeondary education is a most vital part of 
tuir nal iouaWlife, a nmst vital matter for the existeiu’e and progivss of 
the nation a.s a whxde. for the reason that on il. above everything <else, 
depends the eonnnereial. the industrial, the pr<»fessional and the 
administrative efficiency of nation. 

We are anxiou.s. mon* tlran anxious, for the early ej^tablishmenl — 
to borrow a phrase from the Edination Acts of England — of a national 
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system of public education, a national system of pul..^ .,.ucation avail- 
able lor all persons capable of j)roli(iu{r thereby. It is because we feel 
convinced that the Bill afi drafted will not serve the cuu.se of secondary 
education in any way, that the Hill has not in it even the jferins of u 
national system of education that we opp»>st‘ the measure and we 
demand its circulation for eliciting puhl^ opinicm. dml^tnl as an 
educational measure pure and simple and jJUtelv from tlie. stiimlpoint 
of the educationist, as 1 liavc alreudx said, it falls miserahl\ sliort of 
the retiuiremeuls ()f the situation. It <loes not, 1 venture to say, touch 
the heart of the problem; it does not even atteiupV do so. Of 
expansion there is none, no provision, in this Hill. Ttiij Statement id 
Objects and Kea.sons and the Treamble speak of the re^Milation and 
control ot secondary education hut not expansion b\ an> means. 
Regulation and control— that is all that the authors of this Hill concern 
themselves \Nith. Of expansion they will have none, heeause they 
f^^el—and the Hoirble Minister in charge of Education has said in so 
main wonK- that expansion of secondary education has led the nation 
to diitt indefinitelN u|M)n dangerous currents, aimles.s ami uncontixdled. 
Sir. I cannot conceive of a greater certificate to the ctficiency of 

secoiidai\ e.lucation in Bengal than that it has led us to cmimrk on 

dangcioin currents li -.ccondaiy education in Bengal during the last 
tift\ >ciu^ has taught us to think dangerously, to act dan^crousl\. and 
to live d.»ngeiousl\ . tlicii I venture to proclaim that sccondaiN educa* 
lion has fultilled its purpi»se. (Cries of “fiear! hear I" from the 

Coiigrc-- Heiiclic^ ) “Dangerous currents”, 1 can well realize are 

wold- tluil th<‘ Mini>tr\ id Kdin-ation and the Di'paitmcid id Educa- 
tion li’r aliaiil nt. and that, 1 believe, i-. the reason by this dra^ft Hill, 

whiih aitording to the Hon’lilc Miniftei for Education, ha- been I'on- 
<-eivcd not !)> liiin alom* hut In hi- pi imIccc-sois Ioi the last LMt years 
and more, doc- not contain in the l)od\ of it the word “expansion”. 

Si* It I- iicrrs>ai\ that 1 siiould first of all indicate to the House 
with as inucl) ( Icaniess us jmssiblc that in this Hill thcic is no compre- 
hension of the nature and fumtion of secondaix education 'Po begin 
\M\h, max I diaw the attcntnui ot the Houst* tt» a suipri-ing vugueiieSH 
in definition r* The principal function <d the Ihmid nf Secondary 

‘Education, as laid down in clause IS. i. sujicivision and control fd’ 

secondary education and of sccondaix -cliofds, ^"'fiicli arc the 
secoudarx schoids, I ask. In the section dealing %itfi«definition« a 
secondary school is defined as an institution in which .secondary educa- 
tion is imparted What then is secondary education is the*next iinestion 
that this Hill has to answei The same .section define, s that secondarv 
education mean.s education other than primary education or [wmt- 
matrhiilation education. May 1 ask now what is primary educatioij? 
The Bill does not define that. But may I, with apologies to the 
Uorride Minister for Education, complete the chapter of definitions 
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by addiuff anotler: primary educatiou mean.s education other than, 
seroriflary <ylucation ! (Lauj^liter). 

Jjfst aiiyoue should think that I am merely making a play on 
words, I should like to explain what practical difficulties we shall meet 
with by not clearly indicating the nature and the limits of secondary 
education, at least by 4 i 0 t having a clear percejition of these facts, 
before uni|ertaking legislation on this subject. The Board is required 
to exercise supervision over secondary schools. In practice, Sir, 
having regard to the framework of the Bill, they have not the means 
or the tests ofjlecfding which schools are secondary and which are 
not. In (jrerftr Britain or h rain*e or tjermany, — if it is not treason 
to mention (iermany to-day,— or the T'nited States, this difficulty does 
not exi.st, lor in tho.se countries secondary educ 4 ition is not only demar- 
cat(‘d as a definite stage in the (*ducational ])roces> as education of 
pupils belonging to a particular age-group, to be more particular of 
the ad(descent, but .secondary schoids have also a highly indivi<lual 
c'haracier as the result of a long historical evolution. The I^iblic 
Schools and Endowed (vrammar Schools of England, l.ycees of France 
and the (Jymnasia of (iermany are characteristic institutions for the 
education of young people of the age, say, from Id or 14 to IS or 19. 
All other se(‘ondary schoids which do not specifically bear these names 
are also modelled on the same lines and fulfil geneially speaking the 
same educational requirements. Therefore, when there is a ref(*rence 
to secondary education in those countries people understand schools of 
n definite t\*pe and education for a definite age-grou]). Not withstanding 
the f4ict that in (treat Britain secondary s(‘1hk)1.s comprise hy usage and 
traditum a distinct category of sch<Kds. for administrative purposes 
they ate not left undefined. I drawing the attention of the House 
to the^e coiisidfiations because the Minister of Education and those 
wh4 have advised him and aided him in tlie ilrafting (»f the Bill have 
rejected the e(dlt*ctive experience an<l wisdom (»f the past and have 
uot even thought fit to turn over the pages of the English statutes 
beginning with Ijbe Kdinuiticm Act, of 1992 and ending with the 
Education Act of 1921. 

Regulations for secondary schools in England made in 1921 by the 
Board of Education and laid before Parliament clearly lay down the 
scope /niid functions of secondary sehooU, In order to he recognized 
aW a seeoA^aryl .school — 1 am quoting from those regulations — 
“within the meaning of these rej^lations a school must offer to each 
of its pupils* a progres.sive course of general education as defined in 
Chapter II (with requisite organization, curriculum, teaching staff and 
equipment^ of a kind and amount suitable for pupils of an age range 
at least as wide as from 12 to 17. Provision made for pupils below the 
ITge of 12 must Ih" similarly suitable and in proper relation to the work 
done in the main portion of the school.** 
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Although, Sir, thore is a refereuce in the above de^iiitioii to pupila 
bel9«* the age of 12, it must not be assumed that the teaching of pupils 
of this age group forms a normal activity of secondary scfiools in 
England. Age statistics of the secondary school pupils bear this out. 
In 193’), for example, the proportion of the different age jfroups in 
secondarv schools c‘ontrolled by tlie lh»nrd Wl»Kdiication and the loml 
a\ithorities there was tliis: — ^ 

Pcrcentajje. 


Agt* fr(»m 12 to lt> 
Age above Hi 
Age bel(»w ID 


♦ V 


79-2 

U’3 


3S 


Tin* distinct cliaracter of >eeondary seluuds would come out still 
more clearly it we consider the functi(»ns of secotidarN edii(*atiou in 
England. It i< not concerned with the rudiments at all It does n(»t 
attempt to initiate pupils into what are knoun as ‘ toid subjiM-is”. 
Its tFUe purj)ose — and that is where this pres<*nt Hill is grievously 
wanting — is to train piijnls in the applitution i»t kntovledge to the 
problems and task.s of lile. Sir, I .shall make no apcdogy for cpioting 
a {Nissage tnmi the tamous Hryce ( sunmission’s rejwirt on Secondary 
Education in England, which was submitted in 1^9’). Said that 
lejKUt — '‘Secondar\ educaticm is the education of the Iwiiy or girl not. 
.'^impl> as a human being who needs to be instructed in the 
mere ludiim'iits of knowledge, but it is u process of intellectual training 
and peiMuial disciplim* conductt'd with spec*ial regard to the ])rofessinn 
)r tiadf til be icdlowed.” 

Therefore, Sii, both logic allv empirically , in theory well 

as in jirflctice, tec hnicaL education comprises a very important branch 
of secondary education and technical sc1kk>1s come within its ambit. In 
the present Hill you will not find one reference to technical sc'hocds or 
technical education. Hut let me proceed further. The Hryce Eoinmin* 
sion was emphatic on this iioint of technic-al education. It definitely 
ruled that under sec’ondarv educ atiou tec hnical educ^atioTl was compre- 
hended. Perhaps, 1 could do no better, and I could give no baiter 
.idea of what secondarv educ aticm means both in its general and toebni- 
cal aspect, than by cjiioting tlm illumijiating passage on the subjiect in 
the same rommission’s report, and 1 would a.sk in all humility but ill 
all seriousness that the Hon’ble theiJhief Minister should pondc^r over 
those words. 

“Secondary education," .says the report, “is technical, tlmt is to 
say, it teaches the boy so to apply the principles |ie is learning and 
so to learn the principles by applying them, or so to use the instru- 
ments he is being made to know as to perform or produce soiiiefhingr 
interpret a literature or a science, make a picture or a book, practise 
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a plastic or a irtanual art, convince a jury or persuade a senate, 
tran.slate or annotate an author, dye wool, weave cloth, desi^rh or 
(‘oii.struct a machine, navigate a ship or command an army. Secondary 
education, therefore, as iBclusive of technical, may be described as 
educatioft conducted in view of the special life that is to he lived with 
the express purp(»se of terming a person fit to live it/’ 

Ihis is what secondary edin-ation means in England and itf the 
countries ot the West. We are trying to take a chapter from the 
\\ e^1 . hut unfoutuiDmtelx w hen it comes to the ap])lication (d well- 
settled primMple.‘wwe find that this Hill c(mtains no recognitif.n at all 
that an.\ (»f the principles has been considered at the time of drafting 
the Hill. 


Let us now compaie the po.Nition in our country Here the whole 
position'^is < ha(»tic and nebulou.s. Secondary educati(»4 is not demar- 
cated at all from priuiary or elementary education. The .so-called 
high s<h<Mds have continuous classes from Standard III to Standard X 
and aie thus neither purely eleinenturv s«*hools nor purely se«'ondary 
sch<H)ls but an illogical combination oi Udh, while at the upper eml of 
oui system also the line ot demarcation from university education is 
looked upon b\ most educational authorities^ as having been drawn at 
too low a standard. J he Sadler t ommis''ion, for example, recom- 
,, mendetl that, secondary education .^houhl conijirise edm ation at least 
up to the Intermediate standard, if it is to be of a sat ^.s factory diaracter 
and level. ,, 

Tlie Hoi’ble tin* (’hief Minister^ while feadiug out his s]>ee< h -J 
will not >a\ written out for hirii»-^but wbHe reading out his speech 
and asking for a refeieme to a Selec-t ( 'olt^y^ittee. r^tc‘ti<nl 1 o the Sadler 
('ommi>Mou’s report again and again .My houourabb- and learned 
friend Dr, Syamaprasad Mookerjee has demonstrated to the flouse 
(juite < dearly that r\oiie or pructicailly none oi the recommendations of 
♦h^ Sadler (’ommission have been incorjiorated in the repori*. .Vll that 
Hie Minister ot Rduc'utiori^ lias tnken from the Sadler (\mimission’a 
report is about tour or five words \ Hoard of Secondaix Education 
in B^igal .\s I have said already. Sir, secondary education should 
compri'e <*ducatioii at least up to the intermediate sUge, if it is to be 
of a §titi>lactory cdiaracter and Utandard. 

At this stage. Sir, I would like to tell the (’hief Minister who is in 
charge of the *Kilm'ation portfedio and Ins l abinet that if the recom- 
mVudutioiis of tlu* Sadler (\>nimission are embodied in a Hilt dealing 
with secouilarv edmation in Bengal, then from this aide of the House 
there wilEbe no opposition to tliat measure. (Dr. N,iUN.\KSH\ SiXY.u. : 
“Hear! hear!”.^ Let him take courage in both hands. TiCt him not 
follow’ the example of his pr»»dece.ssors who were most unwilling to 
adopt the report of the Sadler rommission and the recommendations 
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contained therein " Let hiiu not follow the precedent df his predecssor*, 
buUlot him initiate a bold policy for the progress and development of 
secondary education in Bengal. And he will find that the oifposition 
which has been raised to this ill-conceived measure will not be raised 
to a meastire conceived on that ba.sis. * 


Now, Sir, coming to what the Sadler Commission said about 
secondary education comprising education at least up to the intel’- 
mediate stage, I hope the House will bear with me if 1 (|*tote an 
imj>ortaut passage lix)m the Commission’s report. I| runs: “It will 
be remembered with what cogency and weight ol experience a large 
numl>er ot our correspondents urge that a test w»rres}K)nding to 
the Intermediate Examination .should be the standartl of admission to 
the courses of the university. They believe that many of the new 
educathmal facilities needed in Bengal should be provided at the stage 
which lies between the present Matriculation and the Intel^nediate ; 
that this period in a boy’s education might put to better use; that 
within this >])ace of two \<‘ars it would he possil)le to give courses of 
training more adapieil to the age of the jiiipils and iliversilied ueeording 
to their iiiteritimis in life; and that u re-or«leriug and enlargement of 
the educational opportunities ottered at this stage would utilise much 
mental poN\(‘r whirh now running to waste; would invigorate the 
scliooL; would relieve the university from the encumbranee of immature 
students; would allow a more effective and timely preparation for* 
practical careers; would improve the e(|uipment of recruits for the 
subordinate grades of (lovcrnment servictsi, and would Iw* beneficial to 
all public or private interests conq|u-ncd ^ 

“In this view eoiomr, having, been convinced by what wc have 
seen in the cpurjje ot oui n^qoir^ and h\ the evidence submitted to u» 
tliat some ot tlie w(»rk now attempted h\ ttie colleges would be better 
done elsewhere. An improviunent in higher secondary education seenui 
to us fo he ncc<lcd and to provide the hey to the Solution of this jiurt 
of the problem of edm^atioiial reform. Wc recommend, because it ii 
one of the nei'cssarv V(»nditions of tlie right^delimitation between scliool 
and university woik, that admission to the courses provided by the 
university in preparation for a degree should in future take^ place 
• at the level of what is now called the Intermediate Examination The 
present Matri< iilalion should cea.se tt> entitle a student to enter upon a 
university course. It comes at a stage in his education when it in 
premature to guarantee him fitness for that grade of work which alone 
it is appropriate for the university to require. “ 

Sir, I looked in vain in the Hon’ble Chief Mini.ster’s speech for «ny 
explanation as to why the basic recommendations pf the Sadler Com- 
mission were set at naught. I realize, however, that possibly a 
discreet silence was the best course to adopt in the circumstances. Th«' 
Bill does not attempt to tackle these vital and important quefticMUi, 
.20 
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and that is one l>f the reasons why we demand that Ihis Bill should be 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion. It l&aves 
matters in the same unsatisfactory state as they are now — possibly in 
a more unsatisfactory state than they are at present. 

In these circumstances, may I ask the Hon’ble Minister of Educa- 
tion what the proposed Board of Secondary Education will do? Will 
it exercise control over the »o-called high schools for the entire range 
(d their present classes and thus impinge on what is properly primary 
or elementary education, or will it only control those schools — say — 
only so far as teac hing in the upi)er classes, i.e,, Classes VII or VIII 
to X, are concerned? To divide the control of a single school between 
two authorities would be an absurdity; but to make over the existing 
type of high and middle schools as a whole to the Secondary Board 
would be to create a fruitful source of conflict between the two different 
authorities who ought to, and presumably will in the near future, 
control secondary and primary education respectively. It would, in my 
Hubmission, create an unnecessary and even pernicious overlapping of 
functions and authority between them. These are the considerations 
which demand that there should be a clear demarcation of secondary 
education, a demarcation which is absent from the clauses of the Bill. 

The first step, therefore, towards the reform of secondary education 
in our country is to lay down its upper and lower limits clearly, to 
demarcate it from university education on the one side and from 
elementary education on the other. In a sense, I believe, Sir, this 
task of demarcation is 'easier here than in England, for in England the 
gr<»wth of secondary education is the result of a long historical pro(‘ess 
in which different types of schools with different functions and different 
social affiliations liave grown up. The lack of uniformity which marks 
the educational system of Great Britain even after attempts at 
systematisation and co-ordination extending over several decades — 
possibly more than half a eentury, — need not be tolerated here. We 
am start work, relatively .speaking, on a clean slate. We can build our 
secondary education on a planned basis, but we have no indication 
whatever in this Bill of a planned basis. We can avoid overlappings 
and inconsistencies. We can dovetail secondary edlieation with preci- 
sion with the lower and the upper stage# of the edu(‘ational process and 
the educational system. But the Bill does nothing of the kind. It 
does not even appear that thole who have framed it have any conscious- 
ness or had any conscioufilaess of this fundamental necessity. They 
have proposed to create a central authority to do something which they 
themselves possibly do not know and have therefore left undefined. 

It may be argued by the supporters of th# Bill that such a demarca- 
tion of the secondary education is not necessary because all that the 
Bill proposes to do is to transfer to another corporate body the >g;pwer8 
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in respect of schools at present exercised by the Univ^sity of Calcutta 
and* just as they are. In that case, Sir, may I ask the Hou*ble the 
Chief Minister as to why be (‘laims that the settinj? up of a Board of 
Secondary Education will lead to the reform of secondary education in 
Bengal or that it will mate possible a planned efficient development 
and control of secondary scIumjIs and secondary wlucatiouP It will, 
Sir. do nothing of the kind. It will onl^^ rt*place one kind of control, 
which has been descriluMl by the Hoiride the Chief Minister — the 
Minister of Education — and his supporters as perfunctor\ and illogical, 
by another sort of control even more perfunct4»ry and more illogical. 
Then why call the Bill the Bengal Secondary Education Billl^ Why 
not call it rather the Calcutta Cniversity l)e]>rivution of l*owers Bill 
(Cries of “Hear! hear!” from the Congre:is Benches) or possibly, in 
slightly better language, the (hilcutta Cniversity Spoliation Bill? 

Sir, now I come to the s<»coud problem — another vital problem 
which has not been attempted to he tackled in this Bill; and that is the 
financial problem. That is one of the most vital problems, vi*., how 
to provide the finances for the expansion and improvement of secondary 
education. It is a notorious fact that sfdiools dependent (»u private 
suf)}M)rt or on fees realised from pupils, so far from being able to 
buy additional e(juij)mcnt or provide better facilities for their pupils 
or ladter pay and prosj)ects for their t4‘achersi cannot make both enda 
iiuH't even on the unsatisfactory standards at present enforced. The 
whoh* financial basis ot wHoudaty education must therefore be satis- 
factorily laid — I rej)eat, satisfactorily laid — before there can and 
ought to 1 h> afiy attempt to bring forward lK*fore the Legislature a Bill 
of tlie t>p«‘ of the Bengal SecoiKlary Education Bill. May I remind 
tile Hoii’hle Minister of Education that in the Education Act of 190!^ 
in England, the expansion of secondary education there was financially 
a»sured*hy emjiowering the r!oun<*il td' every county and cotinty borough 
— which ropghly corresponds to our hwal municipalities and district 
boards — to aid higher education by constituting them as “local 
cilucation authorities.” That you will find, Sir, if you care to go 
through the provisions of just two sections of the Education Act of 
1902 — sections 1 and 2. Tliis measure, which has la^en described and 
aptly described us “the veritable charter of incorjmratiou of English 
Education”, immensely stimulated the progress of s<‘condary educatio% 
in England by the creation of Ix»cal Educiitiou Authorities. It was 
followed by the Act of 1918 and then by the Art of 1921 which consoli- 
dated the enactments relating to serondary education as also to 
elementary education and higher education in England. 

During the decades whinh have passed by since then, the financial 
basis of secondary education in England has been still further consoli- 
dated , ^nd strengthened. The secondary schools there — and I am . 
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mentioning thele facts in order that the Hon’ble the Chief Minister 
may take note of them, because the Bill as drafted by him or his advisers 
contaifts evidence that he has not taken note of them, that no one has 
drawn his attention to the provisions of the three Education Acts of 
England whi(*h specify tlie sources from which secondary education is to 
he financed — the secondary schools there receive financial aid from two 
alternative sources, of which they can choose either. These sources 
are — first, the Government, and secondly, tlie Local Authority which, 
as 1 said just now% corrcsjionds to our local bodies. Schools receiving 
help from the Board of Edii<‘atioii dire<’t are called “Direct Grant 
Schools” and scho(ds receiving help from the other source are called 
“Indirect Grant Sclnuds.” The Hoiw* will be surprised — possibly it 
wdll 1 h‘ mf)re than surprised — il I tell the House that the Board’s aid 
to the secondarv schools in England takes the form of a capitation 
grant of £8 Id'*, per annum lor ear*h ])upil. The present grants made 
])y the (Government of Bengal or rather proj)osed to be made by the 
(Government of Bengal and the other financial provisions contained in 
the Bill are not evtm a pittance in comparison with the grants w’hich 
we hnd given to secondary education in England. 

Sir, I d(» n.ot wish, however, to dwell on this subject at any great 
huigth, for the llon’lde the (yhiet Minisl(*r — the Minister of Education 
— has sought to disarm us by an apology in advance. But 1 am quite 
unable to subNcribe t<» the o]»inion wlii(‘h he e\])ressed or ratlier the 
opinion which he was made 4*\pteNs, that there is no force in the 
argument <d’ tlujse who say that the setting u]) of a central authority to 
control secondarv 4‘ducation slouild have been followed by more 
generc»us financial provision. I <lo not s<‘e why the Minister of 
Education shouhl go out of his wa\ to dis]>ute a proposition which is, 
after all, ehuneiitary commonsense. Possibly the greater w'i.s<lom and 
experience of the draftsman of the Bill prevailed on him more than the 
colh‘ctive ex]»erienc<* and wisdom oi the i>ast in England and other 
countries! What is the us^*, I ask, of ('reating a body tor the improve- 
ment and reform of secondar\ edm-ation and entrusting it with that 
dut\ unleft.s you can provide nione> toi the neiessary reform? The 
j)ropos<Ml Boanl, il should 1 h' rememln'red, is not and cannot be an end 
in it.s+df, imr »'an it by its existeiu'e alone bring about any reform wha^- 
stxn'er in secondar\ education. That will depend on the activities of 
other agencies, organisations and individuals, and above all, on the 
resources commanded by them. Reform of secondary education 
de]>end8 not on the creation of a Se(‘ondarv Education Board, either 
otticial or non-official, but it vitally de]Kmds on a large number of other 
factors o{ which central direction is only one and, I shall say, an 
insignificant one, and of all these factors the financial factor is the 
most important. It is the one factor which must have precedence over 
others in all attempts at reform of stu'oudary education. 
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I would like to draw the attention of the Minister of Jb'ducation ia 
particular to an instance in point. When the first Labour ^ovem-" 
ment was formed in England in Decemlier, 1923, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald' wrote to l..ord Haldane, asking him if he would b<* dispottd* 
to take an office like that ot Education, and Lord Haldane has reUted 
in his autobiography. — “The idea attracted me, but I siiw certain 
difficulties. The priiu ijdes of reform in primary and secondary educa- 
tion were already ])retty clear, and what was needed was just the thing 
that was difficult, more expenditure." That was said by a p<*rson in 
public life in a country where the grant was £8 13.^ for each pupil. 
“The idea attracted me, but I saw certain difficulties." These wonU 
bear rejH*tition. “The jirinciplcs of ref<»rm in primary and secondary 
education were already j>retty clear, and what was needed was just the 
thing that wu** diffi('iilt. mort' t\r/K tuiiturc." Eventually, Lord 
Haldane declined to ac<“ept the p«>rtfoli(» oi Education us he was not 
sure that he would get the ne(H*ssar\ funds. I wish that the Chief 
Minister in hi^ saner inonn^nts had emulated that example. I wish 
that he hatl taken up that attitude as Minister tor Education, not as 
Mini.Hter for a twrticular sect or a particular (Himmunity, 1 wish 
as Minister for P^ducation he had sai<l that “unless I can guarantee 
ade<iuate funds not onl\ shall 1 retrain trom bringing in a Bill, but I 
uill not even aece|>l the P'alucatioii portltdio." There is no more 
thankh'Ss task than t(» undertake the responsihilitie.s of a great nution- 
hiiilding department without vvitticient money to carry on its work. 

The next thing I >\ould like to ileal with in connection with this 
Bill is the pnddem of administrative direction. The problem is 
to find out the motive power lor the improvement and expansion of 
sei oiidarv <‘(]ucation in our niid^t. The ]>rohlem i.s of eour.se related, 
closely related, to the financial problem with whiidi I have just now 
dealt, hut it is not wholly compris<'d in the latter. If the necessary 
finance*is provided lor, there will still remain the task of execution and 
co-ordinati(Tn. Tliis is an administrative and executive duty which 
must he shouldered by some public authoritv. At the prewmt moment 
the establishment and maintenance of .schools in our country are left 
almost entirely to private enterprise, except where the (jovernment 
•have their own schools. The House knows that Government schools 
are far too tew in iiumlxT — only about 47 in a total of 1,400. As a 
matter of fact, the Provincial Government having regard to theif 
responsihilitie.s cannot and should not take upon themselves the burden 
of regional pkinning in secondary education or of actually establishing a 
network of .schools. There should, I think, l>e decentralization in this 
matter on the lines of the Education Acts in England, and the absence 
of that i.s one of the main defects of this Bill. On the one hand, 
private enterprise, w*ith all that it can do and all that it has done in ther* 
past for the promotion of education in Bengal, can no longer be consi- 
dered to have powe^ commensurate with the magnitude#of the 
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problem. For one thing, it cannot assure finances on the necessary 
scale; i^ondly, having no control over other private persons and bodies 
it cannot co-ordinate and systematize the educational efforts of a given 
region, so that there might not be any gaps or encroachments. What 
is needed, to-day, therefore, is some form of public responsibility foi 
the promotion of education, which most fitly and properly should be 
laid on the local authorities. This is what has been done in Great 
Britain, as you will find from a perusal of the Education Acts of 1902 
and 1921. This is what has been done in other countries of the West. 
In Great Britain the local bodies have Iwen constituted as Local Educa- 
tion Authorities and have been vested with administrative and executive 
as well as financial responsibilities in respect of secondary and 
elementary education. As an illu8tratif>n, I shall ask the House to read 
sections 1 and 2 of the Education A(‘t of 1902. The duties of the local 
bodies in resp<‘cl of elementary education are even more extensive than 
in the ca.se of higher education, as tlie remaining sections of the Act 
of 1902 will show. 

Then we <*oine, Sir, to the Education A(‘t ot 1921. It is even more 
80 , u.s will appear from a reference to certain sections to which I 
would like to draw the attention of the House — viz., .sections 8, 11, 70, 
71 and 74. For the pui*pose of elementary education the Local 
Authority is the Council of every count\ borough as respects their 
county Imrough ; the (Vniiuul ot a lM)ix)ugh with a ]>opulation of over ten 
thousand acc'ording to the census of 1901 ns resiK'cts their borough; 
the council of an urban district as respects their district. And for the 
purpose of liigher education the council of a county as respect.s their 
county, shall be the liocal Education Authority. l>arge powers are con- 
fernul on the local bodies there. 

1 would at this stage draw the attention of the Hon’ble the Minister 
for Fducatiun to the re.sponsibility for tlie promotion of .secondary 
education as detailed in those Acts. One section of the Act olf 1921, 
namely, section 11, will make it clear. “With a view to th^ establish- 
ment of a national system of public education available for all persons 
capjihle of profiting thereby, it shall be the duty of the Council of every 
county and (xmnty In^rough so far as their powers extend, to contribute 
thereto by pixividing for the pixigressive development ainl c*omprehensive 
organi.Hation of education in respect of their area," It seems to me 
•rfter CH)n side rat ion of the clauses of this Bill that our Government does 
not seem to l>e even aware of the existence of this problem. At any 
rate, this Bill cxintains no provision detiling with it. All that the Bill 
pro|H)se8 to do is to bring into existence a central supervising Inwly 
which has no responsibility at all in re.spect of the promotion of 
Hecondary educ^ition or the establishment of sec'ondary schools. All that 
«the Committees are asked to do under this Bill is to advise, advise and 
advise, all the time knowing thot the advice will be relegated to a 
particular article in a Secretariat room. 
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Then, Sir, when you come to the other prohlems, the improvement 
of Ae standard of schooling or the problem of teachers, you fi^d that 
the Bill makes no provision, gives no indication even as to how and 
when or w’here or by whom those problems will l>e tackletl. Sir, I do 
not reproach the framers of the Bill for having failed to embody in the 
Bill all the conditions necessary for improving the standard of second- 
ary education. But the important considerations which 1 have already 
mentioned, the administrative consideration, the financial considera- 
tion, the executive consideration, are considerations far too important 
to iiave been ignored in the draft Bill Wfore this Hous**, 

Sir, I would in this connection refer piirticularly to one important 
prcddem and tliat is tlic pnddem of training teaihers. I do reproach 
the (b>vernment f(»r their failure to give due consideration to one of 
tile greatest obstacles in tlie way of the expansion an<l development of 
s<M ()ndar> education in Bengal. This problem of ensuring the supply 
of teachers in sufficient numlH-rs and with the necessary standard of 
qualifications was too imjiortant a problem to 1 h' ignored. Men with 
ability and imagination cnuhl he attracted to the te<»ching profession 
on]> by guaranteeing to them the necessar\ status and reinuneration. 
Sir, I emphatically dei lan* that tliere <*an be no reform of s»‘C(»ndary 
education until these things are done and amongst these the most 
imp(*rtunt i-^ tlie pnddem of suppl>ing trained teachers. Proposals for 
improving tin* jxisition of teaihers in Ib'ngal and for increasc‘d facili- 
ties tor training should have h(H*n embodhsl l»y the (iovernment in the 
Bill itMdf. The po^t-war educational reforms in Englaml brought 
about b> the Act of 1918 were followed by legislation concerning the 
pa\ and jiension of teadiers. 1 am drawing attention to this fact 
lecause it ina_\ 1 h* >aid 1>\ tlie Hon hie (^hief Minister that tla^ Bill 
need not make provision^ for these tilings. As a mutter of fact, the 
post-wy educational rctornn in England have made provision for 
these things h> eiiai'ting legislation i-oncerning the pay and pension of 
te^jchers. fn this matter an in all other vital ones, which 1 Iiave 
mentioned already, afYecting the fniolamentals of secondary educatbm, 
the (iovernment as shown b\ the Bill which it has put forward displays 
serious apathy. 

Sir, I will now summarise if I may the essential and indispensable 
conditions of the reform of secondary education in order to jirove im 
demonstration before the members of this House that none of those 
essential conditions for the reform of secondary education have been 
fulfilled or can he fulfilled by this Bill as drafted. Sir, the essential 
prerequisites of any reform of secondary education, preref{uisites 
recognized as such all over the world except possibly by the Department 
of Education in Bengal under the control of the Hon’ble Minister for« 
Education, are these: The first and foremost amongst these stands the 
fact of public control, without which none of the other devel^pmenti 
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would have been possible or can be possible. Sir, I am taking* these 
fundamentals from the Report of the Board of Education in England for 
the year ltl23-24. According to this report, the first and foremost 
among the conditions which contributed to the development of secondary 
education in Great Britain stood the new fact of public control with- 
out which none of the other developments would have been possible. 
Secondly, directly dependent on this, stands the problem of financial 
provision both for building and for maintenance. This condition is 
absent in our Bill. Thirdly, in Great Britain, the regulation of 
age and conditions of entry have rendered possible effective internal 
organization. Those regulations are absolutely ai)sent in this Bill. 
Fourthly, there has been developed in England a reasonable s\siein 
of examinations which afford a test of ordinary scho(d work to which 
the whole of the appropriate iorniN are submitted and not nierel\ selected 
pupils. There is no guarantee in tliis Bill that it will lie develo])ed. 
Fifthly, of great importance has been the development of the “sixth 
form” work iiided liy the mlvanced (M)urse regulations. This has been 
of value not only to the relatively tew jiujiils who liave taken it but 
generally' liecause <d the reaction it has had on the whole s( land staff 
and pupils alike. I>ast (it all and most of all. as declared by the Board 
of Education, the most essential ot all in their ojiinion has been the 
growth of a body of teachers better educated, more generally interested 
in their work — though much remains to be done in that respect — with 
full opiK)rtuuities for learning the technu|ue of their provision. 

Sir, I have enumerated the essential and indisjien sable condition.s 
of reform of secondary education as laid down by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Apply those test.s to the pre.sent Bill and what is the result? 
The Bill we are considering leave.s all those factors except the first 
severely alone and even in its handling of the first it neglects the 
positive aspect of control. It is concerned simply with the setting 
up of a Ontral Board to supervise and control the existing set^ondary 
sclimds, an overwhelming majority of wliicli are private wdiools for 
the existence and improvement <d which the Government is not 
responsible. In brief, it seeks to endow* the B(»ard with inquisitorial 
rights over .somebody else's business and gives it very little power to 
be of real help to these institutions. Ibiblic control as referred to 
in the Board of Education’s Beimrt which I have referred to just 
tow, is a dift’erent thing altogether — not the .sort of control which 
the Hon’ble Minister of Education would have in the Bill as drafted by 
his advisers. It means that the public authoritie-:, both central and 
local — and here the Bill does not make any provision at all for local 
education a'Uthorities — it means that public authorities both central 
and local undertake a definite administrative and financial responsibility 
cin respect of the promotion and the maintenance of secondary educa- 
tion. It should be remembered that the secondary schools to which 
the Bol^ of Education refers in its report are schools which are 
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dependent on it and on the local authorities for thlir existence and 
wo'Vking. The Board of Education no doubt exercises general super-* 
vision over these, hut its main task in respect of secondarv e<lucatioii 
is to help the secondary schools dei>endent on the public authorities^' 
both central and local. The position in England would have been 
somewhat analogous to the position envisaged in the present Bill if 
the Board of Education had onl> to exercise the right to supervise the 
activities of the private schols and neglected the more constructive part 
of its duties. There is « world of diflerence therefore, ns the lloua# 
will reiilise, between public control as exercised under the Education 
Acts of England and that which is proposed in the present Bill. 

That leads me t(» make a short analysis and examination of thfr 
choracter of the proposiils w’hich we find in the Bill. But before I 
come to that may 1 remind the House that we demand circulation of 
the Bill for eliciting public opinion, because there is no provision in 
this Bill which shows that there is any comprehension (»f the nature 
and functions of sec(>ndar\ edu(‘«itiony We demand circulation 
because we find in the Bill no recognition of the nee<l for demarcation 
of secondury edm'ation in its upper and lower limits. We demand 
circulation because we find no consideration, not even an appreciation, 
in the Bill of the magnitude of the financial problem. We demaiul 
circulation because ve find, because we realise that uo improvement is 
possible in the matter of secondary education in Bengal within the 
framework of the present Bill. We demand circulation because we 
find no provisions in the Bill for raising the standard of sc bool In g, no 
provision in the Bill for tackling the problem of teachers, no provision 
in the Bill with respect to any of the imlispensuhle conditions which 
must be fulfilled before it can he expected that secondary education 
can be advanced or expanded in this province. 

Now, Sir, in examining the character of the propo.sals in the Bill 
I shall be as brief as possible. The speakers who have preceded me 
both on tRis side of the House and on the side to my left have examined 
the character of these proposals in detail. They have criticised the 
size of the Board, and here again may I point out that the Hon hie 
Minister of Education in spite of his references to tlie recommenda- 
tions of the Sadler Commission has not arrej»ted them there ^ The 
proposals in the Bill, as T shall point out after a ^hort examination of 
their character do not merit support on the strength of any ccnstruct^ve 
feature T have already said that the Bill tf.uches (»nly the fringe of 
secondarv education. Even there I confess to a degree of surpri.se that 
the Government have been able to park so much of unsoundness and no 
much possibility for niiscbief within the narrow compass of their pro- 
posals. Whether you take the size of the Board or whether you vonw 
to the division of re.sponsibility and the conflict of functions or wheth^ 
you come to the proposal for a communal award in the matter of 
^ucation, the proposals contained in the Bill are harmful a degree 
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and will, I am efmvinced, be a serious impediment in the way of the 
expansion and development of secondary education. Sir, not satisied 
with the'division of responsibility and the conflict of functions such as 
exist between the Board itself and the Executive Council, the Govern- 
ment have souj^ht further to divide the spoils among half-a-dozen 
committees and have empowered the Board to create as many more as 
it thinks fit. This is, Sir, redurtio ud ahsurdum of division of labour. 
No spe(-ific functions are assigned to these committees except to talk, 
talk, and talk endlessly. Sir, 1 am not surprised that one unsound 
princij)le should have led to another, because having accepted the 
mistaken principle of having a big Board of 50 members, the Govern- 
ment have been forced by the logic of their mistake, — and mistakes too 
have their inexorable logic — into the second mistake of introducing 
divided responsibility ^nd conflict of functions. Now, as regards the 
main Board itself am I not right in characterising it as almost a 
^ Te8j)ectable Legislative Assembly? Having some experience of the 
working of Legislative Assemblies and also of smaller committees inside 
the Assembly I (‘annot say that our exectitive ability doe> or will shine 
in company. Large executive bodies, I venture to say, are failures and 
Jiave proved to be failure everywhere, and if T may venture on a 
prophecy, a Board constituted of 50 members will let loose a formidable 
^volume of talk and sweep away all incentive to action in its tt)rrential 
course. Worse still, it will banish from the discus>sions of the Board 
that personal note which is so necessary for the prompt and efficient 
and vigorous executive action and sub>titute in its place, as the Chief 
'WMiips of the different parties know ipiite well, all the intricacies of 
party alignment, the intricacies of canvassing and wliips and other 
legislative impedimenta. 


Now, Sir, coming to the subject I mentioned, dividing the spoils 
among half-a-dozen committees, I said that no specific functions 
have been assigned to these committees. Some of the comm'ittees 
further have been given functions which are non-existent in educational 
theory and [tract ice. Sir, may 1 give an instance from the case of the 
Matriculation Syllabus ('ommittee? Could not a Board containing, 
aay, a dozen competent educationists as envisaged in the Sadler Com- 
mission’s report settle this matter in about an hour’s time on the recom- 
mendations of their permanent staff or of the Education Department ? 
Ta*e again the instances of Muslim and Scheduled Caste Education 
Committees. Have they been given any choice at all in the adminis- 
tration of secondary schools and secondary education? None at all. 
Then what is their use? Sir, it is simply a sop to different commu- 
nities inhabiting this province. No .specific functions have been assigned 
to them. W’hat are their supposed functions? They are advisory. 

there any guarantee that any portion of their advice is going to be 
accepted? Of guarantee there is none. Is there any guarantee that 
4beir advice will ever be sought by the Board or by the Executive 
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Council? Such guarantee U non^exiatent in the ^ill. Then, Sir, 
w£at ia their use? I am free to confess and confess quite clearly and 
definitely the need for special treatment of these classes in respect of 
greater financial assistance and the encouragement of general education 
among them. That should be one of the most important functions of 
the Board itself and the multiplicity of advisory committees hardly 
assists in the solution of the problem of extending facilities of 
secondary education to the poorer and less e<iucated classes, whether 
Muslims or the so-called Scheduled Castes. Then, Sir, may we probe 
into the reasons for this extraordinary generosity in the mutter of 
numbers and committees? The reason, the avowetl reason, is the 
desire to give representation to all interests and I’ommunities in the 
province, which a.s a result of an unhappy evolution are engaged in 
rivalry with each other for economic and political jvrivileges. As a 
re.sult of the adoption of this principle, utterly indefensible, unneces- 
sary, vicious and unprece<lented in the hi.siory of edmuilion, the com- 
munal principle is being meticulously applied to every department and 
every branch of the work <d the propose<l Board of Kdinaition. It is 
even ajiplied in the selection of official representation on the Boartl as 
if the (iovernment were not sure that unless a c’ertain oHicial belongeil 
to a certain communit\ he c(»uld not be «le]>ended upon to carry out its 
p(di('\ with loyalty I’lii". Sir. is comniunalisin m esrel.ux. 

It will be a national Ini^fortune — and 1 say, Sir, in all seriousness 
and witli a full seii'^e ot lespnnsibilit \ ~ it will l>e a national misfortune 
if our educational s\stem is allowed to fall a victim to this liypertrophy 
of sectionalism. 

For myself I can sa\ on(*e and for all that I shall not ask for the 
loaf of a seat here f<»r a Brahmin even though he mu\ be a high class 
Brahmin like Dr. Syamaprusad Mo(>kerjee. nor sliall I ask for the fish 
of a .spat there for a Kayastha even though there are many distinguished 
Kayasthas in the country. Rather, like the honest woman in the 
story of 5>olomon’s judgment, I shall allow — and I would appeal to 
the House to allow — our e<iucational system to remain intact and unified 
in one hand than see it vivisected before my eyes. 

Sir, there is one more important consideration, and that is the 
constitution of the Board a.s envisaged in the Sadler ( oinmission s 
report. There, Sir, apart from the other members recommended, h t<^ 8 
members are to be appointed by the fjoverninent of Bengal and chosen 
on the ground of their special kiiowIe<lge of education and W’ith a 
view to the representation of the following categories of experience, 
namely. Agriculture, Industry and ( ommerce, Medicine and Public 
Health, teaching in Intermediate ( olleges and in Secondary Schocds, 
the education of girls, the educational interests of domiciled commt^- 
nities. Sir, we find in this Bill that subonlinates of the Director of 
Public Instruction, namely, the Assistant Director, Inspwtor and 
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Inspectress have ^een given seats on the proposed Board of Education, 
but ther^are no seats given to any one representing Agriculture, there 
arc no scuts given to any one representing Industry and Commerce, no 
seat given to any one representing Medicine and Public Health, no seat 
given to any one who represents purely educational interests in the 
different educational institutions in this big province. 

Now, Sir, I come to the question of officialization of secondary edu- 
cation. Much has been .said on this subject by the speakers who have 
preceded me, and I do not propose to deal with this subject in great 
detail within the short time in which I would like to finish. But if 
you were to analyse the constitution of the proposed Board, it can 
hardly be denied that the proposed Board is going to be predtmiinantly 
official in character. Take the Council — leave aside the Board for the 
time })eing — arid you find that out of 14 members of the Council the 
^ Director of l*ublic Instruction controls five votes out of lo, including 
himself, because in addition to liiniself he has the As.sistant Director of 
Public Instruction, the De])uty Director of Public Instruction, and two 
Inspectors of Schools. 

Sir, after having examined the problems which the Minister of Edu- 
cati(ui has to e.xamine in any prf)posals for expansion and de%'elo])ment 
of secondary e<lucntion, 1 shall examine some of the observations made 
by the llon’hle the Chief Minister, and I j)ropose to show from his 
own observations that in course of them he lias given his whole case 
for reference to ii Select Committee away. He has s^dd : ‘‘The ability 
of the Legi'-laturo can be dev(»ted to making minor changes and adjust- 
inent.s.” Mark the words “minor changes and adjustments.” Those 
who are anxious for seats on the Select Committee would do well to 
bear these words in mind. All that you shall be permitted to do is 
to make “minor changes and adjustments”. Sir, the Chief Minister 
repeated time and again that the Sadler Commission has recommended 
drastic reforms. Not one of the drastic reforms, as I have already 
pointed out, except the creation of a Secondary Board, ha.s been 
emlH)died in the provisions of the Bill. (At this stage there was per- 
sistent coughing from the (’oalition Benches.) 

Sir, may 1 expect a little more courtesy from the Housed If any- 
body is suffering from a cold, he can use throat tablets outside the 
Hj;use. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. I must say that there has been too 
much coughing going on the House. 

Mr. SARAT CHANDRA BOSE: Sir, the last ob.servation that the 
Qhief Minister made on thi.s subject gave his case completely away. He 
Mtid : “We are prepared to listen to criticisms of the details and other 
aspects of the Bill. We are also prepared immediately to circulate the 
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Bill to the universities” — by which I suppose he meait the Universitie-s 
oi Calcutta and Dacca — “to report before November of this year.’’ I 
have taken care to verify what I am repeat inp: from the manuscript he 
read out. He said: “We are prepared imme<liatelv to circulate the 
Bill to the universities to report before November of tl|is year. The 
Select Committee will not commence its deliberations until after the 
date fixed for the receipt of the universities’ opinion,” He thereby 
admits the necessity, the urg^ent necessity, for circulatiiijr the Bill for 
eliciting opinion from the two universities of Bengal* namely, the 
Universities of Calcutta and Dacca. What is the reason — may 1 ask — 
for banning other bodies? What is the reason —may I ask — for 
preventing the managing <‘<)mmittee.s of the 1 ,4(K) and odd si'hooU in 
Bengal from expressing their opinion? What is the reastui f(»r tire- 
venting public men and prominent educationists from giving their 
ojiinion on this Bill? Sir, if the Cniversities of Calcutta anti Dacca 
are to he given time to report until November of this year, what earthly# 
objection can there he to the motion of m.\ honourable friend Rai 
Harendru Nath Chaudhuri that this Bill l>c circulated ftir elitdting public 
o])inion thereon till the dlst December, ItDb? Wliat great difference 
will it make in the legislative programme t)f tlie (lovernment that it 
cannot l>e permitted? Sir, this Government and its ])rede<*essors all 
taken together have taken 2(1 h>ng \eurs to ilraft a measure of this 
character - a measure which is incimiplete, a measure which iloes not 
lake note ot the fundamentals of secondary e<lncution, a measure which 
contains provisions which are retrograde and perverse. I ask if the 
(i(tverimient and its supportcis could allow 20 years t(^ go by, wh.it 
reasonable objection cun tbe> put forward for not wailing for a couple 
of months more in order that the public mav express their ojjinion on 
thi.s Bill? 

Sir, the (’liief Minister winded up hy an ai)p(nil to the public. He 
said* “A cry comes from the (hildren of the soil. ' Sir, the iry 
comes ijjnn them for the devehipment of that port of the education 
w’hich is know’ll us agricultural eilmutioii, provision ff»r which there is 
none. “A rry <“omes from the children ol the artisans” lie said. The 
cry comes from them for industrial and technical education, provision 
for which there is none. “The cry comes from the children of the slioj)- 
keepers,” he .said. The cry <omes from them for provision for com- 
mercial and bu.siness education for which provision there is m*iie. 
Finally he said — “the erj^ comes from the children of the jialaccs." 
That is a cry for higher education which does not fall within the^ scope 
of this Bill. 

Sir, I have tried, within the short space of time allotted to me, to 
summarise the main objections to this Bill. I luive tried, I have 
endeavoured, to place before the House the considerations which shoudd 
satisfy the House that the proposed Bill for secondary education far 
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from developing Secondary education in Bengal will put back the hand 
of the clock. The Hon’ble the Chief Minister complained that thfese 
criticism's are ill-informed and premature. Has he given any oppor- 
tunity for well-informed criticism to come up to him? He is himself 
standing in the way of such criticism. 

Sir, 1 do not approach this Bill from the point of view of a member, 
of a particular community. I approach it and I test it from one point 
of view. It is this. Does it place before us a scheme for a national 
system of public eduwition? That is the test which has to be applied 
in order to answer the ([uestion whether thi.s Bill answers and responds 
to the needs of the province. 

Sir, before I close I would like to remind the Hon’ble Minister of 
Education of the serious responsibility that rests on his shoulders. I 
would like to remind him that in his position as the Minister of Educa- 
tion, he cannot — he ought not — to disregard the opinion which has been 
voiced by a very large section of educationists quite apart from the 
managing committees or the proprietors rd secondary schools. He can- 
not, he ought not to, disregard the strong ()])inion which has been voiced 
by eminent, educationists of this province that this Bill is retrograde. 
He cannot disregard the criticism that thi> Bill does not seek to embody 
the recommendations of the Sadler ('ommission. He cannot disregard 
the fa<’t that the united voice of one of the main communities inhabiting 
this province is against this Bill. After all. he is not the Minister 
of Education for one particular communitv, he is the Minister of 
Education — if he conceives his duty in that spirit — for all the com- 
munities inhabiting this province. Sir, if he disregards tliese warnings, 

1 shall say that it will soon be proved that the writing on the wall is 
against it. The united voice of a big community which has been largely 
responsible for the propagation and expansion of secondary education 
cannot lightly W disregarded. Sir, speaking with a full sense of 
responsibility, I shall repeat the words which I lately had occasion to 
exjiress outside the House that if this Bill is passed into law without 
giving an opportunity to the public to express its opinion, without 
giving the educationists an opportunity to shape the provisions of the 
Bill, without listening to the opinions of the managing committees of 
the 1,400 secondary schools in Bengal, we shall consider it our duty 
bdth inside and outside the House to take such steps as will make the 
Bengal Secondary E^ducation Bill a dead letter in this province. (C^ies 
of “Hear! hear!” from Congress Benches, i We should be untrue to 
ourselves as »on8 of Bengal if we adopted a more comprombsing attitude. 

I say, Sir, we should be untrue to ourselves and to the system of educa- 
tion which gave us birth if w'e were to adopt a more compromising 
Attitude. We should be untrue to the heritage of the past if we adopted 
any other attitude. Sir, I desire to say — to repeat again — in all 
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seHousuess that the heritaj^e of the past demauds ijfitd this Bili, as 
dr^ifted by Dr. Jenkius or anybody else, should be sent back to the 
draftsman. The interests of the present demand that this BRl should 
not be further proceeded with. The hoj^es that we entertain of the 
future demand that this Bill should be thorou|rhly recast and reriseil 
in the light of public opinion, in the light of 


Mr. ABDUR RAHMAN 8IDDIQI: Sir. may I rise on a point of 
order? Is it parliamentary to mention the names of officers and officials 
of the Secretariat? Sir, I want your ruling on this point. 

Mr. SPEAKER; If a member makes a statement, it is nothing 
more than a statement. 


Mr. 8ARAT CHANDRA BOSE: Sir, 1 said the eultiiral heritage 
of the past demantis that this Bill should be withdrawn. The interests 
of the present demand that this Bill should go hack to the place from 
which it came. The hopes for the educational future and progresa 
of Bengal demand tluit tliis Bill should he thrown into the Hcnip heap. 
I hope. Sir, that even at this late stage, the Hon’ltle the (’hief Minister 
and Minister of Kducation will take the warning. I hope, Sir. that 
even at this late stage, he will retrace his steps and bring before the 
House a Bill emhodving the re<*ommendations — or at any rafe the mailt 
recommendations — of the Sadler (’ominission — the recommendations 
which he in his speerii swears by. l.et him prove by his actions and 
not by his words that he believe.** in the efficacy of the recommendations 
of the Sadler fVmimission. Let him prove in deeils and not in words 
that he really desires Bengal to progress along the lines of the Sadler 
Education Re])ort. Let him prove h\ deeds and not by words that he 
is not the Minister of Education representing only one section c»f the 
people in Bengal but the Minister of Education rejiresentiiig the interests- 
of all the different comiiMinities inhabiting Bengal. (Loud cheers from 
Congiess Benches.; 

The HOii’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, in my opening speech, 
while introducting the Bill, I expressed the hope that the discussions 
would be carried on in an atmosphere free from passion and prejudice 
and that an endeavour would be made by all speakers not to use 
language calculated to wound the feelings of others. I hope, Sir, 1 did 
my best — and, I hope, ver\ successfully —to adhere to ray intention of 
showing deference to the feelings of others and that in the spee(!h that 
I delivered I had not said a word or made a statement to which except 
tion could be taken on the ground of having been offensive to the feel- 
ings or sentiments of anybody. I regret, however, that since that, 
speech was delivered, meetings have been held all over Calcutta and 
speeches have been delivered in this House full of the language ot 
vituperation — and may I add — the language also of challenge 
threat 
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Oft NALIN^KSHA SANYAL: We want to challenge yon. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mof»kerjee has taunted me with having been tutored as regards many 
of the statements I have made. I have been a student and I am yet 
a student and I am not ashamed of being tutored. Perhaps Dr. 
Syamaprasad Mookerji is ashamed of being tutored and, perhaps, it is for 
this reason that we had to listen for nearly two hours to the wild and 
irresponsible ravings of an untutored intellect. (Interruptions from 
Opposition.) 

Let me remind my friends of the Opposition that these interruptions 
will lead nowhere. They ainnot stop the passjige of the Bill. May I 
remind those who are opposing this Bill that they have to face a deter- 
mined set of men, who are also determined 

Dr. NALINAK8HA SANYAL: To ruiu Ben^ral. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: To ruin Bengal, if that 
is necessary, in order to stop the oppression of a flique 

Or. NALINAK8HA SANYAL: And commit suicide. 

Mr. K. 8HAHABUDDIN: Mav 1 ask, Mr. Speaker, if it is fair to 
interrupt the Chief Minister in this wayP 

Mr. M. 8HAM8UDDIN AHMED: Ma\ 1 ask Mr. Shahabuddin to 
«it tight in his seatK 

The Hon'ble Mr, A, K. FAZLUL KftJQ: Mt has been said that the 
members who are opposed to the Bill would be untrue to themselves 
and to their heritage if they do nf>t make this Bill a dead letter. May 
I inform the House that the members of the Coalition Party in this 
House are also determined to show to the world that they would be 
untrue to Islam and untrue to their heritage if they do not place thU 
Bill permanentl\ on the statute book. 

Dr. NALiNAKSHA SANYAL: Who are the Coalitionists nowY 

.Th« Hon'bi« Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Would you stop? 

Mr, M*. A. H, iSPAHANI: Mr. Speaker, Sir, we have heard the 
Leader of the Opposition patiently without any interruption for about 
' hours and may we not claim that the Chief Minister also will be 
given a similar patient hearing? 
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Df> NAI.INAK8HA SANYALs Sir, Mr. I^paba^^i does not need 
teach people how to speak. 

• 

The Hoffl'ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ. 1 think the best policy 
for me would be to g^o on without paying any heed to interruptions. 

Now I repeat very briefly the objections that have been urged against 
the Bill. I will take up those various points one by one. I find that 
at a Conference held in Calcutta a large number of the leaders of Hindu 
opinion have formulated their chief points of objection to the Bill. 1 
will take them up one by one and place liefore the House what answer 
I have got to give to those charges. ' 

It has been said that the Bill seeks to place secondary education 
under complete Uiivernment conttid contrur> to the recommendations 
of the Sadler ('ommission. It create.s a Boanl which will he sub- 
servient to the (Jovernment 

Or. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL; Buck up 

Mr. 8PEAKER: M av I ask the lieader of the (lpp(»sitiou to stop 
thi.s sort of interruptions from hi.*, side. 

Mr. 8YED BADRUODUilA: W'e never disturbed Dr. Svamaprasad 
Mtsikerjee or the I/iMder ot the Dpiiosition - (tlreal uproar.) 

Tha Hoil’bla Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: As regards (lovernment 
control, mav I ]H)int out that the real executive power is vested in a 
a Hoard, in an K.xecutive Council which has been composed as follows; 

-President ( ) . the Viee-C'hancellor of the T^niversity of 
(’alcutta, the Vice-('liancellor the Cni versify of Dai’ca, the 
Director of Public f iistrucJimi. the Assistant DirectiH of Puhli<* 
Instruction for MusliA Kducation. the Deputy Directress of 
l^ublic^ Instruction for Female Kducation, two Inspectors of 
Hchools fg he elected hv the Board, three members of the 
Board to be elected bv the Board from among the repre.sentative.s of the 
University of Cahiitta, ami two persons nonnullv resident in Calcutta 
to represent the University of Dacra, and one Scheduled Caste mainber. 

In this Board of IH members the only officials are the Director of 
Public Instruction, the Assistant Director of Public Instruction, Deputy 
Directress and two Inspectors of Schools. I do not think that an.? 
reasonable man can put forward the charge that there is officialisa- 
tion of this Executive Council. I^et me remind this House that ev^n 
in the previous draft, even in the draft of the Secondary Education Bill 
to which Sir Ashutosh Mukharji was a party, the Director of Public 
Instruction and other officials were allowed representation. May 1 
also pdint out that in all the other drafts, the Director of Public Instruc*^ 
tion and the Inspectors of Schools have always been suggeste^l m 
21 
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auitable member^ of the Executive Council or a similar body? The 
Director of Public Instruction will be there to place at the disposal^of 
the Executive Council the experience which he possesses of the working 
of secondary schools in Pengal. The Inspectors of Schools are 
absolutely essential, because under certain conditions the university 
has been carrying on its functions of giving affiliation to schools solely 
on the reports of the Government Inspectors of Schools. It is these 
Inspectors who know everything that is necessary to be known regard- 
ing the working and function and the orgifhization of secondary schools 
in Bengal. It does not require much persuasion to be convinced of the 
fact -that the Inspectors are almost indispensable on a body like the 
Executive Council. Then, Sir, what are the constitutions of the various 
other Boards that the Government want to set up. They are practically 
wholly non-official except for the presence of the President who is cer- 
tainly going to be a non-official and one does not see anywhere in the 
, suggestions that have been made to officialise either the Executive 
Council or the various other Boards to such an extent that public 
opinion will not find an opportunity to properly express itself. The 
charge therefore that it is an official body does not bear careful scrutiny. 
Now, Sir, it has been pointed out that the regulations are subject to 
Government approval. Is that anything new? For the last 75 years 
and particularly within the last half a century that the Calcutta Univer- 
sity has been carrying on its work, its regulations have been subject 
to the control of Government. May I point out to the House that 
section 25 of the Indian Universities Act says that the senate with the 
sanction of Government may from time to time make regulation.s con- 
aistent with the Act of Incorporation as amended bv this Act and as 
this Act provides for matters relating to the universit\, ma\ I remind 
this House that sub-clause (o) of section 25 gives the only control 
which the Calcutta University now poff^esse^ over secondary schools, 
namely, the control of affiliation on the basis of regulations which 
require to be sanctioned by the Government. Has Government in any 
case — and be it remembered that the university never complained 
against the Government — withheld its approval of regulations or 
changes in regulations? Has the Government in any way stood in the 
way of the university controlling secondary education by the only 
means that it po8.se88es, namely, by the means of the control of affilia- 
tion of schools? Now, Sir, it has been said that this Bill is not merely 
one intended to officialise secondary education, but that it will 
strengthen the forces of communalism by providing for communal 
representation on all bodies. Sir, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee has been 
good enough to admit that this opposition to the so-called communalism 
is only of a ver>" recent growth. But I do not wish that he should be 
allowed to run away merely with a faint admission. I want to drive 
this matter home to him and emphasize how baseless and 
unauthorised imd unjustified is the charge that the Bill is based on a 
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vpirii of commuBalism. What does this Bill seek to^ provide for? It 
ABeka to provide for representation of Muslims to a certain exUnt^ 
There are two things, namely, that there shall be representation of 
Muslims and, secondly, that that representation should be to a certain 
extent. Now, Sir, as regards the main principle whether the Muslims 
should be represented on the Board or not, I pointed out to the House 
the other day that all throughout, during the last 20 years, that attempts 
have been made to draft Secondary Education Bills the principle that 
Muslims as well as others should have representation on a Secondary 
Board had been admitted without comment. I will once more 
recapitulate the facts. In 1923 Government drafted a Bill when Sir 
P. C. Mitter was Minister in charge of Education, suggesting a Board 
of 19 of whom 8 would be Muslims. In 1924 Sir Asutosh Mukerjee 
drafted a Bill suggesting a Board of 25 persons of whom at least 2 shall 
be Muslims. The quantity of representation does not matter, but the 
principle was acknowledged that there should be representation of 
Muslims. I pause for a moment, and I hope neither Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee nor the other Doctor, Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal, will cast 
aspersions on the memory’ of the late Sir Ashutosh Muklierjee hy accus- 
ing him of having been communal and partial to Muslims. In 1925 
Government tlraftcd a Bill suggesting 19 to 19 iriembers of whom at least 
4 should he Muslims. In 1925 a Bill was pro]>osed by the university 
representatives that included Sir Nilratan Sarkar, Mr. Pramatha Nath 
Banerjee and Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee himself t(» form a Boanl of 
26 in which 4 at least would he Muslims. In 192(» (lovernment proposed 
a further Board of 16 of whom at least 3 would be Muslims. The 
university representatives’ critici.sm on the Bill did no! touch the 
question of Muslim reservation. In 1929 Government drafted another 
Bill, a Board of 25 members at least 4 of whom would he Muslims and 
the Assistant Director of Public Instruction, Muhammadan Education, 
and one member who had spe<ialirted in Islamic Studies. This how- 
ever was revised, constituting a Board of 27 members with at least 4 
Muslims abd the Assistant Director of Public Instruction, Muham- 
madan Education, and one member specialist in Islamic Knowledge. 
Then, Sir, it was in 1937 when a draft Bill was sent to the university 
that objection to the representation of Muslixns on the ground of com- 
‘munalism began to manifest itself. In 1938 we held a ronference 
about which Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal probably wanted to have some 
information, a Conference in which Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerje^, 
Dr. B. C. Roy and others representing the Calcutta University and 
some representing the Dacca University was held and some other 
educationists in the province also took part in the discussion. We 
arrived at a certain measure of agreement, but again differed funda- 
mentally on the question of Muslim repres«*ntation. Now, Sir, such 
being the case, can it be said that the mere fact that there has been^ 
reservation for Mu.slims can be taken to W an act of wmmunalistnK , 
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May I poiiit out, 'iir, that my friend Mr. Wordsworth was hardly justi- 
fied in saying that the Bill provides for a dose of communalism. There 
is DO dohe at all, not even a homeopathic dose. (A voice: “Mr. 
Wordsworth said ‘castor oil.’ “) There is nothing of that kind. The 
castor oil may be here in order to clean this Assembly of members like 
Dr. Naliiiaksha Sanyal, but so far as the Bill is concerned there is 
nothing savouring of communali.sm in it. Mr. Speaker, it is already 
9-30, and I should not be interrupted in this way. We have been sitting 
already for nearly 4 hourH. If 1 am interrupted in this w'ay at this late 
hour, I ( annot go on. 

Now, Sir, HO far as the quantity of representation is eoneerned, it is 
true — and 1 admit it that it is true - that 1 consider that the representa- 
tions t4) be allotted to Muslims are hopelessly inadeciuate. May 1 quote 
certain figures before the House in justification of my de('ision and 
conviction. There are in the secondaiy schools in this province 
roughl\ l,7fi,4Io Muslim hoy.s as against 4,4(»,328 non-Muslim boys. 
Then there are junior mudrassahs. senior madras.sahs, the reformed and 
th4‘ old t\pe which betwtHui themselves have tM),()()0 students. The total 
numhcT of Muslim hoys in all the secondary schools is 2, fit), 047 as 
against t.O'ndIM non-Muslim bo\s 14iis gives us a percentage of 
37'3 Muslim bo\s in the se<-oinlary .s<-hool,s 'Phe representation of 38 
])ei (MMit. would not he in an\ wa\ an exaggeration And as a matter 
of fact, in this Bill the Muslim repie^entation w’ould be a minimum 
ot 38, and it mu> go on to tl or 4'J, whe^rtuis the Hindu representation 
will he a minimum ot 13 and it may go up to 47 oi 48. In these 
circumstiUK'es. Sir. I suhinit I was pt‘rfectly justified in iiKTeasing the 
numl>er of Muslim seats to lie allotted to members representing that 
commuuiiy Now, Sir, wo have heard .S4) much and W4‘ are hearing so 
much of communalism. If you give representation to the Hindus, 
it you give them cent, per cent, of seats, that is not communalism. If 
you give representation to Kur()j)eaii.s that i.s not comiiiunalrsm ; if you 
give representation to Anglo-Indians that is not ('ommunalism ; if you 
give representation to Scheduled ('aste.s who are a community within a 
community, that is not communalism. hut if you give one seat to a 
Muslim, at once the cry of communalism is raised. Do my friends 
realise tliat it is transparent the objection is not on the ground of 
(‘ommunalism, but the mind ot my friends is so very much saturated 
with hatred for Islam and Muslim that they cannot tolerate them. 
They cannot tolerate even one single member belonging to the Muslim 
community. According to the Hindu mythology when the world wae 
created. Brahmins sprang out of the head of Brahma, some out of the 
hands and some out of the belly and some out of the feet, but the 
Muslims have not come from any part of the divine Brahma, but they 
have sprung in thousands out of cow-dung 
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* Dr« NALINAK8HA SANYAL: Tou know yo ^iu well! 

The Hofl’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: That i8 why the 

are held in so much hatred. The mere fact that there is u Muslim ia 
intolerable to a Hindu mind. Now, Sir, it has been said that 
this Bill wants to bring education subservient to the political and 
communal considerations. Sir, 1 do not wish to justify the provisiond 
any further. I hope I have said enough on that point. Then it is 
said that it makes no statutory pnivision for increased financial aasist- 
aiu'e to secondary .schools. Now, Sir, it is not possible nor is it 
necessary that provisions should be made within the Bill for anything 
like financial assistance to the Board. Once the machinery is set up, 
it will he the duty of the Government to prt»vide the Board with 
finam ial assistance It is expected that from tlie sale of text-hooks, the 
Board will receive sufficient aimoint of income which we think will 
enable it to finance .s<*condary schools and further the cause of st^condary 
edtimtion. It has been s<ud h\ Dr. Syamaiirasad Mookerjee that it is 
rather anomalous that the Board .should control the .syllabus and that 
the univt*rsil\ '.hould conduct the exaiinnation It there is an anomaly, 
we may perhaps rectjf\ it in tlo' St‘hM*j (’ommittta* We will h(*ar the 
leiuark'' id I)i .MtMikeijtM- in mind and .see what we ran do to bring 
ah(»ut something which i*« <(*nsisteuf with what pr»*vail.H t>Is»‘where. 

Now. Sir. it has been said that the Bill does not adequately provide 
i<u iiiclu*'i<>n <d impoit;int etlmaiional <*xperls <iii l!u‘ Ihiard I'he 
words “educational experts and educationists* ’ arc ficqucntlN used, 
hut have not been di'fined INuhaps, the\ mean men who arc full of 
hatred tor Muslims, and who ( aiinot toh'rati* the ]>resence «>f any 
singh* Muslim in an\ public institution. That is the definition of 
educational experts according to the Opposition 

Then, ^ir, he sa^ s that the Secoriflary Kclucation Bill docs not take 
note of the .strong volume of public opinion in the country 

Dr. NALINAK8HA SANYAL: Face the public if you have 
. courage to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: I cannot face monke>’f, 
but I can face the public. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA SANYAL: Because >()u are a tiger and a 
lion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: I can say without an>^^ 
fear of contradiction that all the Muslimis are solidly behind this 
Bill 
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pr. NALINAK8HA SANYALs Because it is communal. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Dr. Sinyal, I am very sorry that you are inter- 
rupting like this. I have repeatedly drawn your attention to the fact 
that you should not do so. There is no other member in the Houm 
who does like that. Many outsiders come and they will get such a 
poor impression of the Legislative Assembly through your conduct. I 
sometimes feel ashamed of j’our behaviour. ' I am very sorry to say all 
that. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Are outsiders better impressed 
with the Chief Minister, Sir? The public have heard the Chief 
Minister calling the members monkeys. Will the Chief Minister 
withdraw that word? 

Mr. ATUL KRI8HNA CH08E: The Hondde Chief Minister said 
that he could not face the monkeys. To whom was he referring? 
(There was great disturbance and voices of protest from the Opposition 
Benches.) 

Mr. 8PEAKER: I do not think that either Dr. Sanyal or the 
Chief Minister meant any member of tlie Eouse. Dr. Sanyal was 
speaking of the public, and the Chief Minister said in reply that he 
could not face monkeys. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: On a point of order, 
Sir. (Cries of “Sit down! sit down!” from the Coalition Benches.) 

Mr. SPEAKER • I am afraid I will have to adjourn the House 
till to-morrow if this sort of thing goes on. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: On a point of order, 
Sir, it is regrettable that when the Secondary Education Bill is being 
discussed and we are hearing in all seriousness different points of view 

(Loud iioi.ses and disturbances from the Coalition Benches.) This 

sort of howling will not stop me. (Cries of “Sit down! sit down!” 
fVom the Coalition Benches.) Don’t howl. Don’t usurp the functions 
of the Speaker. Learn parliamentary manners. Mr. Speaker, Sir, the 
Coalition Party is usurping your functions. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: You are also slightly doing it. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: Sir, I was perfectly 
ealm when I was speaking on the point of order. I shall mention this, 
Sir. W1 en this Bill is being discussed, nati^rally divergent and 
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dilferent points of view are being expressed. They i>e Absolutely 
irreconcilable and very strong from their own point of vie^. Is it 
relevant, Sir, for us to have constantly from the Prime Minister's 
month cow-dung, Muslim, Islam and things like that. Are these things 
relevant to the point? (Laughter.) 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think it is a point of order. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ 8 I am sorry 1 have been 
misunderstood. The public are not monkeys. If there is anyone in the 
House who thinks that the monkey refers to him, 1 apologise. 
(Laughter.) I can assure my friend that I never meant any member 
of the House at all. (Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, I shall finish in a few minutes. Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee referred to various instances in which Government have 
controlled secondary .schools in various ways. May I remind him of 
the cases of several high schools which were very unfavourably treated 
by the Calcutta Fniversity on consideration which I need not discuss, 
but which i.s common knowledge between him and myself? Take the 
case of the school in Faridpur, where a certain number of students were 
being prosecuted as anarchist.s and terroriftt.s. The Head Master him* 
self gave evidence and the Calcutta University threatened that school 
with disaffiliation unle.ss the Head Master was dismissed. It was 
pointed out that there were very good grounds for Oovernnient not 
interfering in the management of the school, hut the Calcutta Univer- 
sity adhered to that threat and out of deference to the wishes of the 
Calcutta University we compelled the school to dismiss the Head 
Ma.ster. (Dr. St.am.^pkas vn Mookerjee: He was proved to he a police 
spy.) (Cries of “Hear! hear!’’ from the Congress Henches.) (Rai 
Hare:^dha Nath CiiArnin iu: The Sessions Judge said that in hi« 
judgment.) May I also remind him of two schools in Hatiya in the 
Noakhali district? The Hindus 

Dr, NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Mav I k now what are the two 
charge.s against that man? What is the other charge? 

Th. Hon'bl. Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, it is impongihle to 
carry on. If my friends are not willing to hear me, I shall stop, 
because I do not wish to speak in a House where the atmosphere * is 
surcharged with communalism and hatred of Muslims. 

Now, Sir, threats have been used both by Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee 
and the Iwreader of the Opposition. (Rai Haretvdka Nath CBArDHuai 
And you tool) I wish these threats had not been uttered at least on 
the floor of thia House. If the threats were really uttered in all 
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geriotianess, I am prepared to accept the challenge. (Dr. Nalinakpha 
S^NYAL » Always ready !) Yon will see what the consequences will 
be, but I do not wish to plunge Bengal into a turmoil. (Rai Hab-ENDEa 
Nath Chaudhttri : You will.) (Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal : You will 
bring it to ruin.) Sir, shall I not be allowed to finish my speech? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already appealed to the members of the 
Opposition not to make such interruptions. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQt Sir, I am still prepared 
to make an offer. As regards sending the Bill to a Select Committee, 
1 cannot go back upon that decision. The Bill must go to the Select 
Committee, and I do not wish to trust to the* upcertainties of the 
iuture; the Bill must go to the Select Committee here and to-day. 
But, as I have said in rny opening sj)eecli, we will not begin the work 
ot the Select Committee till November Meanwhile, we will consult 
the views of the two universities; we will consult educational experts; 
we will consult such persons as may be nominated by the Leader ot the 
Opposition and Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. (Dr. Nalinaksha 
Sany.al: As you did in the case ot the (\)-operative Bill!) I wish 
to work in co-operation with them, but if things come to the breaking 
point ami if we find that wh* cannot agree, two courses are open to us. 
Either in spite of all opi)osition Government w’ill go on with the Bill, 
or we may have a partition of education as suggested by Dr. Syama- 
prasud Mookerjee. (Uai II.AiihNDK.A N.ath (’ll ArDiirui : Good, good!) 
I find that the Bakisthan xheme has been advo«ated in '^oiiie 
form by Dr S\amaprasad Mookerjee. ({’ries of “Hear! liear!” from 
the Coalition Ihuiches.) It is the hegining of Bakisthan in India, and 
the Buki^than •scheme is reall> so ver> strong on the merits that its 
approval has come invidunturil> from the lips ot no less a person than 
Di Svamaprasad Mookerjee. (Cries of “Hear! hear!’' from the 
Coalition Benches.) I here once again repeat that offer. .1 am even 
W’illing to go against the mandate ot the Barty and send the Bill to 
circulalir>n, provided the threats are withdrawn and a.ssuram‘es given 
that everyone will «‘o-oi>erate with us io work in the Select (Committee. 
But, Sir. the threats mUv^^t he withdrawn first. Nonetheless, whether 
tliere are threats or not. I pronuM* that we will not begin the work of 
the Select Committee before NovemlK'r. We will consult the two 
universities; we will consult such persons as may be suggested by 
I)/. Syamaprasad Mookerjee and the Leader of the Opposition. 

Now, Sir, 1 do not wish to delay the House any longer. I had 
many things to speak about, but I do not think any useful purpose 
will be served in continuing this debate in the atmosphere that is now 
prevailing. I hope I will get other opportunities for substantiating 
the ^joaition I take up with regard to the Bill. I place my motion for 
reference to a Select Committee to the House. 
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• (Mr. Sarat Chandra Boee rose to speak.) 

Mr. Khwaja SHAHABUOOINi Is it any fui taP 

Mfa SARAT CHANDRA BOSE: Sir, I did not expect such 

impertinent and insolent remarks from the Chief Whip of Govern- 
ment. I repeat, Sir, that 1 did not expect such impertinent and 
insolent remarks and through you, Sir, I ask him to withdraw them. 

(Uproar at this stage.) 

Mr. SPEAKERS The only alternative for the lime for me, as I 

have said already, .is to adjourn the House, if it is iin possible to carry 

on the proceedings of the House. The Lemler of the House has made 
an offer. I have to take cognizance of it, and the Leader of the 
Opposition wants to reply to that offer. 

Mr. SARAT CHANDRA BOSE: May 1 sav. Sir. that the Chief 
Whip of (iovernnicnt has no right to stand between you and me I ^ 
was going to reply to the offer made by the Hon'ble Chief Minister I 
was not sure, Sir. that I heard him quite distinctly. If llie offer wan 
that he would accept tlie motion for circulation for eliciting public 
opinion subject to this that threats are withdrawn, my rejily 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Anil usMiinincp (f'^***' 

that thi'\ would work on tlip Stdci l Cominittcp. 

Mr. J0CE8H CHANDRA CUPTA: After the rirctiliiUon 

TJie Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, may 1 explain 

projierly!^ Wlien I gave notice of this motion for a Select Commit U*e, 
a counter-notice was given ol a motion for circulation. At that time, 
the members of the Opposition did not know wdiether I would press ray 
motion tor a Select Committee oi would accept the motion for eircula- 
tion. But without waiting to see what wt* were going to do, they 
refused to have anytiiiug to do with the Select Commitb*e. The Select 
Committee that 1 have proposed must Htaiid, and I must get an assurance 
that those members wdiose names I have suggested w’ill come forward 
to work on the Select Committee and the threats must be unconditionally . 
withdrawn in this House. * 

Mr. SARAT CHANDRA BOSE: I owe an aimlogy to the Hon’ble 
the Chief Minister for not being able to follow exactly what he sa jd 
just now. But did I understand him to say that we have to commit^ 
ourselves to the principles of the Bill in advance before he agrees |o 
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circulation or dul he mean that he agreed to send the Bill lor circula- 
tion for eliciting public opinion and that we would haye every chance 
and opportunity of revising, the Bill after public opinion had been 
elicited and that Government would consider the whole position after 
opinion was received from different sections of the province. If 
Government keep an open mind on the question, I have absolutely no 
difficulty in accepting straightaway the offer of the Hon’ble the Chief 
Minster to send the Bill for circulation for eliciting public opinion. 

As regards the threats, speaking for myself and for others who have 
flpoken, I think, it is an entire misapprehension of the language that 
was used to take it as a threat. What was said, I submit, was entirely 
parliamentary and there was no question of threats. But we could not 
commit ourselves to accepting the principles of the Bill and naturally 
we decided not to co-operate. 


Tha Hon*bla Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ* That is not an acceptance 
of my offer. 

That motion of Eai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri that the Bill be 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 31st 
December, 1940, was then put and a division taken with the following 
result : 


AYES— 71. 


MiKmii. Mr. 

Atliarjna MUtraJa laalil Kaata, at 

Maklacaalia, MyaMaiiafb. 
laatrjl, Hr. K 

laaarjaa, Mr. rramatlii Nath. 

•aaarjl. Hr. halva friya. 

•aaariaa, Dr. harath Chaahra. 

•araia, Daha Praaihart. 

■araih. Hr. PaipaJIt 
SiTpiM, Saha Ihytaia Pratah. 

■arvaa, iaha Ifpaahra Nath. 

Data, Mr. hatlahra Nath. 

Dhavarth, Dr. DaMaia OhaaSra. 

Dlfwaa, DaHi LahahaN Narayaa. 

Dltaras, Mr. laraahra Nath. 

IMia. Mr. haral Chaahra. 

Dhahraharty, Mr. JaMahra Nath. 

Dhattapahhyay, Mr. NaHpaia. 

ShaatfhaH, Nal Naraahra Nath. 

Oa& Daha Rahhaaath. 

Dai, Hr. Maaaiahaa. 

DMSapta, SaN Khataahra HatS, 

Daa iapla. Dr. 4. M. 

Datth, Hr. DMraatfra Nath. 

Dalai. Hr. NarMira Nath. 

Datta. Mr. hahaaiar. 


•ayta, Mr. J. N. 

Jalaa, Mr. I. D. 

Khaa, Mr. Dahaaira Lall. 

Kaaiar, Mr. Atal Obaaira. 

Kaaha, Mr. NIthllha Nath. 

Mahtah, Haharajkaaiar u«ay hhaaC 
Haiti. Mr. Nihaaja Daharl. 

MaJI. Mr. Ahwaita Kaaiar. 
Majaaihar, Hn. Naaiaaraaa. 
Majaaihar, Mr. 4aaaaa«ra Ohaahra. 
Hal. Mr. liarar Chaahra. 

Maahai. Mr. AairlU Lai. 

Maahat. Mr. hafiahra Nath. 

Maahai. Mr. Krlihaa Praaah, 
Maakariaa. Dr tyaaiyraiah. 

Makarlaa. Mr. Tarakaath. M.i.1. 
HakarJI. Dr. Charat Cbaahrt. 

Haiiiak. hrijal Aihataah. 

Naakar. Mr. Naai Chaahn. 

Naaihar AH, Hr. iyah. 

Paia, Mr. Daraha Praiaaah. 

Paal. Mr Had laakar. 

Praaiaalk, Mr. TarlalaDarta. 

Ray. Mr. Chara Chaahra. 

Ray, Mr. Raaialkriabaa. 

Ray. Hr. KIraa laakar. 


^Daacaly, Mr. Pralal Chaahra. 
nihhia. Hr. Alai Krlihaa. 
Danraari, Hr. TaM Ch a a h r a. 
hNMth. Hc.ha^ Chaahn. 


Ray, Hr. MaaaMtha Nath, 
laayal. Dr. HaHaakiha. 
harkar. Hr. RaNal Raajaa. 

Caa, Hr. AM Chaahra. 
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MNniif 4iflpll Itlllitrt 
•w-tvpla.Mn.Mnt. 

•mfte, taPv KtMn natlu 
MvIm. trilvt Mavlatfrt ••»••. 


•ar. Mr. NMw4ra KvmI^. 
TiMkvr, Mr. Praiwtlia tav, 
WtNar iakMva. Mavivi. 
ZaaMa, Hr. A. M. A. 




N0|t-~131. 


AMvI AUx. Mavtau M«. 

AMal Malt. Mr. MIm. 

AMvl Hati. Mr. Mia. 

AMal Maklai. Maalvi. 

AMal Naklai VIkraaipari, Maatvl M<. 

AMvl MaaiM, Mr. A. M. 

AMal HaoiM tkak. Maatvl. 

AMal KMtr. Mr. (altai Ul MMk). 

AMvl Karloi, Mr. 

AMvl Urtif Manat. Maatvl. 

AMal Ma|M. Mr. lyM. 

AMvl Wakak Kkaa, Mr. 

AMvIla-AI-MakaiMa, Mr. 

AMvr Rakaiaa. Kkaa takalar A. P. M. 

AMar Rakoiaa liMlal. Mr. 

AMar lUMkM MakiaaM. Mr. 

AMar RatktM. Mavivl Mi. 

AMar Rial, Kkaa laklk Mavivl I. 

AMar Raat, Kkaa takaiar Ifcak. 

AMar Raitak, Maalvi. 

AMai IkakaM, Mavivl Mi. 

AkMar Rata kkawikary. Kkaa Rakatar Maatvl. 
Aka Haaaala tarkar, Maalvi. 

Akal rail, Mr. Mt. 
ami Haiklai, Maalvi. 

Akal NtMia Akaiat, Mr. 

Akal Qaaaaai, Mavivl. 

Aflak All. Mr. 

Akaiai AH f aayatpvrt, Kkaa Rakaiar Maalaat. 
Akatfi AN MrMka, Maatvl. 

Akaiaa Haauhi, Mr. 

Akaiat Kkaa. Mr. kyat. 

Attuvitia Akaiat, Kkaa Rakaivr Mavivl. 

Aoilr AH Mlv. MaaNI M«. 

Aaararal AiIm, Kkaa RakMar Mt. 

Aakrafall. Mr. M. 

^ AaloiaMla AkaiM, Mr. 

Aviat Haaaala Kkaa. KMa RakMar Mavivl. 
Aikar AH. Maatvl. 

•MraMala. Mr. Syat. 

Rarat AH. Mr. Mt. 

RIaaraa. Mr. Roalk Lai. 

Rraakar, Mr. P. C. 

Oaa. Mr. Aaakal ftkaatra. 

. Oaa, Ral laklk KIrH Rkaaaa. 

‘ Ktkor, Mr. VM«ana«lk. 

KoitMvl MMva. Kail. 

ParkM Ran Oktwtkary, Mr. M. 

Parkat Raat Kkaaaaa, Rafvai. 

Pailal Maa. tka Maa'Ma Mr. A. K. 

Paitat Qaatir, Kkaa Rakatar MaalvL 
Pavivr RakoMk, Mr. <0aaaa|. 

Patlar RakoMM, Mr. (MyoMWiafk}. 
ii aa at ti a AkoMt. Mr. 

Rmhi. Mr. I. A. 

taraag, Mr. Oaaakar Magi. 

ty aaat t i B Afcaaat Rka atka ry, AlkMJ. 

MaMkaRak. tka NaaHa Havak Rakatar 1L, al 
Oaaaa. 

M kttan. Mr. R. R. 


Natiattia Okaatkarl, MaalvL 
Naaaltattia Akaiat, Kkaa lakHL 
Haaaa AH Rkawtkaiy, Mr. lyat. 
Haaaaamoiaa, Maalvi Mt. 

Natkaai AH Kkaa, Kkaa Rakatar Maatvl. 
Haalaa Marakat, Mrt. M. R. K. 

Halaaiaily taaiatar, Kkaa laklk Mavivl. 
Ha»kla|t, Mr. R. t. 

Nayvaat, Mr. Ragart. 

ItrH Akaiat Mia, Maatvl. 

Itfakaal, Mr. M. A. H. 
talaivttia Akaiat, Kkaa Rakatar MaalvL 
talalattia Haiktaiy. Mr. lyat. 
tailaiuttia Akmat. Kkaa lakak MaalvL 
taaak All Malamtar, Maalvi. 

Kakirattia Kkaa, Kkaa Rakatar MaalvL 
Kataai All MIrta, lakikaata Kanaa tak Ipat. 
MtRrtfar, Mr. R. R. 

Mafiattln Akmat, Dr. 

Makiattia Akmat. MaalvL 
Magaira, Mr. L. T, 

Maatai. Mr, Rlrat Okaatra. 

Maatal, Mr. tagat Okaatra. 

Maalrattia Akkaat. MaalvL 
Maakal Haaala, Mr. 

Mariatia, Mr. P. 4. 

Makammat All, Kkaa Rakatar. 

Margaa, Mr. R., O.I.C. 

Maalam All Mallak, Maatvl M. 

Maummal Nag, Maatvl Mt. 

Makammat Atial, Kkaa Rakatar Maalvi lyat. 
Makammat Ikraklm, Mavivl. 

Makammat lakagaa, Mavivl. 

Makammat liraiL MaalvL 
Makammat iMtigaa, Kkaa Rakatar Dr. lyat. 
Makammat lalalmaa, Kkaa laklk MaalvL 
Mvlltek, tka Naa'Ma Mr. Mvkvata Rakary. 
MaHitk, Mr. PaUa Rakary. 

Mvakarratt Haaaala, tka Haa’Ma Nanak, Kkaa 
Rakatar. 

Maatagavaai Hagva, Mr. lyat. 

Raaty, tka Haa’Mt Makaraja Irlaakaatra, at 
Oaaaimkaaar. 

NaaarvRak, Naaraknta K. 

Nartaa. Mr. H. R. 

Rakmaa, Kkaa Rakatar A. M. L. 

RalkaL tka Haa’Ma Mr. Praaaaaa Dak. 
RaJIkattia Taraftar, MaalvL 
Ramlavttia Akaiat, Mr. 

Raiaar Rakmaa Kkaa, Mr. 

Ray, Mr. Dkaaaa)ay. 

Ray, Mr. PaOram. 
la t ar a tt ia Akmat, Mr. 
laRrattIa Akmat, HaJL 
l a k aN Atom. Mr. lyat. 
laNm, Mr. I. A. 

laaavRak. Al-Nat| Maalaat Dr. 
t aaa a i a , Mr. t. M* 
laalaaa, Mr. Rtkail 

•tralal iMam, Mr. 
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«f. Kfevati, 

tbaJMMMr. 

•feanniMifc Alia«l« Mr. H. 
tMar, iOa LWa Maato. 
laiHk, Mr. H. ■rakaat 
•ttfta, Mr. J. W. R. 

TiaMtaMla Kkaa, tN Haa*Mt Mr. 


TaM AlMMi MMiiwf , MwM HalL 
WallMr, Mr. W. A. M. 

WMlilMad. Mr. R. 1. 

W*rit«artfe, Mr. W. t. 

Yaaiat Mina. 

Yaaaf AH ObMiliafy, Mr. 

Zafear Abani Wnaibarf, Maahri. 


The Ayes being 71 and Noes 131 the motion was lost. 


Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: The Hindu Ministers, have no 
following. We call upon them to resign. 


Mr. RA8HIK LAL BI8WA8: I beg to move that the following 
name he added to (he Select Committee, namely: — 

Mr. Upend ran ath Ed bar. 


Mr. 8PEAKER: Is there any objection to the name being 
included in the list? 

(As there was no objection, it was decided to include the name in 
the original motion ) 

The motion of the llon’ble Mr A. K. Eazlul iJmi, as amended, 
that the Hengal Secondary Educati(»n Hill, 1!)4(), be referred to a Select 
Committee consi^ting of — 

(1) Mr. Fazlur Rahman (Dacca), 

(2) Moulvi Abul Ilashim, 

(‘D Mr K Shahalnnblin, 

(4) Muulvi Muhammad Israil, 

(-'») Mr. Abdulla-al M ah mood, 

(G) Maulvi Abul Quasem, 

(7) Mr. Abdul Karim, 

(8) Mr. W. C. Wordsworth. 

(!)) Mr. Puliu Ileharv Mullick, 

(10) Mr. M. Shamsuddin Ahmed, 



uu Y 1 jdiuju. 


■ 


imj 


<11) Mr. Upendranath Edbar, 

^12) Mr. Pramatha Ranjan Thakur. and 
(13) the mover, 


with instructions to submit their report by the 30th November, 1940, 
the number of members forming the quorum being five, was then put 
and a division taken with the following result 

AYEt-1<1. 


AM«I Alls. Mattltit M«. 

AM«I Haft, Mr. MIrca. 

AMal Haft, Mr* Mia. 

AMal Hakim. Maalvi. 

AMal Hakim Vikramparl. Maalal H«. 

AMal Hamik, Mr. A. M. 

AMal HamM Ikak. MaaHI. 

AMal Kaktr. Mr. (allaa Ul MaM). 

AMal Karim. Mr. 

AMal UtN Mmaaa, MaaNi. 

AMal Malik. Mr. lyak. 

AMal Wakak Kkaa. Mr. 

AMalla-AI MakmaM, Mr. 

AMar Rakmaa. Kkaa KakMar A. r. M. 

AMar Rakmaa SMktkl, Mr. 

AMar RarnkM MakmaM. Mr. 

AMar RatkaM, Maalal Mk. 

AMar Raaf. Kkaa taklk Maalal 1. 

AMar Raaf. Kkaa RaMkar Ikak. 

AMar Ranak, Maalal. 

AMai kkakaM. Maalal Mk. 

AkMar Rtaa kkoarkkaaf, Kkaa RakMar Maalal. 
Akal Haakim. Maalal. 

Akai Haaala AkmM, Mr. 

Akal Qaaaam. Maalal. 

Attak AM. Mr. 

AkmM All Eaayttparl, KMa iakaiar Maataaa. 
AkmM All MrMka, Maalal. 

AkmM Haaala, Mr. 

AkaMk KMa, Mr. lyM. 

— Altank^^ AkmM. Kkaa RakMar Maalal. 

Amir All Mia. Maalal Mk. 

Aavaral Atlm.«KMa RakMar Mk. 

AakrataU. Mr. M. 

AalM Haaaala KMa, KMa RakMar Maalal. 
Aakar AH. Maalal. 

RMrakkaia, Mr. lyM. 

Rarat AH. Mr. Mk. 

. Ritaraa. Mr. RaHk UL 
Rraakar. Mr. f. 0. 

Raa. Mr. Aaakal RMMra. 
oat. RH tkkM KIrN RkMM. 
tkkar, Mr. VpaakrsMtk. 

Kmkakal Ma«aa, KaiL 
farkM Raaa WMarkMrf. Mr. M. 
farkat Raaa Kkaaam, Ragaai. 
f aaM MaR. IM Maa*kla Mr. A. K. 
f aalal RaaMr. Kkaa Iakaiar MaalaL 
Raalar R a km aa. Mr. (Raaaa). 
faalar Rakmaa. Mr. ( M f m aaMa gk |. 

•laaaikM Akmak, Mr. 

RiaaakMa Akmak ikaa kk arf, Alkai}. 


Haklkallak, tk« Maa‘M« Raaak RakMar Knkl 
Oaata. 

HMkta.Mr.R.R. 

Hataakkla OkoakkaH, Maalal. 

Nlimlkakkla Akmak. Kkaa laklk. 

Hama All Okaatkkary. Mr. IfM. 

Haaaaaiaamaa, Maalal Mk. 

Haakam All KMa, KMa Rakakar Maalal. 

Haalaa MarakM, Mra., M.R.E. 

HatamaHy kamakar. KMa taklk Maalal. 

Haakiatt, Mr. R. i. 

HafaraM, Mr. Rafara. 

Itptkaal. Mr. M. A. H. 
kalalakkia Haikamy, Mr. t|rtk. 
kailmakkla Akmak, Kkaa lakak Maalal. 

Kakirakkia Kkaa. Kkaa Rakakar Maalal. 

Kaiam AH Mlrta, lakiknka Kaaraa kak lyak. 
MfQrafar, Mr. R. R. 

Matiakkia Akmak, Or. 

Mafiakkia Akmak, Maalal. 

Maakal, Mr. Rlrat kkaakra. 

Maakal, Mr. kafal Maakra. 

Maalrakkia Akkaak, Maalal. 

Mafkal Mtaala, Mr. 

Marlakla. Mr. P. k. 

Makammak AH, KMa RakMar. 

Marfaa. Mr. R., O.I.E. 

■aalam All MaHMI. Maalal M. 

Maiammal Hur. Maalal Mk. 

MakammM Afial. KMa Rakakar Maalal lyak. 
MaMmmM Ikrakim, Maalal. 

MakammM lakaf aa. Maalal. 

MaMmmM laraH, Maalal. 

MaMmmM IlkkHiaa, KMa Rakakar Or. lyak. 
MaMmmM latalmaa, KMa laMk MaahrL 
MaWafc, IM Maa*kla Mr. Hakaaka Rakary. 

M aR l ak. Mr. PaHa Rakary. 

Maakarrat Haaaala. IM Maa-Ma Ravak KMa 
Rakakar. 

Maalagavaai Ha f aa, Mr. tyM. 

Raaiy, IM MM*kfa Makara|a trHak aak ra al 
RaaalmkaBar. a 

•aaanHmk. Ravakaaia K. 

Rarlaa. Mr. H. R. 

RakamTT. Kkaa Rakakar A. M. k. 

RMial. m Haatm Mr. Praaaaaa Oak. 

Raim a kkia TaraMar. MaaHrL 
Rimlaaiar 

Mr. Okaaaalay. 

Ray, Mr. PMlram. 

MiMakkla Akmak. Mr. 

MRrakilk Akmak. MaR. 
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all 


ti fct»»Ateii, Mr. Ifti. 

•aHa, mr. 1. A. • 

laaaalltft, Ai-NaiJ Pr. 

Mr* R. M. 

Mr. RtNri 
••rthil Ittaa* Mr. 

•tetakuMiii, Mr. Kkvtia, O.R.I. 
miMMI. Mr. 

•fekiRMMto Ahnti. Mr. M. 
•MW, ■•Mima MiNa. 


•■m, Mr. w. t f UaRt 

•lavta, Mr. 4, W. R. 

TRaytaMKR Ktaa, MM MaB*iia Mr. 
TaM AhaM ttwailiBry. Maalvi MaP. 
Walktr, Mr. W. A. M. 

WhItahMi, Mr. R. R. 

Warinrwtii. Mr. W. C. 

VMMBt MMa. 

Vataf All •kaaikary, Mr. 

ZaMr Aliawtf O Ma M a r y, Maalvi. 


NOEI-IO. 


AMal Makwai, Mr. 

Atkanrya Okaaikary. Makaraja latkl Kaata, af 
M akta ga ak a. Mynaaalagk. 

■aaarjl. Mr. P. 

iaaarjaa, Mr. Praaatka Ralk. 

•aaarjl. Mr. latya Priya. 
iaaarjaa, Or. laraak Pluiaara. 

■anaa, taka Praaikarl. 

■araiaa, taka lyaaia Praaai. 

■aaa, Mr. •aMakra Ratk. 

■kaviBik, Dr. iaMaka fikaak 


■aaa. Mr. larat Ckaakra. 
Okakrakarty, Mr. katlakra Ratk. 
Okattapkkkyay, Mr. Maripaka. 
Okaakkarl, Ral Haraakra Ratk. 
Oaa, iaka Rakkaaatk. 

Oaa •apla, iaka Kkafaakra Ratk. 
Oatta, Mr. Dkiraakra Ratk. 

Dalai, Mr. Haraakra Ratk. 

Datta, Mr. lakanar. 

Oatta iapta, Mlaa Mira. 

Datta Maiaaikar, Mr. Rikarwika. 


Raaka, Mr. Riakita Ratk. 

Malti, Mr. Rakaaja Oakari. 

Maji, Mr. Akwalta Raaiar. 
Majaaikar, Mra. Haaiaprava. 
Majaaikar, Mr. kaaaaakra Okaakra. 
Mai, Mr. Iiarar Ckaakra. 

Maakal. Mr. Jtgka k ra Ralk. 

Maakal, Mr. Rrlakaa Praaak. 
Maakarjaa, Dr. lyaaiapraiak. 
Makarlaa, Mr. Tarkkaalk, MAR. 
MakfcarJI, Or. Ikarat Ckaakra. 
Matliak, Irijat Aakatask. 

Raikar, Mr. Naai Ckaakra. 

Paai, Hr Mari laakar. 

Pramaalk, Mr. Tariaiafcaraa. 

Ray. Mr. CMra Ckaakra. 

Ray, Mr. Klraa iaakar. 

Ray, Mr. Kiikarl Pati. 

Ray, Rai Rakakar Ktkirak Ckaakra. 
Ray, Mr. Maaaialka Ralk. 
laayal, Dr. Raliaakaka. 

•arkar, Mr. Raliai Raajaa. 

•ta, Mr. Atal Ckaakra. 

Na, Rai Rakakar kacaak Ckaakra. 


■aacaly, Mr. Pratal Ckaakra. 
ika i a, Mr. Alai Kriikaa. 
•aavaaii, Mr. Talii Ckaakra, 
■ayta, Mr. kataak Okaakra. 
kalaa, Mr. I. 0. 

Rkaa, Mr. Dakaakra Lal|. 
Kaaiar. Mr. Atal Okaakra. 


•aa>8upta, Mrt. Railia. 
liafka, Cakv Kikatra Ratk. 
tiaka, Orilat Maalakra CkvMa. 
lar, Mr. Haraakra Kaaiar. 
Tkakar, Mr. Praaiatka Raa|aa. 
Wallar Rakaiaa, Maalvi. 


The Ayes being 121 and the Noes GO, the motion was carped. 


Adlournment. 


It being 10-20 

a The House was adjourned till 4-45 p.m. on Thursday, the 29th 
August, 1940, at the Assembly House, Calcutta. 
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Miles, Mr. C. W. 

Non-ollieial Iti'soliiUon ropardiiijf omis- 
sion ol all relereriees to tlu* allo^tsl 
lilaek Hol»' 'ria^tMl.N troni all hooks 
in use in llio provmee p ITA 

Mookerjee, Or. Syamaprasad 

H( npal Se«oiidar> Kdiu'atnui Hill, llHIt 
PP 2.M-271I 

Moslem All Mollah, Mauivi M. 

I )isl urfiaiu'os to mosijuo eaust'd hy a 
ciiumm house at Naogaon; (Q 1 p. 
121. , 


Moxammel Huq, Mautel Md. 


Nou-Honjiuh doi't(»r in th«‘‘ Samhhu- 
nyU^i Pundit Hospital. (Q ) p. 18 

SMfjIoon.s ami l*h,> sioians, 'samhhunath 
Pa4idil Hospital (Q.) p. 19. 

t 
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M'uhamnuMl Israil^ ’Mautirl 

• 

l‘’illini' up of posts of 26 Overseers in 
the Ini^iition Department: (Q.) /5. 
IHl. ' / 

Mukerjea, Mr^. Taraknath 

Noii-ofhcial Hesolution regarding reoom- 
nuuidalions ot the Land Revenue 
Comniission • pj). 147-1.50. 

Mukherit, Dr. H. C. 

Hengal Secondary Education Hill, 1940: 
PP. 200-204. 

Mullick, Mr. Ashutosh 

Hengal S<*foiidar\ Education Hill, 1940 

p 22»»-228 

Mullick, the Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda 
Behary 

riie H(‘uual \gricultiit al Di'htors 
tNeeoiid Xineiidmeiit) Hill, I94<l p. 

S\'-iem ol idling up the posts of 

HciMsirais hy promotion ot 
oitiieis (it the ( '(i-op«'i at i\ e Depai’t- 
iiieni (0 ) 1> 2.‘) 

MusharrufT Hossain, the Hon’ble Nawab, 
Khan Bahadur 

Rules regulating transfer of Dial riot 
Nazirs (Q.) p. 123. , 

Mustagawsal Haque, Mr. Byad 

Hengal Sts'omlary Edueatum Hill, 1940: 
PP :i2-94 

Mymensingh 

Sah'-tltHMls regist<‘red and fees realised 
in eertain Suh-Registry Offices in — 
district. iQ.) p. 240. 

Handy, the Hon'bla Maharaja 9iia> 
Chandra, of Coasimbaaar « 

Filling up of jKi.sts of 26 Overseers in 
the Irrigation Dt'partrneni: (Q.) p. 

182 
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\ 

Nantfv, th« HM*Mt Miliarala tr«wluui4r«, : Noakhatt 

if cittiinkaiar — concUi, * . 

Nuinhor o( pntnury koihiuih, nMunution 

Improvpinoiit of Panipift Khal of «Hl,ioatioii (vhn an8%s»ONfii%nt of 

\ C^ntai Kiilxlivision. Muliiaporo: (<^>.'1 tniuoation tux in (listru't • 

P 239. 

Inundation cAUst*d by Gormdabft Khul 

in jK>lnM<-8tHt ion liahakainli, band* Non-Bongali doctor In tho ftamonufvn 

pur (Q.i p iMU j Pandit Hospital: fQ ) p. IS 


Naogaon 

DlNtui bancivs t4i inos<iUi> l>\ a 

cuuMiia i\u ~. i p. 1*J1 

Nazimuddin, the Hon'ble Khwaja Sir 

Appli'aiifin ot I>«’lnn-*‘ **i linlm 

iui'ji'oiro'i ill llon^al • p I. 

(\tinmurial ratio ol SuImI usp<H loin ami 
\‘'M‘>tanl .Sul>-I iiHpoiUu N ol Polar 

(g.* p. i2« 

D.KoitH's and tlivit oasi's in in tain 
I illaco" ol D.n < a didrut t > pp 

I»ir; .illov^ iin('«> ol poliiH’.tl pnvoiH'r*^ at 

( diiTtaunM);: tg » p I-** 

ui ItaiH os to inoH.pn* . ,ms«Ml bv a 
< inrniii laois< tt \ao;.'aon (<,» i p 

i-Ji. 

Nniidn'r ol ( asos im\ rsi i)^cXrd !»\ tho 
prorii: < )yj( (T-ino harj'o «»l tho llan 
polu’^^'Wtation <g i p It 

OfM'iation of tfio Dotoixo ol India \i i 
in I'andpur (g i p 21 

OjK'iation oi Dofoin r ot indiu Halos in 
jShdnaporo distrn't <g > p 32 

I’orsons coini'ttsf undor tho Ihtonfo 
of India Act in tho provinoo spiH'iallv 
in Dinaipur . < g ) ti 

Uoloast* of jK’rvons arrosud in (onno< 
lion with finii4oli Monuinont Agita- 
tion- (g.) p 2i 

TiTiorist prisonors it^.) j> 27 

V'otorM 111 the Lnhoiir ('on»tituon<*ii*H of 
tin* Borigai I/<*nisluti\ f Assernblv 

(g.t p. 12. 

lazlrt 

Rulos ro^ii^atinjc transfer ol tlistnct — ; 

'g > !>• 123. 


Non-ofheiai Resolution: pp 131-lHO 

Numtier of oases Investigated by thi 
present Ontcer-ln-oharge of the HaJI 
gan) polioe-stationi tg i p. 12. 

Number ot primary schools, realisation v 
education ooss and assetament o 
education tax in Noakhaii dtsirlet 

ig I p isi 

Operation of Defence of India Act li 
Faridpur: <g ) p 2o. • 

Operation of Defence of India Rules 
Midnapore district: ig > p 32 

Overseers in the irrigation Departmer 

b'di'll-' op nt p(,^ts ot 2ti of fhollil 
<(J 1 P ISI 

Pumpfa Khal 

h !plo\ < Iiioiit 1,1 ol Cniilai HulMlivislnn . 
Mitlnapiifi' ((,► 1 j, 23H 

Persons convicted under the Oefenoe of 
India Act in the province, specially In 
Dlnajpur: ig > p i;. 

I*olloo, Sub- Inspectors and Assistant Sub- 
inspectors 

( oiiilriiiiial latio ol ig,) p. J 2 H. 

O 

Politioal prisoners 

% 

l)u*t allow .Kirr ol j,t Ofiittaj/on^^ ‘ 
) p I2d. 

Primary schools 

riuji riumhi'r, roaliMtUion of 
111 NoakimU fiitdrici: (Q.) p, 184 , 
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Priitnirt, Ttrroritti (C^) p. 27. 

Ptib||t A o o oj witf fc CommittM 

Heines of elected rnemben: p. 161. 


iplltut, tht Hon'Mt Mr. Praiaimt Dab 

Communal ratio of vendorg of excise 
shopg in the province: (Q.) p. 183. 

t 

Rate of oontrlbutlofia to Inetitutiofia of 
puMlo bonefitx (Q.) p. 123. 

Rolotii of peroofit arroetod In oonn oo t lon 
with Hoi well Moniimont Agitation t 

(Q.) P. 23. 

Roa ^ Mit Medleal OfRotr of Carmlehatl 
Noapltal for Tropleal Dlaoaeott <Q.) 

p. 1. 

Resolution, Non-oflloiali pp. 1SM80. 

Roy, Mr. CHaru Chandra 

Noii-otrioial Henolution regarding oraia- 
Kion of all referonocH to the allied 
Hlftok Hole Tragtnly from all books 
in ii8<» 111 the ^irovinoef pg, 164-167. 

Roy, Mr. KIran Sanhar 

ll<Migal H«H‘oiiclar.v Fkliicution Bill, 1940: 
|ip 195-200. 

Roy, Mr. Patiram 

Function of the General Outdoor of the 
School of Tropical Medicine: (Q.) p 
.31. 

Roy, the Hon'bla Sir BI|oy Praaad Singh 

Noti-ofilrial UeHolution regarding recom- 
mendations of the Land Revenue 
OoirinigHion : pp. 156-161. 

Staff of the Collectorate of Dacca and 
*' of its aubdividions: (Q.) pp. 14-17. 

Rulaa regulating tranefar of DIatrlat 
Naalrai (Q.) p. 133. 

(. Sala-daada raglatorod and foot roallaod In 

> Sub-Roflitly OfSaaa In Myman- 

alnsh diatnati (0.) p. 340. 


i a a db h Mn a th Pandit RoapHM 

Non-Bengali doctor in-: (Q.) P. 18. 
Surgeona and Physiciang: <Q.) p.Ao^. 

Sanatorium, oilmatlo, In Bongalt (Q.) 

p. 8. 

Sanaullah, Dr. 

Appointment of Teachership Examina- 
tion paased onder-mairic teachers 
under Distriot School Board: (Q.) 

p. 121. 

Banyal, Mr. Saaanka Sohhar 

Application of Defence of India 
measures in Bengal: (Q.) p. 4. 

Non-ofBcial Resolution regarding recom- 
mendations of the Land Revenuy 
Oommisaion: pp. 137-141. 

Sarkar, Mr. Nallnl Ranjan 

Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1! 
pp. 209-217. 


School of Tropical Madldna 

Function of the General Outdoor of — : 
(Q.) P 31. 


Script number 

Adoption of principle of — on matric 
examination papers. (Q.) p. 122. 


Saaandary Education Bill, Bengal, iMSi 

pp. 33-76, 79-120, 186-837, 343-318 

Baoratary, Madlaal CalliBa Naapital 

Duties of — : (Q.) p. 8. 

San eupta, Mrt. Nallla 

Diet allowance of pditical prisoners at 
Chittagong: (Q.) p. 125. 

San, Mr. AtuI Chandra 

Bengal Secondary Bducatkii Bill, 1940: 
pp. 80-84. 
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%ui»Md«li, Mr. 

Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1U40. 
pp 224-226. 

Shamtuddln Mr. M. 

Bengal Sot^ondary Education Bill, 1940- 
pp, 279-283 

SingBa, Babu Kihatra Nath 

Non-offinal Resolution regarding nvom 
rnendations of the Land Revenue 
Coinimssion. pp l.'>0-152. 

Speaker, Mr. (the Hdn’ble IClM»i 

Bahadur M. Azizul Haque, C.I.E.) 

Intel pi « iat ion of a rireulnr issiUHl by 
the office about vonumt of menibeTB 
on a niolion for reference of a Bill 
to a "iebut romimtUH* p. 36. 

Staff of the Colleotorate of Daooa and of 

Its tubdivlelont: > p. M 

Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub-tnspeo- 

tors of Police 

(’onmiunul ratio of H) ) p 12H 

Sub-Registry Offices In Mymensingh dis- 
trict 

Salo-di'cda registere<l and fees realiHiHi 
III riTtaiii oflicos (Q ) p 219 

Suhrawardy, the Hon'ble Mr. H. S. 

% 

Rate ot (ontnbutioim to mBtituiionH «t 
public benefit ((J ) p 123 

Sur, Mr. Harendra Kumar 

Nunil>er of primary Rchools. realmation 
of education cess and assensment of 
education tax in Nonkhali district 
(Q.) p. 184. 

Surgeons and Physicians, Sambhunath 

• Pandit Hoepitalt (Q.i p. 19 


System of Dll^ up the poets of AasIttMil 
Rogistrars by promotion of oMoort df 
tho Co-operative Oepg^|^tt (Q.) p.» 


Tamtzuddin Khan, the Hon*ble Mr. 

(toveriiiueut aid to District Board and 
Private IndiiKtrial Institutions: 
(Q.) P 76. 

Terrorist Prisoners! fQ.) p. 27, 


Thekur, Mr. Prematha Ranjan 

Hcngiil Kducatiiui Bill, 1940: 

pp 7f).80. ' 

Theft and daooity oases In oertaln^vlllagoe 
of Dacca district t (g.> p 126. 

Transfer of District Nazirs 

Rules H'giilating ((^.) p. i.p.i 

Tropical Medlolns, School 

Eupc^n ol tlsp Dvneral Ouidmir of—.; 


Vendors 

( oniiiiuiial ratio of- of excise shops in 
till province. (Q.) p. 1K.3 

Voters In the Labour Conatituenolee of 
the Bengal Lagitlative Asaemblyi 

(g.i p 11 


Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 

Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1940: 
pp. 217-221 


Zaman, Mr. A. M. A. 

% 

Voters in the Labour CoifHtiluencies of 
the Bengal liegiNlaiire Assembly: 
<Q ) p. 11. 
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